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The Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd., sta- 
bilization plant at Kirkuk Field 
(above) in Mesopotamia, and the 
Near East Development Corp. (rep- 
resented by the photo to the right 
showing the construction of a pipe- 
line east of the Euphrates River) in- 
dicate some of the American petro- 
leum interests in foreign lands with 
which an oil industry group dealt in 
a recent report to the Senate O’- 
Mahoney Committee investigation 
petroleum resources. The complete 
text of the summary and conclusions 
of the report is printed in this is- 
sue of NPN, starting on page 18. 





Independent Michigan Refineries Tackle Peacetime Problems 


Independent refineries in Michigan are swinging into action in an effort to solve some of the prob- 
lems facing them as a result of the switch from war to peacetime demands. Earl Lamm, NPN 
Staff correspondent, recently completed a survey of 18 independent refineries out of a total of 20. 
His report, the first of two to be made, starts in this issue on page 54. 


Bulk Plants’ Social Security Law Problems Discussed 


Elwin E. Hadlick, writing for NPN (starting on page 63) in this issue, discusses the employer- 
employe relationship as regards oil supplying companies and their compliance with social secur- 
ity laws. 

















elt is estimated that through the efficient routing of 
tank trucks during the war period, Fuel Oil Marketers 
have been able to effect a 33% saving in mileage, not to 
mention the saving in manhours, manpower and equip- 
ment. This has resulted in a lower delivery cost and a 
greater profit per gallon delivered. In the effecting of 
this economy, Brodie Meters have contributed a large 
share. Not only that, but on loading racks as well as 
Tank Trucks, Brodie Meters have eliminated countless 
errors and losses which otherwise could never have been 
located or corrected. In order to keep operating costs 
down, now and in the future, adopt Brodie Meters... 
and dispatch your trucks from metered loading racks 
on a onc-way route of scheduled deliveries. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY. 
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PETROLEUM METERING EXCLUSIVELY 
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SINCE 1927 


RALPH N. BRODIE CO., INC. 955 Glsr SrreET, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA ¢ Division Offices: CHRYSLER BUILDING, New YorK CITY 
39 E. VAN BUREN, CHICAGO © 302 So. PEARL, DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ 164 JACKSON, SEATTLE, WASH. ¢ 2101 So. SAN PEDRO, Los ANGELES, CALIF 
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A LETTER FROM LISBON 
about VISEGRIP Closures 


\ X JE WOULD have spared our corre- 

spondent ia Lisbon the inconvenience 
if we had known he was planning to make 
sectional cuts in VisEGR!P CLosurReEs for 
the purpose of studying their construction, 
installation and operation—as well as com- 
paring them with the competitive closure. 
We would have sent specimen panels to 
him, with the sections cut out—as we will 
to any other drum user, at any time. 


The man in Lisbon studied the patented fea- 
ture of the VisEGRIP flange that drives the 


steel flange directly into the steel drum 
metal so that the two are locked together 
permanently in a single leakproof unit. Of 
course, he saw also that advantage of the all- 
steel vnit—steel drum, steel flange and steel 
plug. 

But, as we said, we would have spared him 
the inconvenience and would still have 
made it possible for him to study the impor- 
tant mechanical points of the VisEGRIP 
CLosuREs. We shall comply with requests 
for sample panels, promptly. 


The features of VisEGRIP CLOSURES are available to you, if you specify 


“Drums to be equipped with ViseGrip Closures” 


Every drum manufacturer in the United States has a stock 
of ViseGrip CLOSURES and is equipped to build them into 
your drums with Rieke Dies. 





The ViseGrip Closure is the all-steel 
losure. It seals the drum by locking the 
lrum metal tightly in a vise.... The drum 
yecomes part of the VisEGrIP Closure and 
las a single, superior seal. 





WiseEGRIP 


CLOSURES 


Drums with ViseGrip Closures 
are sealed and safe... 


developed und produced for more than 20 years by 


RiCKE METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AUBURN, INDIANA NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
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Fellow Oil Men Hail W. 


Va. Petroleum Assn. 


President 


William Clifford “Andy” Anderson (left) new president of th e West Virginia Petroleum Assn., ribs the retiring president 
W. A. Jackley, South Penn Oil Co., over Mr, Jackley’s new Victory — red, white and blue — tie. Mr. Anderson was elected 
to the office of president at the association convention Oct. 17. 


West Virginia Petroleum Assn.’s new 
president, William Clifford “Andy” An- 
derson, zone manager for Texaco in 
Charleston, W. Va., joined The Texas 
Co. in Norfolk, Va., in 1930. He was 
later transferred to Charleston and _ his 
territory at present covers the southern 
half of the state. 


Mr. Anderson’s qualifications for his 
new post can be summed up by the 
answers given by his fellow oil men 
when they were asked about him. They 
opined, “For my dough, he’s 100%,” 
which is West Virginia’s method of 
paying the highest possible compliment. 


The new president has been on the 
executive committee of the association 
for several years, and is given credit 
for doing many things to make the ac- 
tivities of the group successful. He is 
known for making his own decisions, 
and as a fighter, particularly on matters 
pertaining to taxes. 


The West Virginia association is a 


state-wide organization of oil 
ciating differently from some _ associa- 
tions. It consists of a state committee and 
local committees in each of the state’s 
55 counties. These are working commit- 
tees, not just honorary appointments. 
Frequent meetings are held, and, as Mr. 
Anderson remarked, “When they begin 
getting rusty they are lubricated with 
enthusiasm from state headquarters in 
Charleston.” 

Members 


men, op- 


include anyone in the oil 
business, independent operators, em- 
ployes of large or small companies. 
Through the association the members of 
the industry pool their efforts in behalf 
of sound gevernment and against ex- 
cessive taxation, unreasonable regulation 
and unjust restrictions upon members 
of the industry and its customers. 

It foilews in its operations the seal 
of the state of West Virginia—Montani 
Semper Libri—mountaineers are always 
free—and fights to make that particularly 
applicable in the oil industry. 
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Co-ops Fight Oil Treaty; Want to Join 


independents in Operating Littie inch 


Ask RFC to Call Conference Between Them and Marketers To 


NPN News Bureau 


HICAGO — Cooperatives plan an 
ve battle against. approval of the 
n Anglo-American Oil Agreement: be- 


it “freezes the lawfully acquired 
possessions” of American major oil com- 
panies and others now operating in the 
Middle East. Apparently they fear it 
freezes out the cooperatives, who through 
the International Cooperative Petroleum 
Assn. had planned to build a refinery 
tl ere. 

Construction of such a plant has been 
under discussion by the cooperatives for 
several months, and Howard A, Cowden, 
leader in activities, said that 
no location for the plant has yet been 
The co-ops suggest creation 
of an International Oil Authority under 
control of United Nations. 

In addition to opposing the major 
oil companies in the Middle East, the 
cooperatives want independent petrolenm 
marketers, and possibly independent pro- 
ducers and refiners too, to join them in 
forming a corporation to take over and 
operate the Little Big Inch pipeline in 
this country. 


( se 


co-op oil 


S€ lected. 


[his would enable both the co-ops and 
compete with major 
oil companies in petroleum  transporta- 
tion, an important factor in petroleum 
marketing, the believe. 


independents to 


c¢ »-OPs 
Pass Resolutions 


lhese significant developments were 
pointed up in res@lutions passed by 
boards of directors of National Coopera- 
Inc., The Cooperatives League, 
U. S. A., and National Cooperatives 
Finance, at quarterly meetings held at 
the Morrison Hotel October 23-25. The 
three boards are top policy organizations 
in the cooperative movement. 


tive Ss. 


National Cooperatives board is com- 
posed of two men from each regional 
cooperative and had a membership of 
36 at the beginning of the meeting. This 
was increased to 40 when representa- 
tives of Nebraska Farmers Union State 
Exchange, Omaha, and Alberta Coopera- 
tive Wholesale, Edmonton, Alberta, were 
idmitted to membership on Oct. 25. The 
League board membership is 20, and 
the Finance board, nine. 

In addition, cooperatives are pushing 
manufacturers for delivery of oil market- 

‘ equipment, electric household ap- 
pliances and other related items, which 

usually handled at big service stations 
of all oil companies. 
Ed Williams, service manager for 
itional Cooperatives, Inc., said that 
op factories are making milk coolers 
d electric water heaters for dairies and 
iseholds, and milking machines, and 
it other manufacturers have promised 
lelivery for vacuum cleaners at the 
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Investigate Possibility of Taking Over Pipeline 


wholesale level for mid-November and 
at the retail level by Dec. 1. Farm 
tractor tires have been added to the 
co-op sales program. For the past nine 


years, he said, National co-ops have 
handled automobile and_ bicycle tires 
only. All orders for batteries are being 


filled now, he said. Home refrigera- 
tors are built by outside factories, using 
dies belonging to the co-op, and delivery 
of 20,000 units is anticipated during 
first year of full production, beginning 
early in 1946. Small quantities of wash- 
ing machines are due for arrival De- 
cember 15. 

The two resolutiors passed by the 
co-ops follow: 


Anglo-American Oil Treaty 

Whereas, The future peace of the world and 
the future well-being of democracy through- 
out the world will be greatly influenced and 
determined by the ownership and control of 
the crude oil resources of the world, and 

Whereas, Various oil corporations, often with 
the aid of their governments, have gained con- 
trol over vast oil deposits in the Middle East; 
and a condition has been developed 
which threatens the 


thereby 
peace of the world and 
incidentally opportunity for the de- 
velopment of international oil cartels, and for 
exploitation of the throughout the 
world, and 
Whereas, A treaty 
governments which gives government sanc- 
tion to oil agreements for the benefit and profit 
of cartels, and hence to the exploitation o! 
the consuming public, 
Therefore Be It Resolved; 


provides 
consumers 


is now proposed between 


That Natioral 





Collier Named Chairman And 
R. G. Follis President SOCAL 
NPN News Bureau 

SAN FRANCISCO—H. D. Collier, 
president of California Standard for 
last five years, has been named chair- 
man of company’s board of directors, 
and R. G. Follis, a vice president and 
director since 1942, elected to succeed 
him in the presidency. 

The retiring president said Mr. 
Follis had served the company well 
for many years, and particularly dur- 
ing the war he demonstrated “such a 
complete grasp of the company’s prob- 
lems and its promises for the future 
as to win the extreme confidence of 
our entire organization, and to sug- 
gest him as the logical man to suc- 
ceed me in the presidency.” 

Mr. Follis, a Princeton graduate and 
native of San Francisco, first worked 
for Standard of California in 1924 at 
the Richmond refinery. After service 
both in Bakersfield and El Paso, he 
was brought back to San Francisco in 
1932, made general manager of the 
manufacturing department in 1940, 
and assistant to the president in De- 
cember, 1944. 
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Cooperatives, Inc., and The Cooperative 
League of the USA, do hereby advise the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, and the Senate of the United States that 
the future peace of the world must not be 
traded away for the benefit of those who are 
seeking to gain control and to perpetuate con- 
trol over these oil deposits, and That these 
cooperative organizations believe and insist that 
the provisions of the Atlantic Charter should 
not be ignored, that these supplies of petroleum 
“should be available in accordance with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, and in order 
to serve the needs of collective security,” and 

That an Intemational Oil Authority should 
be created under the control of the United 
Nations organization to own and control the 
development of these oil resources and to thus 
give meaning to the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter, and 

That a copy of this resolution shall go to 
the President of the United States, to the Sec- 
retary of State, and to the Senate of the United 
States, and to cooperative organizations 
throughout (the United States) or (the world). 


Government Pipelines 

Whereas, The government of the United 
States built with public money what are gen- 
erally known as the Big Inch and Little Inch 
pipelines, and 

Whereas, Practically the entire investment 
of approximately $142,000,000 in these pipe- 
lines has been paid by the consuming public 
through the purchase of oil and gasoline, and 
these pipelines are now practically debt free, 


and 


Whereas, Pipeline transportation of oil and 
gasoline to interior United States, or to a large 
part of the consuming public, is the most effi- 
cient and most .economical transportation, and 


Whereas, Pipeline transportation, other than 
the Big Inch and Little Inch lines is now and 
always has been owned and controlled, with 
few exceptions, by the major oil companies and 
this ownership and control has resulted in high 
profits which have been paid by the consum- 
ing public, and 


Whereas, Ownership and control of pipelines 
have been and still are major factors in the 


development and maintenance of a_ virtual 
monoply for the major oil companies. 
Therefore, be it resolved: That National 


Cooperatives, Inc., and The Cooperative 
League, USA, owned and controlled by millions 
of consumers, do hereby protest any decision 
or action by the government to abandon these 
pipelines or to prevent or discourage their 
usefulness in the public interest, 


That the Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion shall be urged to call, immediately, a 
conference of independent oil marketers, and 
of cooperative organizations, for the purpose 
of discussing the possibility ef these groups 
organizing a corporation which would act ae 
an operator of the Little Big Inch line and which 
would thus be helpful to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the government in 
carrying out the mandate of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act, which is to dispose of surplus prop- 
erty to independent and small industrial or- 
ganizations as far as possible, and 

That copies of this resolution shall go to all 
government officials who are trustees for this 
public property, to the President of the United 
States, to the Petroleum Administrator for War. 
to the Surplus Property Administrator and to 
the Congress of the United States and to all 
cooperative organizations in the United States. 
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Nazis Dropped Fischer-Tropsch 


Indications Are Politics, Not 
Scientific Factors, Brought 
About Decision 


By V. B. Guthrie 
Editor, NPN Technical Section 

‘The Germans apparently had dropped 
the Fischer-Tropsch process as a means 
for making synthetic fuels and lubri- 
cants essential to their prosecution of 
the war, in favor of the coal hydrogena- 
tion process. This is one of the scientific 
wartime developments in the Third Reich 
which has come to light with the making 
public of the reports of the U. S. Tech- 
nical Oil Mission. 

The decision, however, may not have 
been entirely scientific, because there 
are indications that political influence was 
brought to bear in favor of the coal hy- 
drogenation process by the I. G. Far- 
benindustrie. This may have brought 
about the discarding of the Fischer- 
Tropsch process. 

The group of 22 oil company and Bu- 
reau of Mines technologists who com- 
prised the oil mission were part of the 
Technical Industrial Intelligence Com- 
mittee, including representatives of many 
industries, which was sent by this gov- 
ernment to Germany last spring during 
the last stages of the war. There they 
teamed up with technical representatives 
of the British petroleum and other indus- 
tries, and sometimes with technologists 
of the U. S. Army and Navy. 

Following closely on the heels of the 
advancing Allied armies, they entered 
the German operated refineries, synthetic 
oil plants, rubber plants, chemical manu- 
facturing establishments and __ others. 
There they seized and removed operat- 
ing data, reports, photographs, flow charts 





Process for Coal Hydrogenation 


4G 


4 
‘ 


Bureau of Mines Photo 


Results of a direct bomb hit on hydrogenation stall, Gelsenberg, Benzin, A.G. 
Gelsenkirchen 


and other material from which to secure 
information on scientific and industrial 
developments in Germany. It is_ this 
data, now reduced to report form, that 
is being made public for the benefit of 
the petroleum and other industries in 
this country, 





L000 frames each. 


of Commerce, Washington. 


at which it will sell. 





How to Secure Reports on Wartime Refining in Germany 


‘The complete reports from Germany of the U. S. Technical Oil Mission 
are being transferred to microfilm and will include 150 reels of approximately 
PAW Administrator Davies has arranged for the microfilm 
reels, as completed, to be available through the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, at the usual nominal reproduction cost. 

Indexes of the microfilm reels are being prepared to describe briefly 
the information contained in each reel. 
inspection in the Library of Congress and in libraries in 35 key cities, to 
aid in the selection of material from the reels themselves. 

In addition, the most important data in the microfilm reels is being pre- 
pared in special reports, through the co-operation of the men on the oil 
teams and the Technical Advisory Committee of PIWC. 
reports have already been made and they will all be available for inspection 
in the Library of Congress and the 35 libraries in key cities 

The general complete publication of these special reports on the oil 
mission’s work in Germany and of the reports of the missions from other 
industries will be made by the Office of Publication Board of the Department 
A first index of approximately 400 of the reports 
now available, including many of the oil mission, is now available. 
dex gives the number of pages in the individual report and the price (nominal 
Oil men can secure copies of this first index, and of 
later indexes as issued, without cost, by writing the Office of the Publication 
Board, Department of Commerce, Washington, 25, D. C. 


These indexes will be available for 


Some 40 of these 


The in- 








Now that the curtain of secrecy which 
the Nazis imposed on all scientific work 
in Germany even before the start of 
the war has been torn aside, among 
other facts, it has been learned that 
the Germans earlyg in the war started 
development work to make high aro- 
matic content aviation gasoline via the 
coal hydrogenation process. On the com- 
mercial side, detailed data has been col- 
lected by the oil mission on 15 hydro- 
genation plants operated by the Ger- 
mans, and there may have~ been more. 
The 15 for which records are now avail- 
able were turing out close to 4,000,000 
tons annually of liquid fuel products, of 
which 25 to 30% was gasoline. 

The German plant building program 
called for the building of at least five 
more large hydrogenation plants, som: 
of them at least to be underground 
Raw materials used in the commercial 
hydrogenation plants included bitumin 
ous coal, brown coal, coal tar and petr 
leum residues. The larger plants wet 
using coal. 

The development work on the co 
hydrogenation process was carried 
under the direction of I. G. Farbi 
industrie at its Research Departmé 


' 


at Ludwigshafen. The work was in 
direction of finding means for increas 
the aromatic content of the aviation gas 
line produced, since the Luftwaffe 

sisted it would sacrifice volume vi 
for high aromatic content. Meth 


(Continued on p. 44.) 
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Fun's Over, Labor Unions Discover; Industry 


Set to Do Battie for its Fundamental Rights 


NPN News Bureau 

(LEVELAND—Labor unions, taking 

stock of the trend of events during recent 

weeks, probably have arrived at the dis- 

comforting conclusion that the strike- 

happy days are approaching the twilight 

period, or at least face a serious threat. 

he stiffening of industry’s determina- 

tion to battle for its rights was indicated 
in these events last week 


Frederick C. Crawford, president 
of Thompson Products, Inc., here, won 
his fight for management’s freedom of 
speech (see NPN, Oct. 24, page 3). 


> 


2. The unions went down in defeat 
when Thompson Products workers voted 
more than 2 to 1 against the C.I.O.- 
United Automobile Workers, and the 
A.F. of L.-United Automobile Workers 
group attracted the support of a mere 
handful. 


3. The strike-bound SKF _ industries, 
Inc., in Philadelphia, filed suit for $2,000,- 
000 against Local 2898, United Steel- 
workers (C.I.O.) and seven officers as 
a result of strikes there. 


1. Strikers at three Pennsylvania re- 
fineries, finding that the Navy was not 
interested in seizing two plants in Oil 
City (Pennzoil and James B. Berry 
Sons’) and one in Emlenton (Quaker 
State), and deciding also that the com- 
panies would remain firm in their, deci- 
sions not to negotiate until the men re- 
sumed work, voted to return to their 
jobs on the same basis as was prevalent 
before they walked out. 


5. Some 3,000 workers of the Pack- 
ard Electric (General Motors) plant in 
Warren, O., returned to their jobs after 
a seven-week strike, agreeing to arbi- 
trate a dispute involving seven dis- 
ciplined union officials in the manner in 
which G.M. had proposed throughout 
the dispute. 


6. Oil report numerous 
members have expressed a wish to leave 
the O.W.I.U. as soon as possible, saying 
they were disgusted with the tactics of 
the union in the recent oil strike. Harvey 
O'Conner, O.W.I.U. press agent writing 
in the C.1.O. News, apparently attempts 
to counteract this trend by asserting that 
thousands are new joining the union since 
il plants are operating under Navy con- 
trol. (See Frank P. S. Glassey’s column 

page 15.) 


companies 


rhe petroleum industry kept its finger 
on the pulse of all these developments 
but particular interest was centered in 
Mr. Thompson’s victory in the United 
States Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals 
and his subsequent victory when his 
workers voted against the C.I.O. and 
AF’, of L. 

The Thompson Products workers ap- 
perently heeded the advice of their em- 
ployer when he minced no words in say- 
ing that he believed they should vote 

inst the U.A.W.U. The results of the 
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collective bargaining election last week 
follow: 


C.1.0.-United Auto Workers 929 
A.F. of L.-United Auto Workers 55 


Neither union 1,707 
Void .. eae 8 
Challenged ...... 185 


In Philadelphia SKF, one of the larg- 
est manufacturers and producers of ball 
and roller bearings in this country, last 
week filed a suit for $2,000,000, or such 
damages as it may be able to show, 
against Local 2898, United Steelworkers 
(C.1.0.), and seven of its officers. 

Attorneys for the company also served 
notice on Superintendent of Police How- 
ard P. Sutton and Sheriff Austin Meehan 
tnat the city and county would be held 
jointly liable, under a state act of 1841, 
tor any damages sustained at the plant 
by reason of inability to get necessary 
employes into the plant. 

The complaint also seeks an injunc 
tion barring mass picketing at the main 
plant of the SKF. 

The 1841 act was passed by the legis- 
lature as an outgrowth of the “Know- 
Nothing” riots of the last century. It was 
cited by the Apex Hosiery Co, in its 
successful effort to collect from the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers (C.1LO.), and the city, for damages 
to its plant during the sit-down strike in 
1938. 

The suit was filed a few hours after a 
picket line, 800 strong, augmented by 
volunteers from half a dozen other 
unions, beat off a series of attacks by 
about 150 police under Inspector Earl 
LaReau, who attempted to force pas- 
sage for the cars of company executives. 

In one of the melees Ervin Fleet, a 
shop steward for Local 2898, received a 
severe scalp wound from a police club. 

The disorder marked the third suc- 
cessive day upon which the union, 
through mass picketing, attempted to 
block the entry of executives, office 
workers and cafeteria employes, It was 
the first day on which not a single per- 
son was able to enter. 


Holds Pol’ce Responsible 


Shortly after the injunction suit was 
filed, Frank B. Murdoch and Harry Ka- 
lish, company counsels, told Supt. of 
Police Howard P. Sutton and Sheriff 
Austin Meehan that police had failed to 
secure ingress and egress to the plant, 
and that under the Riot Act of 1841, the 
county and the sheriff would be held 
iesponsible for all damage. 

Mr. Murdoch claimed certain execu- 
tives and employes “necessary to the 
safeguarding of the plant were not able 
to get in.” 

Common Pleas Court set a hearing in 
the injunction suit for last Monday be- 
fore the full bench — President Judge 
Frank Smith and Judges Eugene V. 
Alessandroni and Clare Gerald Fenerty. 
At NPN press time the hearing was still 
in progress. 

In that action the company asked for 


a preliminary injunction, to be made 
permanent after a hearing, restraining 
tne detendants individually and as rep- 
resentatives of the union from aiding, 
abetting, encouraging, ordering or as- 
sisting tne work stoppage “by means of 
violence” and mass picketing, and by 
intimidation or coercion barring lawful 
entry, 

The bill of complaint cited that the 
company and the union entered into a 
coutract, still in force, which barred 
strikes and lockouts. In spite of this 
clause, it continued, the defendants 
“conspired together” on Sept. 26 to stop 
all work at the company’s two plants 
still in operation. Behind the trouble, it 
said, was the transfer of an employe 
from Plant 3, upon its closing, to Plant 
1. This, it was asserted, was done under 
the contract and without protest from 
the union. 

The firm believes “that in further- 
ance of their conspiracy, the defendants 
intend to continue by violence and 
threats of violence and by massed picket- 
ing to prevent other persons legally en- 
titled to enter the plaintiff’s premises and 
that they will persist in such unlawful 
interference unless prevented by the 
court.” 

The $2,000,000 damages sought was 
based partly on the company’s allega- 
tion that “unless the plaintiff is permitted 
to proceed with its existing contracts and 
its reconversion program, and with plans 
for future production, it will suffer great 
injury and loss, the amount of which 
cannot be exactly computed but is 
averred to be in excess of $500,000.” 

As a result of cessation of operations 
and “forcible prevention” of mainte- 
nance work, damage in excess of $1,000,- 
000 has been caused to materials in the 
course of production, and to machinery 
and equipment, the bill added. The re- 
maining $500,000 loss it was claimed, 
will grow out of inability to complete 
contract terminations speedily, with the 
result that capital invested in material 
for war production may be frozen indef- 
initely. 


Ex-Serviceman Heads New 
Independent Oil Union 


Special to NPN 

PORT ARTHUR, Tex. — Cecil Sands, 
an ex-serviceman with four years combat 
record, said today 800 oil workers have 
joined the independent union of which 
he is temporary chairman, and that many 
former O.W.I.U. members are joining. 

The union, starting in Gulf Oil Co. 
refinery, is called Independent Refinery 
Employes’ Assn. Proposed by-laws pro- 
vide that at least three-fourths of mem- 
bership must vote and 67% of those vot- 
ing must approve before a strike can be 
called. 

Working with Mr. Sands, a refinery 
stillman for Gulf, is J. E. Rowe, a former 
Army major who is now Gulf still engi- 
neer. 

Gulf has around 5000 employes in its 
refinery here. When Mr. Sands revealed 
the independent move about a week ago 
he said 150 workers had signed up. 





Navy and Labor Dept. Await Labor-Management 


Pariey as Wage Dispute 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—The oil wage dis- 
pute pot bubbled quietly if not too 
pleasantly on the back of the industrial 
stove at NPN press time. 

Shoved there when Navy talks with 
management and union leaders ended 
inconclusively last week, it was eyed as 
though it held a witches’ brew by Navy 
and Labor Department officials awaiting 
President Truman’s wage-price policy 
declaration—only hours away—and _ the 
labor-management 
Nov. 5. 

Into it had been stirred these latest 
ingredients: 

1—C.1.0. charges attributed to the 
oil workers’ chief, O. A. Knight, that re- 
tention of Navy control of seized plants 
“makes it possible for the companies to 
delay collective bargaining indefinitely”: 
that in last week’s parley management- 
“defying” the government—“again erect- 
ed barbed wire barricades” against bar- 
gaining, and in some instances was dis- 
seminating false propaganda. 

2—Reported displeasure of the Navy 
at disposition shown by both manage- 
ment and union in the service arm’s at- 
tempt to bring about a settlement of dif- 
ferences and withdrawn from adminis- 
tration of the plants. 

3—The demand by Mr. Knight, ac- 
cording to a C.1.O. press release, that (A) 
either the companies agree to arbitrate 
immediately the difference between the 
15% increase offered earlier by some com 
panies and the 30% asked by the union 
or (B) the Navy return the seized proper- 
ties to private control and allow the dis- 
pute to be settled through “the normal 
process of collective bargaining.” 

4—Proposal by Sen. Murray (D. 
Mont.), that Congress provide sanctions 
against employers who fail to increase 
take-home pay of their workers. 

5—Charge by Rep. Vursell (R. IIL), 
that top C.I.O. leaders “are not telling 
their members the truth” in assailing him 
for voting against what C.I.O. called la- 
bor measures, and his declaration he 
voted against reciprocal trade agreement 
legislation “to protect the C.1.O. oil work- 
ers in my district.” 

6—Limited 


conference set for 


circulation to press of 
economists’ advisory group suggestion to 
OWNR that U. S. industry can absorb 
a 24%-pay boost without price increases 
because of prospective tax savings, down 
grading of workers and increased effi 
ciency and productivity. 

7—Question whether anything practi- 
cal could come of the lakor-management 
conference to be convened here next 
Monday. 

Of special significance to the oil 
industry in the agenda for that parley 
was the projected discussion of policy 
with regard to the mutuality of re- 
sponsibility for contracts, better control 
by unions over members and a provision 
against strikes or lock-outs while agree- 
ments are in force. 


Pot Bubbles Quietly 


These questiors were to be discussed 
under the head of “extent to which in- 
dustrial disputes can be minimized by 
provisions incorporated in collective bar- 
gaining agreements such as: 

(A) The procedure to be followed in 
(1) the adjustment of disputes and 
grievances during the life of a contract 
and (2) the negotiation of a succeeding 
contract, 

(B) The policy that once an agree- 
ment has been signed, no strikes or lock- 
outs shall take place while it is in force, 
but that disputes shall be settled between 
the parties by other means provided in 
the contract. 

(C) When negotiations between the 
parties concerning the terms of renewal 
of a contract have failed, provision should 
be made for the early use of conciliation, 
mediation, and, where necessary, volun- 
tary arbitration. 

(D) Provision by management and 
labor of facilities and personnel to enable 
grievances to be settled quickly at the 
level where they occur. 

(E) Adherence by both parties to a 
policy of responsibility for living up to 
the letter and spirit of all 
agreements and effective 
carry it out. : 

(F) Consideration of action needed 
by unions to control their members for 
conduct in violation of an agreement, 
ind action needed by management to 
control their officials and supervisory 
force who engaged in violation of an 
agreement. 

No oil industry representative will be 
a delegate to the forthcomming labor- 
management conference, but among 
management alternates named are: 
James Tanham, vice president of The 
Texas Co., former employer-member of 
WLB and Noah Dietrich, executive vice 
president of Hughes Tool Co., Houston. 

The administration exhibited, at least, 
marked optimism about chances for the 
success of the conference. In a joint 
memorandum promising that “the govern- 
ment will see that proper machinery is 
set up to put into practice the suggestions 
of the conferees,” Labor Secretary 
Schwellenbach and Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace reported: 


collective 
measures to 


“In spite of the present turbulent in- 
dustrial condition, there has been a re- 
markable meeting of minds (in the plan- 
ning of the parley) and an unprece- 
dented willingness to understand and 
cooperate in the public interest on the 
part of the 
leadership.” 


nation’s labor management 


They added, “We have confidence that 
taken as a 
result of this conference to provide in 
finitely better human _ relationships — in 
industry. We confidently 
practical results. ’ 


many important steps can be 


expect some 


To date, they said, “brilliant progress” 
had been made by a committee of prin- 
cipals—heads of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, U. S. Chamber of Com- 





and ClO—and a s 
committee appointed by them to prep 


merce, A. F. of L, 


the agenda. And they foresaw t 
“actually a group 
distinguished, able and experienced 
meeting in the best democra 
tradition, to attempt solutions to some 
our present industrial problems and 
plan for the future.” 


conference as 


zens, 


They recounted that a communicati 
to Secretary Schwellenbach from §S 
Vandenberg (R-Mich) was the con 
sive factor in decision by President 
Truman to call the parley. 

At the time the Senator’s letter w 
received, they related, Mr. Truman a 
Mr. Schwellenbach were studying a 
discussing a 1917 conference (“w 
planned beforehand . . .a_substant 
success”) and a 1920 meeting (“hurriedly 


poe eee eles Se 


called . . .less successful”) with the idea 
of calling together a group to discuss and 
plan post-war industrial relations. 
Senator Vandenberg said he was “w 
dering whether there may not be an 
analogy between the two problems 
(peace abroad and peace at home) to 
the extent that the method by which we 
are solving the one could be the approach 
which might promise to solve the other.” 
Inquiring if it were not possible to 
ipply to vital industrial relations!ips 
at home the United 
Nations conference at San Francisco, the 
Michigan lawmaker observed: 
“Responsible management knows that 


formula of the 


free collective bargaining is here to 


stay and that progressive law must co 
, ; 
tinue to support it and that it must be 


wholeheartedly accepted. | Respons b! 
labor leadership knows that irresponsib 
strikes and subversive attac: s upon essen- 
tial production 
to the permanent 
Bill of Rights. The American 
knows that we cannot.rebuild and main 
tain our national economy at the high 


are the gravest threats 
success of labor's 


publi 


levels required by our unavoidable neces- 
sities if we cannot have productive pea 

instead of 
dustrial 


disruptive war on the in 
front. 
knows the social statutes are futile excep 


American Government 


as they largely stem from mutual w 
dom and mutual consent.” 

According to the memorardum, “This 
crystallized in the President’s and Secr 
tary Schwellenbach’s the di 


cision to go ahead, and the pres 


mincs 


conference was called. 


Urges Sanctions if Take-Homc 
Wages Are Not Increased 


NPN News Bi 
W ASHINGTON—Sanctions aga 


corporations and other employers 
fail to increase 


wi rkers 


take-home pay ol 
suggested to ¢ 


( D-Mont). 


have been 
gress by Sen. Murray 
proposed that: 

1—OPA should be directed to r 
prices to offset any decrease in avera 
hourly wages resulting from eliminat 
of overtime wages or down grading 
employes. 
should amend _ the 
provide that any 
which refuses to bargain collectively 


2—Congress 


law to corporati 
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od faith or refuses to accept the medi- 
tion or voluntary arbitration offered by 

secretary of labor, is not entitled to 

carry-back and carry-forward tax 
visions with respect to the income of 

e year in which it so refused, 

Sen. Murray said he believed first point 
ould encourage management to grant 
ige increases to offset these factors 
eduction of average hourly wages due 

elimination of overtime or because 

downgrading), and would prevent 

y undue profits if industry refused to 
( sO.” 

As to his second point, he said, “If 
rporations are to engage in union- 
sting they should be required to do 

at their own expense.” 

The proposal was made in speech on 
‘eneral Motors-U.A.W. controversy over 
wage increases and price control.  As- 
serting industry now is making many 
savings in the cost of production, the 
Montanan declared: 

‘These savings include the dropping 
of overtime, the downgrading ot em- 
ployed workers, and the very substantial 
sums voted by the Congress in_ the 
elimination of the excess profits tax. 
Other savings not subject to such precise 
measurement which will be made by 
peacetime industry will considerably 
increase the level ot wages possible with- 
out requiring any raise m prices to con- 
suimers, 


s 


Humble Oil to Close Ingleside 
Refinery Within 90 Days 


Special to NPN 

HOUSTON — O.W.L.U, employes 
who struck at Humble Oil & Refining 
Company’s refinery at Ingleside have little 
to look forward to when the Navy relin- 
quishes control of the plant. 

Humble officials here have confirmed 
that the refinery, with a rated capacity of 
31,000 b/d, and the government-owned 
butadiene plant at Ingleside will be 
abandoned within the next 90 days. 

An Humble official early in October 
confirmed to NPN reports that the In- 

eside plant would be closed. He said 
the workers knew of the company plans 
and didn’t want to strike, but were forced 

by orders of the O.W.LU. 

Following announcement in Washing- 
ton that the government would close the 

tadiene plant, Humble issued the fol- 

Ving statement: 

At the time the government buta- 
ne plant was constructed at Ingle- 
the cracking facilities in the refin- 
were converted into the butadiene 
eration and during the war years the 
finery’s principal output was butadiene 
| other war products. The Ingleside 
finery proper, excluding the govern- 
nt war product facilities, is now a 
pping plant. It is not practicable to 
erate with the butadiene section closed 
wn. Therefore, all facilities at Ingle- 
le will be shut down.” 
Ingleside is the only Humble refinery 
iere O.W.I1.U. represents the employes, 
d the plant was seized once before by 
esidential order over a dispute be- 
een the company and union. 
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Knight Sees No Immediate Move 
By Navy Turning Back Oi! Plants 





Mr. Knight 


Special to NPN 

FORT WORTH—O. A. Knight, O. W. 
I. U. president, expects the Navy to re- 
tain control of the seized refineries until 
management and union reach some agree- 
ment on the wage dispute and sees no im- 
mediate prospect of the plants being re- 
turned to private operation. 

Mr. Knight told NPN that so far as he 
has been able to learn, operations in the 
seized refineries are proceeding normally. 

In answer to a query, he said the 
O. W. I. U. is “not alarmed” about the 
move to establish independent unions 
on the Texas Gulf coast, particularly at 
the refinery of the Gulf Oil Co. in Port 
Arthur. 

“In situations of this kind you always 
see unions trying to move in,” he re- 
marked. 

Mr. Knight likewise discounted an in- 
junction suit filed in San Antonio against 
the O. W. I. U. by the Fight for Free 
Enterprise, Inc., which seeks to outlaw 
O. W. I. U. operations in Texas on the 
grounds that it was never granted a state 
charter. 

“It is merely an attempt on the part 
of publicity hungry people to get in the 
press.” he stated. 


Amendment Would Hit Unions 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The House mili- 
tary affairs committee on Oct, 30 re- 
ported H. R. 3937 repealing the War 
Labor Disputes Act, but struck out a 
section abolishing the War Labor Board 
and added an amendment that would 
strip collective bargaining rights for one 
year from any union violating a con- 
tract which included a no-strike provi- 
sion. 

The amendment, proposed by Rep. 
Leslie C. Arends (R-IIl.), also would re- 
lieve employers of their contractual ob- 
ligations and permit them to sue labor 
unions for breach of contract. 


The committee also changed Section 
3, dealing with Section 313 of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1925, to provide 
that national banks, organizations creat- 
ed by Congress, corporations or labor 
organizations may not make any contri- 
bution, expend any sum, aid in the so- 
licitation of funds, or levy any assess- 
ments in connection with a campaign in 
which presidential or vice presidential 
electors, or a senator or representative, 
or a delegate or resident commissioner 
to Congress is to be elected, 

Corporations and labor organizations 
violating these provisions would be sub- 
ject to a $5,000 fine, with every officer 
or director who consents to a contribu- 
tion to be subject to a $1,000 fine. 





240 GI's Say They'd Be Glad to 
Work 52 Hours for 40-Hour Pay 
Special to NPN 

WYANDOTTE, Mich.—The reac- 
tion of men in uniform to the strikes 
which are spreading throughout the 
United States has found its way into 
print various times. The following 
letter tells how 240 enlisted men with 
an Army engineer company in France 
feel about the recent oil strike. It 
was addressed to the editor of the 
Wyandotte Tribune and was published 
as follows: 

France 
Sept. 25, 1945 
Dear Editor: 

To whom it may concern. 

I am writing in regards to an article 
in Stars and Stripes concerning the 
late strike at Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
where workers are seeking a 40-hour 
week, with pay for 52 hours. (We 
are wondering if they want eggs in 
their beer.) 

Many of us boys here would trade 
any day of the week for their jobs. 
We would be only too glad to work 
52 hours and get paid for 40 hours. 
At least we would be free when our 
day’s work is finished. We'd like to 
see those guys here in our place, 
sleeping in cold tents (so cold we 
sleep with our clothes on), and mud 
up to our ankles, 

We don’t know what to do with 
ourselves and have nothing to read. 
We did have movies, but now they 
have been taken away. Why do we 
have to keep on training and stand 
reveille at 6 a.m. every moming now 
that the war is over? 

We thought we did our job. Our 
morale is lower than a snake’s belly. 
The German PW’s have a better life 
than us. You're worrying about more 
money. We haven't been paid for 
three (3) months. We have been 
overseas for two years and fought 
through the European campaign and 
will trade places with any man who 
is dissatisfied with his job. 

Signed by: 
240 Enlisted Men 
Co. “C” Combat Engineers 





















Continuation of PIWC in Postwar Era Studied 


As Council Pays Tribute to Ickes and Davies 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Catching on strong 
ly is the thought that maybe PIWC 
ought to be continued in some form o1 
other during the postwar era. 


Meeting of PIWC last week, at which 
PAW Ickes, Deputy PAW Davies and 
industry men exchanged congratulations 
over a war job well done, served to point 
up the growing interest in the idea of 
maintaining such a form in Washington 
after PIWC itself bows out of the pic- 
ture. 


So kindly did most members take to 
the idea, that PIWC authorized Chair- 
man 'W. R. Boyd, Jr., to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to look into the matte 
and report back to PIWC at what is now 
scheduled to be its final meeting on 


Dec. 11. 


Impetus for the council’s move cam« 
in part from Deputy PAW Davies. 


Speaking at a PIWC banquet at which 
both he and PAW Ickes were acclaimed 
for their distinguished war service, Mr. 
Davies seemed to be urging the need for 
just such an organization when he ex- 
pressed the hope that industry and gov- 
ernment might continue on together in 
the same fruitful spirit which marked 
their joint war-time partnership. He sug- 
gested that if they did just that, there 
was no telling what “further miracles 
might be wrought,” and then, turning 
to Attorney General Tom Clark, who 
was seated nearby, he remarked half 
questioningly: 

“I don’t think there is anything even 
in the antitrust laws, is there Tom, that 
prohibits the thing I’m talking about.” 

Mr. Clark grinned, but said nothing. 
But Deputy PAW Davies had gotten his 
point across. 

While intriguing to practically the en- 
tire membership, the attitude of most 
council men was that the whole subject 
should be approached cautiously and ex- 
plored thoroughly from all angles, in- 
cluding the antitrust, before any decision 
is reached. To do that is the job of the 
committee named by Chairman Boyd. 

Representative of all segments of the 
industry, including majors, independents 
and trade associations, it was given the 
“widest latitude” by Mr. Boyd to explore 
and consider “any and all avenues” 
which might suggest themselves as 
means of preserving “the co-operative 
industry spirit of unity brought about 
by our war experience.” 

W. Alton Jones, president of Cities 
Service, is chairman of the special study 
committee, Its other members are: 

Don T. Andrus, Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Assn.; O. D. Donnell, Ohio 
Oil Co.; J. Frank Dranke, Gulf Oil Corp.; 
J. H. Drum, Natural Gas Assn. of 
America; W. H. Ferguson, Continental 
Oil Co.; B. A. Hardey, Independent Pet- 
roleum Assn.; C. L. Henderson, Western 
Petroleum Refiners Assn.; Fred W. 
Herlihy, National Oil Marketers Assn.; 


George A. Hill, Jr., Houston Oil Co.; 
Eugene Holman, Jersey Standard; W. F. 
Humphrey, Tidewater Associated, J. C. 
Hunter, Midcontinent Oil and Gas Assn.; 
B. Brewster Jennings, Socony-Vacuum; 
Ralph B. Lloyd, Western Oil and Gas 
Assn.; Harry A. Logan, National Petro- 
leum Assn.; B, L. Majewski, Deep Rock 
Oil Corp.; W. S. S. Rodgers, The Texas 
Co.; Charles F. Roeser and Pendleton; 
G. L. Rowsey, Gulf Coast Refiners Assn.; 
H. L. Thatcher, National Council of In- 
dependent Petroleum Assn.; C. P. Wat- 
son, Oil Producers Agency of California, 
ind Robert E. Wilson, Indiana Standard. 


The proposed continuation of PIWC 
was the principal item of business be- 
fore PIWC, but the big feature of its 
next-to-the-last meeting was the banquet 
thrown for PAW Ickes and Deputy 


Davies. 


Government big-wigs by the dozen 
ittended the affair. At the speakers’ ta- 
ble, just to mention a few, were Secre- 
taries Vinson and Patterson, Attorney 


General Clark, Reconversion Director 


John W. Snyder and Speaker Sam Ra 
burn. If they hadn’t been before, th 
must have come away impressed w 
the fact that the industry thought migh 
well of the way that the PAW duo 1 
the government end of the oil show d 
ing the war. 


‘Most Remarkable Job’ 


Messrs. Ickes and Davies, too, mi 
have been impressed after hearing Cha 
man Boyd extoll them for the “m 
remarkable job that ever has been di 
in the history of government-indust 
teamwork.” 


That the job was done, said Mr. Boy 
was “due to the statesmanship of Har 
L. Ickes, who saw the necessity of ru 
ning this thing as a partnership inst 
of as a bureaucratic setup, and to t 
organizing genius of Ralph K. Davies 

Then, on behalf of PIWC, he p 
sented each portrait plaques and meda 
attesting to the “distinguished war ser 
ice” they had rendered. 

Responding, PAW Ickes said _ that 


was convinced that “the oil job was th 


best war job done on the civilian side 
Washington.” Industry, he said, rea 


ized the size of the job to be done an 
pitched in and did it. At the next day’s 


Deputy PAW Davies Receives Gift from PIWC 

















Deputy PAW Davies (left) was presented with an illuminated globe by Chairman 
William R. Boyd of the PIWC, on behalf of the council 
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nd-closed-doors session of PIWC. 
Ickes expanded this theme. still 


said in effect, had dem- 
rated by their performance during 
war that they have brains which can 
urned to national as well as private 
So he expressed the hope 
they would use those brains to that 
in the years ahead, by taking a 
ter, more active interest in their 
try’s affairs both at home and abroad. 
1en PAW’s boss said that he favored 
turn to the Constitution, full force, 
warned that the nation should be- 
of government by the military in- 


il men, he 


ntage. 


1 of in the hands of civilians. The 
tary, he said, has its proper place, 
the people ought not to let a man 


1 big white horse ride in and tell 

1 what to do. 
\fter this private talk to PIWC, there 
more evidences of the council’s 
em for Messrs. Ickes and Davies. 
3estowed on Mr. Ickes was the privilege 
ymmissioning an artist of his own 
sing to paint a picture of Mrs. Ickes, 
bill to be paid by PIWC. Deputy 
Davies received a large illuminated 
With that out of the way, the council 
got down to the principal business 
1and—which was to see what might 
done, if anything, to preserve this 
spirit of sweetness and lizht in 

years ahead. 


Plans to Call First Meeting of 
New PIWC Group in Chicago 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—W. Alton Jones, presi- 
dent of Cities Service Co., shortly before 
NPN press time said he plans to call the 
initial meeting of the new 23-member 
PIWC committee, of which he is chair- 
man, during the A.P.I. convention in Chi- 
cago, Nov. 12-15. 

rhe appointment of the committee by 
PIWC Chairman Boyd,was_ described 
as being designed to investigate the pro- 
posed creation of a new industry organiz- 
ation which would perpetuate “the co- 
operative industry spirit of unity brought 
about by our war experience.” 

Mr. Jones said that the first meeting he 
will ask all committeemen who are pres- 
ent in Chicago for their views on the 
desirability of preserving the organiza- 
tion in some form. After preliminary dis- 
cussion, he added, a method will be 
formulated for conducting a detailed in- 
vestigation and reporting results to 
PIWC’s last meeting Dec. 11. 


PAW Public Relations Program 
Backing Withdrawn By PIWC 


Special to NPN 
ASHINGTON — PIWC has with- 
drawn its sponsorship of $300,000 PAW- 
oil industry public relations program, due 
to changed conditions resulting from end 
ir and prospective early liquidation 
tT PAW. 
\W has suggested a substitute pro- 
to cost only $200,000, but PIWC 
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The Joke’s On Davies But He Likes It 





Deputy PAW Davies was the target of Mr. Ickes’ jibe. but he laughed hardest 

of all when his chieftain told guests at the PIWC dinner that he had just learned, 

for the first time, that Mr. Davies once served as a “consulting professor” at Stan- 

ford University. If he had known it in the beginning, cracked PAW Ickes, he might 

have thought differently about making the California oil man his top aide. PIWC 
Chairman W. R. Boyd, Jr., enjoyed the joke, too 


Conservation Committee Chairman B. I. 
Graves told the Council that six of nine 
members of his group were opposed to 
“the industry sponsoring any PAW-oil 
industry program at this time due to the 
war being over and changed conditions 
now existing as a result of the termina- 
tion of the war.” 

Mr. Graves reported that 88 com- 
panies already had paid in a total of 
$148,764 to meet cost of the program 
the council had authorized at its July 18 
meeting. 


Legislators To End Use Tax 
But Keep the Gasoline Levy 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Senate and House 
conferees have decided to repeal the $5 
automobile use tax but to retain the 
present wartime excise impost taxes on 
gasoline and petroleum products. 

An amendment by Sen. Robert A. 
Taft (R-Ohio), which would have re- 
pealed the tax on gasoline, was stricken, 
along with a House proposal to eliminate 
wartime excises on furs, jewelry, cabaret 
checks, liquor, cosmetics, and various 
other goods and services. 


Rationing Allowance 
To Be Continued 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—OPA last week an- 
nounced that, effective Nov. 1, it is tem- 
porarily extending the period in which 
tankwagon ceiling prices for fuel oils and 
kerosine will continue to include 3/10 of 
a cent a gallon additional allowed for 
extra costs occasioned by rationing. 


While no time limit is now set, in which 
the addition may be charged, OPA said 
that it expects to complete its studies of 
this matter within 30 days, at which time 
the additional charge will be revoked in 
those areas where no hardship will re- 
sult. 


Although rationing of these products 
terminated in August, tankwagon re- 
sellers were authorized to continue the 
extra charge until Oct. 31. 

The products affected are kerosine, 
range oil Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, distillate 
fuel oils. 

Diesel oil, and vas oil, which house- 
holders generally buy at tankwagon levels 
for domestic heating. 





Indiana Standard Gets Stop Order from FTC 


In 1940 Detroit Price Discrimination Case 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—The Federal Trade 
Commission, acting on the first of four 
1940 complaints charging oil companies 
with price discriminations in the Detroit 
area, last week ordered Standard Oil Co., 
(Indiana) to cease and desist from viola- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act by dis- 
criminating in the price of gasoline of 
like grade and quality as among pur- 
chasers, 

The FTC said Standard was found to 
have sold its best-selling brand of gaso- 
line, Red Crown, to Citrin-Kolb Oil Co., 
Stikeman Oil Co., Inc., Wayne Oil Co., 
and Ned’s Auto Supply Co. at its tank- 
car price, which was 1*4c per gal. lower 
than the prices it charged for the same 
gasoline sold to other retail dealers in 
the Detroit metropolitan area. 


Ig allowing jobber classifications to 
the four dealers named, Standard did 
not require that they should sell only at 
wholesale, FTC said. It added that Ned’s 
sold all the gasoline it purchased at retail, 
and three others sold both at retail and 
wholesale. All were classed as “jobbers”. 

FTC asserted that the retailer's margin 
between Standard’s posted tank-wagon 
price and the prevailing retail selling 
price on Red Crown has been only 3.8c 
per gal. in the metropolitan area of De- 
troit since November, 1939, giving fa- 
vored customers “a material advantage” 
over other retail operators who pay full 
tank-wagon price and even over Stan- 
dard’s 

This competitive advantage, it was 
stated by FTC, is capable of being used 
and was used by Ned’s—and to some ex 
tent by Citrin-Kolb—to divert large 
amounts of business from other retailers 
of gasoline, with resultant injury to 
them and to their ability to continue in 
business successfully. 

Buell F. Jones, Standard of 
general counsel, commenting later on 
KTC’s ruling, declared that the decision 
will seriously affect most oil jobbers and 
probably result in eliminating many of 
them. In effect, he said, the FTC has 
ruled that sales to jobbers at lower 
prices than to retailers are a violation of 
the Robinson Patman Act if the jobbers 
concerned operate retail outlets also. 

The Commission’s order directs In- 
diana Standard to cease and desist from 
discriminating in the price of gasoline of 
like grade and quality among purchasers. 

1) By selling gasoline of like grade and 
quality to competing purchasers at dif- 
ferent prices. 


retailer-customers. 


Indiana 


2) By otherwise discriminating in price 
between purchasers of gasoline of like 
grade and quality. 

3) By selling gasoline to some retailers 
at prices different from those charged 
other retailers, provided this shall not 
prevent price differences of less than .5c 
per gallon. 


4) By allowing to any dealer, jobber or 
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wholesaler who sells gasoline at retail, a 
lower price than Standard charges its 
retailer-customers who compete in sale 
and distribution of such gasoline. 

5) By selling gasoline to any dealer, 
jobber or wholesaler at a price lower than 
the price Standard charges its competing 
retailer-customers, where such dealers, 
jobbers or wholesalers resell the gaso- 
line to any of their retailer-customers at 
less than Standard’s posted tank-wagon 
price, or who grant any discounts, re- 
bates, allowances or services having net 
effect of price reduction to retailer. 

Suits still are pending against Gulf 
Refining Co., The Texas Co., and Shell 
Oil Co., Inc. 


Petroleum Resources Hearings 
Will Be Resumed on Nov. 16 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Senate Petroleum 
Resources Committee will resume hear- 
ings Nov. 16, with a discussion of sur- 
plus war facilities disposal. Committee 
procedure has not been decided definite- 
ly, nor has witness list been prepared. 

Surplus Property Administration’s pre- 
liminary report to Congress on pipeline 
disposal now is expected to go to Con- 
gress next week. It will contain no rec- 
ommendation, but only such basic data 
as cost of lines, present status, problems 
involved in disposal, and possible uses for 
lines. 


Truman Favors a Full-Time 
Science Unit Administrator 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — President Truman 
favors a federal 
the direction of a single administrator 
who will be a full-time federal official, 
and an advisory board composed of the 
best qualified scientists in the country, all 
appointed by the President, OWMR 
Director John W. Snyder has informed 
subcommittees of the Senate military 
affairs and commerce committees. 

“The President feels strongly, as do I, 
that an organization so designed would 
conform to sound administrative practice 
and experience and would best achieve 
the objective common to both of the 
legislative proposals now before you,” 
Mr. Snyder said. 


research agency under 


House Judiciary Committee 
OCkays Anti-Monopoly Bill 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Rep. Kefauver’s 
anti-monopoly bill (H.R. 2357) to pre- 
vent any corporation from acquiring stock 
or assets of another for monopolistic 
purposes, was unanimously approved last 
week by a House Judiciary subcommittee, 
but with several important amendments. 

Four tests which FTC is directed to 
make to determine the consistency of 
the agreement with “public interest” are 
defined in the bill. 


Lead Outlook Is Gloomy for 
Next Year, WPB Asserts 


NPN News Bur 

WASHINGTON—VU. S. lead sup; 
in 1946 will fall short of the curr 
years production and the “screws \ 
have to be tightened” on automoti 
batteries and other lead-consuming it 
to spread supplies evenly. High W! 
officials say, however, no curtailment 
expected on lead for premium-gr: 
gasoline. 

Although WPB itself officially goes « 
of existence Nov. 3, allocation and ot! 
controls on lead, tin and rubber un 
M-38, L-74 and R-1l, respectively, wv 
continue in force under civilian prod 
tion administration which takes over 
that date. 

Cutbacks in production of 100-octan 
gasoline—which consumed about 5,0 
tons of lead per month at wartime ps 
—have reduced Ethyl Corp’s claim 
lead to only 1,300 tons per month 
output of premium. The latter requii 
ment, which WPB feels represents pea: 
time consumption rate, is expected to bi 
met despite the low lead supply. 


PAW Drops Foreign Supply and 
Transportation Restrictions 


NPN News Burea 
WASHINGTON — Restrictive provi- 
sions of PAW Directive 70, governi 
foreign supply and transportation, are b: 
ing dropped Nov. 1 and the job of sup- 
plying foreign requirements turned bac} 
into normal commercial channels. 
Directive 70 itself is not being revoked 
until such time as programs and _ship- 
ments instituted before Nov. 1 are com- 
pleted, but will be rescinded not later 
than Dec. 31. In the meantime, PAV 
has notified the Foreign Operations 
Committee in New York to discontinu 
functioning of its North African, West 
African and Near East-Far East S. & D 
committees, and of its European petro- 
leum supply, bulk tonnage and _ Latin- 
American petroleum supply committees 


Named Berge's Chief Aide 


NPN News Burea 
WASHINGTON—Kenneth L. Kimb| 
member of anti-trust division of Justic« 
Department since 1934 and chief of th 
appellate section before he entered Arm: 
in 1943, has been named first assistant 


to Assistant Attorney General Wendell 


Berge and will have general supervisi 
of all anti-trust matters 
rection. 


under his d 


Sees End of Tire Rationing 


NPN News Bure 
WASHINGTON—Price 
Chester Bowles informed the 
Banking and Currency Committee las 
week that the end of tire rationing 
“in sight,” but that it was “absolutely 
essential” that price control legislati 
be extended beyond next June 30. 
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Oil Men Honor the Great Curmudgeon : 
Who Testities They Did the Best Job 


ie dinner at Washington last week to PAW Administrator 
Ickes and to his deputy, Oil Man Ralph K. Davies of Cali- 


fornia, was a fitting conclusion to the second period of free in- 
dustry co-operation with government in time of great crisis. 
[here the oil industry, through the members of the Petroleum 


Industry War Council, paid its respects to these two men, one 
is a government official and the other, more accurately speak- 
ing, as a brother oil man, for their successful leadership of the 
industry during this internal combustion engine war which has 
just ended. 


fhe previous period of oil industry co-operation with gov- 
ernment in a crisis was in the first World War. At its success- 
ful conclusion oil men from all over the country met in a big 


banquet in New York and honored the chief government officer 
in charge of oil, the late Mark L. Requa also of California and 
their oil industry leader, the late A. C. Bedford, president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey who presided over the war 
activities of the industry as chairman of the Petroleum War 
Service Committee. 


Soon, we suppose, there will be a similar dinner in London, 
England, to the British government’s chief petroleum officer of 
this war, Hon. Geoffrey Lloyd, Parliamentary Secretary for Pe- 
troleum, head of the Petroleum Section of the Ministry of Fuel 
& Power and chairman of the Oil Control Board, and to his 
il industry counterpart, Sir Andrew Agnew, life long oil man 
ind chairman of the British Petroleum Board that ran all of 
the oil industry’s activities in England and which passed through 
England to war theaters. Again this would be an honorary act 
f a free oil industry to men who maintained most successfully 
the co-operation of the oil industry during the war. 

Sitting at the dinner at Washington the other night, before 
men at the speaker’s table and with other men of government 
ibout, some of whom at least seem to believe that business can 


nly operate successfully for the people when directed by gov- 
ernment, one was struck by the incongruity of it all. 


lhe dinner was being given in the city which has seethed 
r the past dozen years, with the greatest ferment of false 
doctrines, phoney arguments, specious theories and personal 
selfishness, all to establish the most extreme totalitarian con- 
rol over industry and particularly over oil. And as one looked 
at the chief guest, PAW Administrator Ickes, in whose special 


{ 


ionor the dinner was being given, one could not help wonder 
er, as one’s mind went back to the early days of the New 
wherein Ickes was leader of the battle for government 
ontrol over the oil industry, a battle fought by him with most 
icious mis-statements right up to the moment war loomed on 
the horizon. Then, out of the clear, the “planners” of Wash- 
1 announced the fore-runner of PAW, the Petroleum Co- 
itor for War, with Ickes as the new war boss of the oil 
try. 





READERS’ comments and opinions will be much 
ippreciated by Warren C. Platt, NPN’s Editor and 
ublisher, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


—,, 
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Yes, there has been a change fiom Ickes’ early days with 
the oil industry. This large banquet was given for him by 
some of the very men whom he used to revile and who, with 
equal vigor, would say just as rough things about him. Refer- 
ence to these days of suspicion and criticism was lightly made 
in the remarks introducing Ickes, first by W. Alton Jones, of 
Cities Service Oil Co., president of the government financed but 
oil industry built and operated pipelines, and then by Chairman 
W. R. Boyd, Jr. of PIWC and president of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. The chief guest also mentioned these days 
of caustic exchanges. But both guest and introductory speak- 
ers hastened to tell of each other’s good points and of the great 
job all have done for the war. 


For a while we thought each speaker had his tongue rather 
neatly in his cheek where perhaps many at the tables had 
theirs. But when the gentle raillery began about the side- 
lights of their recent trip to England and Europe to negotiate 
the International Oil Treaty, Jones and Boyd passing the kid- 
ding to Ickes and he returning it with skill, one wondered if 
the honored guest had not finally come to realize a certain lone- 
liness at being the New Deal’s “Great Curmudgeon,” a dis- 
tinction but hardly an honor. It must have been a lot of fun, 
and perhaps a new experience for the Curmudgeon, to bum 
around London and Paris with a bunch intent on enjoying life 
rather than seeing how much difficulty and turmoil they could 
bring to others. 


This suspicion of a different Curmudgeon was heightened by 
the last sentence of his remarks that evening, a sentence said 
so forcefully, following a lot of casual chatter and kidding, 
that his listeners wondered if the Curmudgeon really did not 
believe it. For he said without equivocation of any kind that 
“PAW was the best and most efficient war agency in Washing- 
ton.” 


Never before, we believe, has any large group of American 
citizens done Ickes a greater honor than at this dinner. Some 
of those present, we know, sincerely meant every word that 
was said for them. Others, possibly like ourselves, may have 
been a bit skeptical of the completeness of the Icksian reforma- 
tion to fair play. 


However, after listening to the talks and recalling the prog- 
ress in more recent events of government co-operation with oil, 
one can be willing to concede that perhaps frequent and fairly 
long contact with men of oil finally has changed the Cur- 
mudgeon a bit and for the better. Certainly, he has found 
that oil men do not acquiesce to his bullying, even a wee bit, 
but can and do hit back as hard as he hits. Certainly he has 
found that oil men are not going to let the Great Curmudgeon 
or any other political Pooh-Bah walk over them and steal their 
rights. And also, the Curmudgeon may have found that in the 
long run it is preferable to do business with men who fight 
openly even roughly but fairly, whose dealings are above 
board and whose word is always good, instead of consorting 
with the type of which so many have been in Washington these 
past dozen years, who cut a corner in preference to walking 
down the middle of the street, whose word is no good even 








though written and who are particularly adept at slipping a 
knite in one’s back. 

There is another thing about the average oil and American 
business man, that seems to be rather notably absent with so 
many of the totalitarians who clutter up Washington, and that 
is after a good fight, the average American oil or business man 
is inclined to be a generous human being. For instance, dur- 
ing Ickes’ remarks at the dinner he made some passing com- 
ment, in response to the kidding, about what his wife could do 
toward combing his hair down, or something of that sort—an 
affectionate salute to her capabilities as a companion in this 
world and perhaps an admission that maybe the Great Cur- 
The next 
morning at the regular meeting of the PIWC, the oil gang told 


mudgeon tries the patience of others than oil men. 


him to get his wife’s picture painted by the best darn artist 
he could find and send them the bill. It was sort of a “Our hats 
off to you, Mrs. Ickes, because you, too, have had to live with 
him, and maybe you're the one who has filed down some of 
the rough edges.” Then they took up the regular order of 


business. 


When the Great Curmudgeon talked a little later he “took 
his hair down” and told the oil men more of his appreciation 
for them and more of the size of the job they had done to- 
gether. Experts present, if we may so designate them as judges 
of such matters, insist that it did not sound like “bunk” but 
more like a Curmudgeon who had found that there are people 
in this world, even in the oil industry, whose companionship 
one likes and whose respect one is willing to work hard to try 
and earn and to keep. 


If that dinner is any indication one may be justified in haz- 
arding the opinion that perhaps the Great Curmudgeon has 
made real progress toward that goal. 


Oilman Davies Ran the Greatest War Machine 
And It Was That of a Free Industry—Oil 


But the dinner the other night at Washington was also to a 
brother oil man, one who had worked and lived for four long 
years with the Great Curmudgeon. Whether they were very 
long years to this oil man, he has never intimated but some of 
the rest of us mizht be excused for believing that to us they 
might seem long, long years. It is quite probable that some in 
the oil industry would not even have cared to venture the at- 
tempt, even for the greatest war in history, patriotic though 
they might be. Physical wounds on the battle front might seem 
preferable, at least at times. 

But this brother oil man did the phenomenal. It might well 
be called the miraculous for he not only lived and worked with 
the Great Curmudgeon all these years, he not only helped him 
to see in many oil men the human beings that they are, but 
this brother oil man did just about what the Curmudgeon 
called it, “the best war job in Washington.” 

Ralph Davies, like his predecessor from California in the last 
war, Mark Requa, and probably we should say also like his 
industry predecessor A. C. Bedford, organized and one may 
well say operated the oil industry without once even threaten- 
ing to call out the Gestapo and the various prosecuting and 
persecuting people who largely inhabited some other war 
agencies. 

Not all in the oil industry always agreed with Davies, nor 
did this paper, if we may so say. But then democracy, or 
should we more accurately call it republican procedure, seldom 
pleases all. 


Oilman Davies made this republican government 
procedure work in this large and many minded oil industry. 
He had some 7,000 men on the various committees and in the 
various activities of PAW. 
industry. 


They represented all factions of the 
They all held meetings and evolved the many and 
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various regulations and directives that finally controlled the 
dustry. 

Where this vast democratic machinery rather fell down in 
democracy, rather muffed a situation, it was more due to in- 
dividuals out in the industry and to their own short thinking 
lack of understanding of what industry democracy can 
should be, than any fault of Oilman Davies and his immedi 
associates at Washington. 

Nor can the great success of the previous oil industry de: 
cratic job in the last war be cited as precedent for Day 
success or as directly helping him with this task. None of 
men active in oil-government relations in that war were active 
in this war. Davies had to recruit new men, had to edu 
new minds, had to bring another gene:ation entirely into 
war management of the industry. 


Davies also had to work in an atmosphere that was not « 
hostile to all business but particularly so to the oil indust 
In fact, one of the administration’s grand-standing political 
high-jacking anti-trust suits was pending against him and his 
company and the other leaders of the industry at the start of 
the war, a suit which the zealots of the Department of In- 
justice and higher-up would have prosecuted during the war 
regardless of its cost in petroleum supplies, had not Davies 
convinced the administration that such prosecution would most 
certainly hamper the war. 


Davies also had to begin his work when the top people of 
the administration and of Army and Navy had no idea at all of 
He had to fight 


} 


their stubborn iznorance to get steel for more refining capacity 


the vast quantities of oil the war would need. 


to get steel to make more and more of the precious 100 octane 
aviation fuel and to get steel to make butadiene for more 
synthetic rubber than this country ever consumed in natural 


rubber. 


An important adjunct to the largest industrial war machine 
that Oilman Davies organized and managed was the Petroleum 
Industry War Council which brought an additional democrati 
influence to bear on the PAW industrial machine, democratic 
as that was. Under the chairmanship of W. R. Boyd, Jr., the 
Council established offices in Washington and maintained a 
daily contact with the rest of the war machine of oil. The 
War Council was something like the Petroleum War Service 
Committee of the last war and yet it wasn’t. That Committee 
actually ran the oil industry during the war. It not only per- 
formed all of the functions that the PAW did in this war, but 
it did the job done by OPA, It fixed the prices and it fixed 
prices first that brought in a flood of oil when the Allies were 
facing a catastrophic shortage and they were prices that still 
did not “gouge” the consumer as OPAers are so fond of saying 
of all prices that seem to be satisfactory to industry. 


While the present War Council stayed a million miles away 
from prices it did bring to the war operations the intimate ad- 
vice of the top management of the oil industry, advice that 
should be extended to the active military authorities during the 
present peace, lest there be another war that will catch this 
country and the oil industry and government as ill prepared as 
this last war did. 

For the skill and sacrifice with which Oilman Davies com- 
manded the oil industry in this its greatest war effort, the mem- 
bers of the War Council gave him a large bronze plaque, with 
his profile in relief and the signatures of all the Council mem- 
bers below. 

It is a handsome piece to hang in his office and it will las 
to the end of time. 

But what, we know, will mean more to him than all else, is 
that the greatest opportunity in the history of his industry and 
in the history of his country, came to him, four long, long years 
azo. And he accepted that opportunity and helped to bring 
from it the greatest victory of all time, a victory driven by the 
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er of his industry, a power produced by a million and 
men and women. And he was their chief. 

‘he bronze plaque gives public testimony to all this. But 

he plaque and the spoken and written word, Oilman Davies 


Supplying the British Army and Navy and supplying the 
American forces based on England has been strictly an oil in- 
dustry job, carried out solely by oil men with a representative 
of government, Geoffrey Lloyd, as the liaison man with gov- 


s that the testimony also comes from the hearts of the 
million and more oil men and oil women, and his other fellow 


countrymen as well, 


British Oil Also Served as a Free Industry, 


Completing Record Against Totalitarianism 


While the oil industry of America is celebrating the success 
of the co-operation of a free oil industry with government, it 
could well join with the British oil industry and celebrate the 
co-operation of the oil industry of Great Britain, also a free 
and highly competitive industry, with the governments of the 


United Nations. 


Since September of 1939 the British oil industry has been 
working as a voluntary pool under the direction of the British 
Petroleum Board, which directs the use of all facilities and per- 
sonnel as if they were common property, as they are for the 


duration of the war. 


ernment. 


Just as in the U. S., the British oil industry under its own 


leadership has done an outstanding work of co-operation in 
helping to win this war, a job with a British oil man in charge, 


ever since, 


Sir Andrew Agnew, who began his oil experience some 25 years 
ago in China for the Shell group and has been with that group 


It would seem that the oil industry in both hemispheres 


will leave it alone. 


could exploit to the public and to members of all governments, 
this great record of what free industry has done in both wars 
and from free countries and point out that there is nothing in 
the record to show that free industry, especially the oil in- 
dustry, can not do it again if the totalitarians and bureaucrats 
It is high time for men of business to call 
a halt to the fool theories and false statements of those who 
would remake America along the lines of communism and dic- 
tatorships of the kind we have just finished defeating. 
calling to account can well be done by oil on the written record 


Such 


of its service in this war. 





California Will Be 
Joined by Texas In 
Tidewater Lands Fight 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN—Texan or no Texan, At- 
torney General Tom Clark will be 
bucked by his native state in the efforts 
of the Justice Department to take over 
submerged oil lands off the California 
coast. 

Attorney General Grover Sellers of 
Texas said that as soon as he has re- 
ceived a copy of the government’s peti- 
tion he would move that Texas join 
California in defending rights of the 
states to their off-shore lands. 


Atty. Gen. Sellers said the high court 
in two previous cases has upheld the 
Texas’ claim for jurisdiction of land 
10 miles off shore and to reverse that 
holding would be to overturn the pre- 
vious decision. 


“It looks to me like this is an attempt 
to get around the settled law with an 
appeal to a new Supreme Court and 
asking it to overturn its predecessors,” 
he commented. 

Sellers was joined by Texas Land 

ynmissioner Bascom Giles, who charged 

the Justice Department is seeking 

et the matter to the Supreme Court 

re Congress can act, and thus allow 
men to settle the case rather than 

the elected representatives of the people. 
‘as is in a stronger position than 
lifornia for defending her off-shore 
due to treaty conditions under 
entered the Unicon, but 

Gen. Sellers said that if a way is 
d to California, some 
would also be sought to overcome 


S 


h Texas 


overcome 


mmissioner Giles released the text 

e following letter he had written 
Gen. Clark: 

am profoundly shocked over news- 
articles in the morning papers 
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quoting you as personally defending 
the action of the Justice Department in 
the filing of a suit ‘to test the title to 
the tidewater lands’ abutting numerous 
states in the Union. 

“It is difficult for me to conceive 
how, so soon after you had been ele- 
vated to the highest legal position in the 
nation, you could so completely forget 
the rights of the State of Texas, and the 
interests of the school children of 
Texas, in the 10% miles tidewater reser- 
vation in our treaty of annexation just 
a century ago. 

“Now, since the value of this property 
has increased from a nominal one to 
over $100,000,000, we find the federal 
government, through the Justice De- 
partment, of which you are head, at- 
tempting to rush this matter into the 
Supreme Court in an effort to deprive 
the school children of this valuable heri- 
tage before the Congress of the United 
States can declare itself on this matter, 
which the national House has already 
done, and which matter is now pending 
before the judiciary committee of the 
Senate. 

“It is further difficult for me _ to 
understand why, in view of the solemn 
agreement between nations, you appar- 
ently ignore the fact that Texas is on a 
distinctly different basis from that of the 
other states of the Union, and that your 
action would cloud her title and jeop- 
ardize her use of this property. 

“By your move to change the style 
of this case, it is quite evident that you 
have tried to take from this suit many 
interested parties in an effort to lessen 
the interest in this matter on behalf 
of the states. -Therefore, in the name 
of six million people in Texas and more 
especially on behalf of the millions of 
school children of this and future 
generations, I earnestly urge you to 
allow sufficient time for the Senate of 
the United States to express itself on 
this question before pressing your suit 
before the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 


Federal Court Sets Aside 
Transfer of Oil Property 
Special to NPN 
DANVILLE, Il].—In a suit heard in 
Federal district court here, Oct. 19, Judge 
W. C. Lindley set aside the main trans- 
fer of $1,250,000 in oil property from the 
First National Petroleum Trust of Rhode 
Island, to Herbert Lubin of Texas. 


Valley Oil Corp. of Illinois and Mr. 
Lubin were also ordered to reconvey the 
Case-Pomeroy oil properties back to the 
trust within ten days, according to Leo 
Burke, attorney for the plaintiff. 


Moe Kotimsky, shareholder in the First 
National Petroleum Trust first filed the 
suit last summer and charged the trust 
with the transferral of leases in the trust 
to Herbert Lubin without sufficient com- 
pensation. The plaintiff also asked that 
the leases be set aside and a receiver ap- 
pointed. The Clear Creek Corporation 
of Delaware later was permitted to in- 
tervene as plaintiff instead of Mr. Ko- 
timsky who had filed on behalf of himself 
and other members of the trust. 


Judge Lindley reserved action on ap- 
pointment of a receiver for some future 
date, saying that he saw no fraudulent 
conduct on the part of the trust com- 
mittee and that Mr. Lubin had been at 
fault. 


Census Bureau Station Report 
Shows Sales at 7% Over 1944 
NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO — Sales of 483. service 
stations throughout the U. S. reporting 
to the United States Bureau of Census 
increased approximately 14% during 
August over August of 1944 and 5% over 
July, 1945. August sales as reported to the 
bureau totaled $2,701,275 compared to 
the July sales of $2,581,491. The August, 
1944, total was $2,375,349. 
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Washington—By Herbert A. Yocom 


Steelman's Appointment May Mean Drop in Schwellenbach's Stock 


WASHINGTON — Mr. Truman would 
not concede this, of course. but the 
fact that John R. Steelman has just been 
appointed a special assistant to the Presi- 
dent suggests the interesting possibility 
that Labor Secretary 
Schwellenbach may 
no longer be the ab- 
solute tops among 
White House advis- 
ers on labor matters. 

If this is so, it 
comes as no surprise 
to many in Wash- 
ington who had op- 
portunity to observe 
Mr. Schwellenbach’s 
recent = sorry han- 
dling of the oil 
wage 





Mr. Yocom 


dispute and 

are agreed: that the 
secretary muffed completely 
opportunity to settle the controversy in 
a manner that would have been a feather 
in the cap of the Truman Administra 
tion, 

That opportunity presented itself when 
the oil company representatives notified 
the secretary that they 
his terms for settlement of the dispute 
subject only to a certain few 
able reservations. To veteran labor ex- 
perts in the conference room, this was 
the break that Mr. Schwellenbach should 
have been waiting and praying for. True, 


a splendid 


would accept 


reason- 


Midwest—By Earl Lamm 


CHICAGO—Contacts with the indus- 
try during the past week indicate be- 
lief that strikes will be cleaned up and 
reconversion generally making real head- 
way by Jan. 1. Marketing branch of the 
oil industry appears 
to be shooting at that 
date as the begin 
ning of things to 
come that have been 
talked about for fou 


long years 





Men in oil mar 
keting, especially 
Ma) ! companies 
ire now itensivels 
ict ! ul 
annual ll meetings 
with marketing pet 
Mr. Lamm sonnel in all districts 
F and territories. Get 
ting both feet flat on the ground, with 
the best foot forward, is deemed of im 
portance. It’s not all being left to sales 
managers either, Some t executi 
are making the rounds to make sure that 
the motorist gets the best the: ; petre 
leum products and service from the 1946 
kick-off of the first full peacetime year 


yr ont with 


Supporting literature 


in the next 30 to 60 davs includes bul 
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his terms had been accepted with reser- 
vations, but they were of such a nature 
that another day or two of discussions 
might well have led to the modification if 
not the complete washing out of some 
or all of them, to the general satisfac- 
tion of both labor and management. 


In other words, here was Mr. Schwel- 
lenbach’s opening—and he didn’t even 
Whether due to bad ad- 
vice or to the fact that he is still suffer- 
ing from the arrogance which character- 
ized his service as a New Deal senator, 
the secretary took the position instead that 
the companies, other than Sinclair, had 
given a flat turndown to his proposal and 
that there was no further point in contin- 
uing the conferences. The next night 
President Truman was forced to order 
seizure of the struck plants. 


recognize it. 


In taking this step, the Chief Execu- 
tive said he did so with “regret.” That 
remark now seems all the more signifi- 
cant in view of Mr. Steelman’s appoint- 
ment to the White House staff, for here 
is an expert on labor conciliation who 
might have saved the Administration the 
black eye it got in the oil wage dispute 
and who could be just the one to save 
it other black eyes in the future. 

If Mr. Truman didn’t have this idea, 
or hope, in mind, then why call him 
back to government service? Or is this 
just a new manifestation of the old 


Strike Clean-Up and Reconversion Step-Up Seen by January 1 


letins and booklets authored by Skelly, 
Phillips, Pure and others showing what 
other 


washing machines and 
household equipment, 


garden tools will be 


radios, 

appliances and 
handled at their 
supplied to their 


service stations or 


jobbers. In some cases, new radios and 
other similar items will be sold under 
oil company trade names with the manu- 
facturers name not disclosed for the 
present. 

In the Rumor Department—A _ large 
il company (not Standard of Indiana 
is reported to have $5,000,000 
to spend before Jan. 1, 1946. Says the 
Almost any price will be paid 


r Pure) 


rumor 
for large independent jobber bulk plant 
set-ups if properly located. The com 
pany is reported to have just purchased 
ne such distributorship, is now on a 
deal for another, but wants three or four 
it around a million dollars each No 
direct contirmation yet. 
° 

Another story is to effect that A. & P 
Stores is the $1.400.000.000 business that 
Murray D. Lincoln referred to as having 
been offered the co-ops when he spoke 
it Roosevelt College here Oct. 23 \ 
telephone call was received the previous 








Roosevelt habit of piling one new 
thority on topo of another until mn 
knew iust who was running what, 
when, or why? 


a o ° 


Oil News, Refined: Some of the p 
sonnel of the PAW Refining and Tra 
portation divisions may be _ transfer 
over to RFC after Jan. 1 to carry 
their work on problems connected w 
settlement of 100-octane contracts 
disposal of government pipelines 
Because necessary data from manuf 
turers is slow coming in, OPA says 
will be some time yet before it can ma 
a decision on proposed price incre 
to makers of oil burning equipment 
Author of this week’s PIWC resolut 
demanding immediate removal of all 
price controls was Sun’s S. B. Eckert . 
Finding of the National Oil Policy Co 
mittee, approved by PIWC, is that t 
revised Anglo-American oil treaty elin 
nates the “objectionable features pres: 
in the earlier agreement” . . . Seate 
at the speakers’ table at the PIWC ban- 
quet honoring PAW Ickes and Deputy 
Davies was Treasury Secretary Fred M 
Vinson who, as economic stabilizer, dealt 
ihe final blow to the industry’s hopes 
for a crude price increase. A few tables 
away, among other invited guests, sat 
OPA’s Sumner Pike, who built up 1 
“no increase” case ior Mr, Vinson. 







day, Mr. Lincoln said, informing him of 
the offer and adding that $100,000,000 
was available for use during the tim 
it takes to reorganize or convert the 
The president of 


business into a co-op, 
The Co-operative League told his au 


ience that he did not believe consumer 


co-operative membership was _ larg 


enough to permit acceptance of the offe1 
He did not name the company but the 
being linked to A. & P. Stores 


. 1 
because the grocery company has a similat 


storv “is 


sales volume,” a spokesman for the co-o 


said 


Herb H. Hahn, executive secretars 
Nebraska Oil Jobbers Assn., has a ni 
idea for supplying a little adhesive to t 
stand-offish branches of the oil indust 
On the cove! ot Nebraska Oil Jobl 


magazine, he is running full bleed p 
photographs of oil field scenes, wl] 
remind oil jobbers (who too seldom 


beyond their refiner-supplier) of w1 


the products they sell come from. 


The co-ops in England and Swed 
supported by the co-ops in this cour 
have an ambition to break down \w 
appears to be excessive oil jobber 1 
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is in those countries. They report the 
r time oil pool still operates in Eng- 
d and that the gasoline retail price 
{3c a gal. Imperial including 15c tax, 
yut 9c for the gasoline delivered at 
English ports and 3c quantity discount 
for big consumers, leaving a 16c margin. 
lhe situation in Sweden was given as 
3c a gal. (U. S.) retail, including 42c 
duty and tax, leaving 51c for the product 
| handling cost, but this was due to 
scarcity and war inflation, also cartels, 
ording to the co-op. 
{n old-time oil jobber in Nebraska 
mentioned sometime ago that his jobber 
rgin used to be 10c and 12c gal. Co- 


NEW YORK—A distinct lesson for the 
oil industry, so far as its public relations 
are concerned, was read recently by 
Merle Thorpe, director of Cities Service 
Co. in charge of business development, 
and former editor of 
The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, when he spoke 
before the Indepen- 
dent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America. 

Mr. Thorpe, who 
urged that American 
business should 
double its 1940 out- 
lay of $2,000,000,000 
for advertising and 
selling, pointed out 
that any increase in 
the country’s normal 
$100, 000, 000, OCO 
demand must come from new things. He 
urged that creation of demand should 
be every industry’s No. 1 project. 





Mr. Glassey 


stimulation 
should be given without stint to plans 
for promotion and selling of the 100,000 
new products eager to get out-of indus- 
trial laboratories,” he said. 


“Encouragement and 


‘The situation is so grave on the one 
hand, and the opportunity so great on the 
ther, that for once we should have 
government aid. Suppose the Government 

uld allow a tax deduction on money 
spent for advertising and selling over 

| above the normal amount expended 
reating a demand for new things. An 
ra $2,000,000,000 would create de- 
translated into demands on _ the 

of consumers, which could not be 
ied. Such an upsurge of demands 
ld step ahead our living standards in 
year to an expanse which normally 


1] 


ld take ten years.” 


Mr. Thorpe also advocated expenditure 
i billion dollars by American manu- 
turers in foreign countries to demon- 
U. S. goods and to create a demand 
them that would force foreign Govern- 
ts to break down artificial trade 
ers 
viewing the accomplishments of 
American petroleum industry during 
Mr. Thorpe said that no finer 
rd of ¢ 


operation has been set by 


1945 


Atlantic Coast—By Frank P. S. Glassey 
Creating Demand for New Things Is Industry's Most Important Job 








PIPELINES 





NPN Writers at Three Vital Points 
Discuss the 


Industry's problems 





ops apparently are taking to much credit 
now for breaking down those original 
high margins and say they want to do 
the same thing in Europe. Free enter- 


prise everywhere is opposed to cartels 
and extravagent margins and has been 
a vital factor in lowering such costs. 
Co-ops existed in England, Sweden and 
other parts of Europe long before they 
competitive, 


did, in America where 


any other American industry. He pointed 
out that—almost alone among all war 
agencies—PAW never found it necessary 
to set up an enforcement division. 

Mr. Thorpe also paid tribute to the 
work of petroleum trade associations, 
both in war and in peace. 





“There is probably no other industry 
in which the secrets of the trade are so 
quickly made public than in petroleum,” 
he said. “In any issue of one of the 
high-grade journals, you will find some 
oil man telling how he did it more 
economically and_ efficiently. And_ this 
pooling of opinion is all free for nothing, 
coming from the big corporations and 
the little independent operator alike.” 

o 2 ce] 


The C.1.0. News recently published a 
rather interesting article by Harvey 
O’Connor, the union’s press agent. Mr. 
O'Connor is the gentleman who, during 
the late-lamented wage-dispute confer- 
ence in Chicago, made several ill-advised 
announcements to the press which later 
were repudiated by his boss, O. A. 
Knight, president of the Oil Workers In- 
ternational Union. 

In his article in the C.1.O. publication, 
Mr. O’Connor mentions that the nation’s 
oil workers, “though still on strike against 
the companies,” went to work for the 
U. S. Navy. He adds: 

“Thousands of new members are join- 
ing the OWIU as a result of the union’s 
militant struggle, reports William B. 
Taylor, director of the organizing cam- 
paign. Both independent and AFL locals 
in many localities are preparing to swing 
over to the C. I. O. union, he says.” 

The amusing angle on this comment is 
the fact that a number of oil companies 
have, since the strike started, received 
letters from “thousands” of employes, 
stating that they wish to leave the OWIU 
as soon as possible because of “disgust- 
ing” tactics during the labor dispute. 
Typical is Sinclair Oil Coip., which says 
that it has received letters from hundreds 
of workers who are members of the 
C.1.O. union and who now wish to abro- 
gate that affiliation. 

2 ° 2° 

Local petroleum executives hear from 

Batavia, Java, that restoretion of oil facil- 


constantly improved manufacturing 
equipment and business practices have 
brought costs of all types down. We 
have never heard of a co-op turning out 
thousands of automobiles, yet over a long 
period of years car prices have dropped 
way down—and the manufacturers paid 
their full share of all taxes, including 
income taxes, which the co-ops have 
never paid, 










ities at the great Borneo centers of 
Tarakan and Balikpapan is proceeding 
according to the schedule adopted last 
May and July, when first Tarakan and 
then Balikpapan were recovered from 
the Japanese. 


The oil situation on Netherlands Bor- 
neo, dominated by the Batavia Petro- 
leum Co., a subsidiary of Royal Dutch 
Shell, was described as 


“reasonably 
hopeful.” 


Production and delivery of bunker oil 
at Tarakan was 1esumed shortly after 
liberation of the island. Maintenance of 
the restoration schedule at both Tarakan 
and Balikpapan, however, is dependent 
on obtaining additional machinery and 
materials. Restoration of production at 
Palembang, where the largest N.E.I. re- 
fineries were located, cannot be started 
until completion of a survey on the 
scene by technical personnel. 

The two refineries at Semarang, one 
owned by the Batavia Petroleum Co. and 
the other by the Netherlands Colonial 
Petroleum Co., a Standard-Vacuum sub- 
sidiary, produced about 90,000 b/d_ be- 
fore the Japanese occupation. It is re- 
ported here that the Japanese were never 
able to produce more than between 25 
and 30 per cent of that amount. 

N.E.I. forces at Semerang, as at Tara- 
kan and Balikpapan, seriously damaged 
installations, including the pipelines, be- 
fore the Japs took over. Although the 
Japanese installed considerable new 
equipment in the oil fields they were 
unable even properly to maintain the 
equipment not wrecked by the Dutch. 
Hence both refineries at Semerang must 
in large part be rec onstructed completely. 


rders Trade Pact Notices 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — President 
this week issued an executive order di- 
recting the Secretary of State to give the 


public 30 days’ advance notice of the 


Truman 


Federal Government’s intention to con- 
clude any trade agreement with foreign 
nations, and permitting interested parties 
to present their views before such agree- 


ment is made final. 
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Urges Oil Men Without Hotel 
Reservations to Miss A.P.!. 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—W. R. Boyd, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Petroleum Institute, 
has again urged oil men who do not re- 
ceive definite confirmation of hotel reser- 
vations not to go to Chicago during the 
A.P.I.’s 25th annual meeting scheduled 
for Nov. 12-15. 

It will be virtually impossible to ob- 
tain hotel accommodations after arrival, 
Mr, Boyd said. He said he is making the 
suggestion to save personal inconvenience 
to those who might “take a chance” on 
last-minute check-outs. He added that 
the hotel situation in Chicago during the 
meeting dates is “not improving.” 

More than 3,800 reservations were re- 
quested when this year’s convention was 
finally announced, but a far smaller num- 
ber is expected to attend because of the 
jack of accommodations. 

A.P.I. officials meanwhile denied recent 
tumors that the convention would be 
postponed because of strikes at some pe- 
troleum refineries, and said that they 
were “completely unfounded.” 


Socony-Vacuum Acquires Rights 
Of Way for Proposed Pipeline 
NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., revealed this week it has re- 
cently acquired several rights of way 
for a proposed pipeline that would ex- 
tend from Portsmouth, N. H., to either 
Manchester, Concord or Hookset, N. H., 
but added that no definite plans for con- 
struction of the line have been formulated. 
A report from Concord said the gov- 
ernor and the New Hampshire Executive 
Council have granted permission for the 
line to cross the state reservation at Bear 
Brook. It is said that three-inch pipe will 
be used, but a Socony-Vacuum spokes- 
man remarked that the proposal is still 
tentative and that the company still does 
not know when construction will begin, 
what size pipe will be installed or what 
the cost will be. The line will be designed 
for transportation of light products only, 
it was understood, 


U.S. Charges Sales Hookup 
In Standard (Calif.) Suit 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Standaid Oil Com 
pany (California) has been charged in 
anti-trust action at San Francis« 
allowing Pacific Grevhound 
hand in operation of Dolla 
Portland (Ore.)—Los Angeles bus line, 
in consideration of purchase by Pacific 
Greyhound of its oil and gasoline re- 
quirements, amounting to about $750,- 
000 annually, from Standard. 
The three organizations and five others 
are accused of elimination of competition 
and maintaining 


with 
line S fre¢ 


Line a = 


a monopoly in trans- 
portation of passengers by motor carrier 
along all routes between Portland and San 
Francisco and along coast highway route 
between latter city and Los Angeles. 
Government alleges Standard and Pa- 
cific Greyhound control all stock of the 
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Dollar Lines, which Pacific Greyhound is 
said to use as a “fighting ship” to fore- 
stall competition from any new motor 
carrier. 

Charging further that Pacific Grey- 
hound and Dollar lines have operated 
the only common carriers for (bus) trans- 
portation between Portland and San Fian- 
cisco and along coast highway between 
latter city and Los Angeles, government 
would: 

1—Divest Pacific Greyhound and 
Standard of their interest in Dollar Lines, 
and Southern Pacific Co., New York, of 
interest in Pacific Greyhound. 

2—Have cancelled all contracts and 
agreements between Pacific Greyhound, 
Dollar Lines, Standard, Southern Pacific 
Co. and the Greyhound Corp., Chicago, 
which restrict in any way competition 
afhong such companies and their affili- 
ates. 


SEC Charges Red Bank Annual 
Reports False; Hearing Nov. 5 


NPN News Bureau 
PHILADELPHIA — Charging that 
the annual reports of the Red Bank Oil 
Co., for the years 1940 through 1944, 
were false and misleading with respect 
to material facts, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission announced that it 
had entered an order suspending for 10 
days the trading on the New York Curb 
Exchange in common stock (one dollar, 
par value) of the company. The order 
is pursuant to Section 19 (a) (4) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
The SEC’s decision was reached here 
Oct. 16 following a 12-day hearing which 
began Oct. 1. The hearing will be re- 


Nov. 5. 


sumed 


Rationing Off, Traffic Up 


Special to NPN 

A USTIN—The Highway De- 
partment has found that lifting of gaso- 
line traffic on 
check was 
traftic 


Texas high- 


Texas 
rationing has increased 
Texas highways 23%. The 
made by use of 28 


counters on 


automatic 
representative 
Wavs., 

Traffic in September 
than for the 


13% less 


1941, but 


Was 


same month in 


it was 23% more than for September 


1944. 
was 26% 


194] 


he traffic in 
less than in the 


1945 
first month of 


Januarv of 


Petroleum Shipments to Minn. 
Gain 13.81% During August 


Special to NPN 

ST, PAUL, Minn.—Shipments of pe- 
troleum products into Minnesota during 
\ugust totaled 72,923,999 
increase of about 13.81% above the 
July total of 64,072,085 gallons and an 
15.52% above the 63,120,137 


gallon total for August last vear. 


gallons, an 


increase of 


Gasoline in-shipments for the month 
showed a 20.54% gain over July while 
fuel oil shipments represented an 18.5‘ 


Increase. 


Sees 3-Year Rebuilding Job 
In Europe for Standard (N. J.) 


NPN News Burea 

NEW YORK—Three years may be x 
quired to rebuild the war-damaged Eur 
pean plants of Standard Oil Co, (N. J. 
and a similar period may be needed to a 
certain the extent of war losses, Robe: 
T. Haslam, a director of the compan 
was quoted as stating in London after | 
returned from a two-month survey 
properties in England, France, Belgiu 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norwa 

Haslam, accompanied by three oth 
Jersey Standard officials, is expected ba: 
in the United States early in Novemb: 
Press advices from London quoted hi: 
as asserting that by make-shift metho 
most of company’s plants will be plac: 
in running condition without delay. 

He was reported as saying that great 
est European needs for the immediat 
future “are for improved transportati: 
and fuel for industry and heat. Therefo: 
adequate petroleum supplies probab! 
will help as much as any single thing 
except food, to restore 
normal.” 

Swedish installations were not dan 
aged during the war. He was quoted a 
listing principal losses as follows: 

Paris depot, largest in interior Franc« 
obliterated by allied bombing in June, 
1944, 

Rotterdam plant blown up by Germans 
in September, 1944. 

Port Jerome Refinery, between Li 
Havre and Rouen on Seine, burned by 
allies before France fell, and most of re- 
mainder dismantled and taken to Ger 
many by Nazis. 

Refinery at Vallo, Norway, destroyed 
by allied bombing, 

Fawley Refinery near Southampton, 
England, damaged by German bombing 

Purfleet storage and blending terminal 
and small refinery on Thames near Lon 
don damaged by German bombing. 


conditions | 


California Standard to Return to 
40-Hr. Week With 15% Pay Raise 


NPN News Burea 

SAN FRANCISCO — Standard Oil 
California will 
with a 15% wage increase on 
The Shell Oil Co. 
will be 
Nov. 5. 

This is to be a negotiation meetii 
Shell Oil Co, and represent 
tives of O. W. I. U. of the C. I. O 
Locals numbers 2 at Colinga, 5 at Ma 
tinez. 19 at Bakersfield, 120 at Ventu 
ind 128 at Long Beach, will be rep 
sented. 

The Union Oil Co. strike status 1 
date. Lieut. Cor 
Wendel, west coast Navy representati 
ind C. I. O. representative W. W. All 
report that continuil 
There is nothing decisive regarding tl 
resumption of negotiations between U: 
ion Oil Co. and C. I. O. There h 
been no definite date set. Both sides ar 
said to be hopeful that negotiations w 
be resumed with Union Oil Co. 


10-hour weel 
Nov. lf 
with C.LO 
Angeles 


return to 
conference 


reconvened in Los 


between 


main the same. to 


meetings are 
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One HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX UOP UNITS 
were designed, constructed and placed in operation for 


production of war-time fuels. 


Codimer 56 Isomerization 
HF Alkylation 28 Cumene 


Catalytic Cracking 13 Dehydrogenation 


The technique and know-how developed 


during the war in the research, design, and 
operation of these units together with that 
accumulated for many years before the war 


are now available for the post-war period. 


Universal Oil Products Co. \ Petroleum Process Pioneers 


Chicago 4, IL, U.S. A. \Q?888 7 — For All Refiners 


U. O. P. Service Protects Your Refinery 
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American Petroleum Interests in Foreign Countries 


Story of Investment Abroad of More Than Two Billion Dollars Told by Industry Group ir 
600-Page Report to O’Mahoney Senate Committee; NPN Presents 


Text of Summary and Conclusions 


An important document is the Report of the Group on “American Petroleum 
Interests in Foreign Countries”, to the Special Senate Committee Investigating 
Petroleum Resources, whose chairman is Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney, (D.-Wyo.). 


As a special service to its readers, National Petroleum News presents, in 
complete form, Volume Eight of that report, “Summary and Conclusions”, 
believing that its succinct portrayal of America’s position in world oil will 
explain much of the industry’s past history and will offer a valuable source to 
be consulted in any attempted analysis of the future. 


The petroleum industry group which prepared the report included some of the 


biggest names in oil production, refining and distribution in the nation’s 
history. They were: 

B. Brewster Jennings, president, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., chairman; R. H. 
Colley, president, Atlantic Refining Co.; H. D. Collier, president, Standard 
Oil Co. of California; J. Frank Drake, president, Gulf Oil Corp.; George A. Hill, 
Jr., president, Houston Oil Co. of Texas; Eugene Holman, president, Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey); W. Alton Jones, president, Cities Service Co.; Don R. 
Knowlton, foreign department manager, Phillips Petroleum Co.; W. S. S. 
Rodgers, Chairman of the Board, The Texas Co.; Reese H. Taylor, president, 
Union Oil Co. of California; A. E Watts, executive vice president, Sinclair 


Oil Corp., Leonard M. Fanning, Secretary. On the statistical sub-committee 


were: 


A. D. Stewart, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., chairman; W. C. Allen, The Texas 
Co.; C. J. Bauer, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey); V. L. Elliott, The Atlantic 
Refining Co.; H. A. Hassan, Sinclair Oil Corp.; E. P. Hinds, Cities Service Co.: 
W. F. Moore, Gulf Oil Corp.; B. Saurino, Sun Oil Co. 


EXTENT OF INVESTMENT BY 
AMERICAN COMPANIES IN osaaetl 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES eS -DOLLARS 


Eleven American oil companies re- 

porting for themselves, their subsidiaries 
and affiliates in answer to a question- 
naire distributed by the Group on Ameri- 
can Petroleum Interests in Foreign Coun- 
tries show total assets employed in 
foreign countries at the end of 1939 : 
of nearly $2,500,000,000, net assets ttt GROWTH OF TOTAL ASSETS EMPLOYED 
of $1,700,000,000 and net worth of 
the investment in foreign countries of 
about $1,300,000,000. These companies 
represent 93% of the total net worth 
of the investment of all American oil 
companies in foreign countries. The 
figures also indicate that 29% of the 
combined net worth of these same 11 
companies in 1939 (totaling about $4,- 
400,000,000) was invested in foreign 
operations. (Investment data was_ in- 
complete for some foreign countries for 
the years 1940 to 1944 because of war 
conditions.) However, the incomplete 
figures for 1944 show total assets em- 
ployed of $2,300,000,000. 

The accumulative amount invested 
abroad up to the end of 1944 as ar- 
rived at on the basis of total amount 
invested at the end of 1944 plus all 
amounts written off or revalued since the 
end of 1918, shows the grand total 
amount of total assets employed of nearly 
$3,200,000,000; net assets of $2,200,000, 


12600 Fs 


2400 





INVESTMENT OF AMERICAN OIL COMPANIES 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES $ 





000 and net worth of investment $1,700 
000,000. 


Growth of American Oil Investment ir 
Foreign Countries 


At the end of 1919 total assets en 
ployed were $399,000,000 and at th 
end of 1929 they had reached $1,400 
000,000, an increase of over $1,000,000 
000 or 252%. During the next decad 
total assets again increased an addition 
$1,000,000,000 to nearly $2,500,000 
000 at the end of 1939. That is, durin 
the period 1919-1939, the amount of 
total assets employed rose slightly ove: 
$2,000,000,000 or 526%, the amount o! 
expansion being the same for each of 
the periods under review, $1,000,000, 
000 or $100,000,000 per annum. 


Investment by Major Activities 


From the replies, it is possible to give 
an indication of the investment of Amer- 
ican oil companies abroad by major acti- 
vities. Of the total assets employed at 
the end of 1939 of nearly $2,500,000,000, 
$876,000,000 or 35% were under the 
heading of “Exploration and Production 
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Those employed in “Marketing” were 
nearly $791,000,000 or 31% of the total, 
in “Refining” over $365,000,000 or 15%; 
in “Transportation” about $145,000,000 
or 6%. “All Others” amounted to $322,- 
000,000 or 13%. 


Exploration and Production 


fotal assets employed in exploration 
and production at the end of 1939 were 
largely in countries of South America 
and amounted to over $732,000,000 or 
83° of the total for all foreign countries. 
This represents about 29% of the $2.5 
billion over-all total assets invested 
abroad by American oil companies. 

At the end of 1935 the amount in- 
vested in marketing was greater than 
the amount invested in exploration and 
production. Beginning with the year 
1938, however, exploration and produc- 
tion took first place over marketing ac- 
tivity. 

This greater investment in explora- 
tion and production is also reflected in 
the accumulative investment figures cov- 
ering 1918 to 1944 inclusive, which in- 
dicate that about 41% of the total 
amount invested abroad by American 
oil companies was in production activity 
as compared with 25% for marketing. 


Refining 
Investment in refining activity is also 
pronounced in countries of South America 
and amounted in 1939 to over $133,000,- 
000 in total assets employed, or 36% 
of the total amount invested abroad in 
this activity by American oil companies. 


Transportation 


Countries in South America also lead 
in the amount invested by American oil 
companies in transportation, totaling in 
1939 over $51,000,000 or 35% of the 
total for all investment in this category. 


Marketing 

At the end of 1939 the greater portion 
of the investment in marketing activity 
was in countries of Europe and Africa, 
amounting to over $420,000,000 or 53% 
of the total invested in this activity by 
American oil companies. The $420,000- 
000 was 17% of the $2.5 billion over- 
all assets employed abroad covering all 
activities at the end of 1939. 


Relation of Oil to Foreign Investments 
in All Enterprises 


“direct investment’ (net 
worth) in foreign countries in all enter- 
prises in 1940 reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce totaled $7,000,- 
000,000, of which $1,277,000,000 or 
18.2% was in petroleum. 
‘oreign petroleum investments ranked 
third among the industrial groups into 
which the Department divided American 
direct investments. 
Manufacturing” investments were 
n first place with $1,600,000,000 and 
blic utilities and transportation” sec- 
‘ place with $1,500,000,000. If “trans- 
ition” were listed separately, “pe- 
um” would easily rank second. 
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* weLuoeo WITH RUSSIAN COMPANIES |S AN UNDETERMINABLE QUANTITY OF BRITISH-DUTCH PRODUCTION. 


More than one-third of the petreleum- 
investment total was represented by 
investments in South America, with 
Venezuela, where the value of American 
investments in petroleum was estimated 
at $250,000,000 accounting for a major 
portion of the area’s total, and Colombia, 
with $75,000,000, in second position. 

Investments in the petroleum industry 
in Europe, amounting to almost one- 


fourth the total American investment 
in the area, were principally in the 
United Kingdom ($71,000,000), Ger- 


many ($57,000,000,) France ($43,000,000) 
and Italy ($38,000,000). Investments 
in Asia (chiefly in the Middle East, the 
Netherlands Indies and China) and in 
Canada accounted for most of the re- 
mainder of the United States petroleum 
investments abroad. 


American Companies With Foreign 
Investments 


A total of 22 American companies with 
foreign investments is listed of which six 
engage in all branches of activity abroad 
directly or through subsidiaries and af- 


filiates. There are many others which 
make and sell American petroleum prod- 
ucts for export without having any di- 
rect investment abroad on their part. 


Hazards and Costs Too Great for Small 
Companies 


The treason why it is larger Amer- 
ican oil companies for the most part 
which engage in foreign business and 
operations is obvious when the costs and 
risks of foreign investment are con- 
sidered. The hazards and financial cost 
are too great for small companies to 
assume as a general rule. 

The risks because of political factors, 
as well as the actual costs of operations, 
have increased so enormously in recent 
years as to tax the facilities of even the 
larger American companies. They have 
been forced to join their efforts in many 
cases so as to permit adequate financing 
as well as to share the risk. Sometimes 
joint interest is shared with foreign com- 
panies. 

Tables and charts tracing the develop- 
ment of foreign crude oil production and 
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the relative importance in producing 
operations cf the British-Dutch, Russian 
and American nationals since 1912 show 
that British-Dutch and Russian nationals 
dominated foreign crude oil producing 
operations in the early days of the world 
oil industry when foreign output was 
centered in Eastern Hemisphere coun- 
tries. American capital entered foreign 
fields in the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century but it was not until the turn 
of the Twentieth that United States- 
owned production commenced in Roum- 
ania and Mexico. 

The domination by foreign nationals 
of early foreign operations can be at- 
tributed in large part to the discovery 
of oil in countries which they governed. 


American Share Goes Up in Post- 
World War | Period 


World War I and the collapse of 
Russia radically altered the producing 
picture. Large volumes of oil were de- 
veloped in the Western Hemisphere, 
notably Mexico, where American capital 
dominated. Mexico’s development was 
so rapid that by 1921 production reached 
550,000 b/d, which remained a foreign 
record until 1937 when Russia’s output 
exceeded it. American share of Mexican 
production was well beyond 70% and 
as a result the United States-owned 
share of all foreign production rose from 
15% in 1915 to over 50% for 1921 and 
1922, all-time peaks for the American 
share of foreign production. 

British-Dutch nationals increased the 
volume of their production steadily de- 
spite loss of their Russian properties 
shortly after the end of the war. These 
nationals actively participated in Western 
Hemisphere developments but their share 
of production was net great enough to 
enable them to maintain the position de- 
veloped by the end of World War I. 

The Russian petroleum industry was 
brought under complete government con- 
trol and Russia’s share of foreign pro- 
duction reached a low of 9.6% in 1921 
rising slightly to 11.7% in 1922. 

By the end of the period 1912-1922, 
Americans had begun producing oper- 
ations in Peru, Netherlands East Indies, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Canada and Po- 
land, rehabilitated Roumanian fields and 
raised Mexican output to peak levels. 
British-Dutch nationals owned oil pro- 
duction in Mexico, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Trinidad, Canada, Argentina, Peru, Rou- 
mania, Egvpt, India, Burma, Netherlands 
East Indies, British Borneo ard Iran. 
Their Russian properties were confiscated 
in 1919. 


American Position Fluctuctes Between 
23% and 27% of Total 


Subsequent to 1922, declines in Mex- 
ico, while Russian, Roumanian and Iran- 
ian production rose, reduced American 
participation in foreign output to 23% 
by 1931. Despite the emergence of 
Venezuela as a major producer during 
this period, American production there 
did not offset losses in output from Mexi- 
can wells and the United States-owned 
percentage remained at 23% to 26% 
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until 1940. It then rese to 27% in 
1941 when British-Dutch production in 
Iran and Iraq was partially shut in, 
dropped to 19% and 20% in 1942 and 
1943, respectively, while Venezucla was 
partially shut in, then rebounded to 27% 
in 1944 when Venezuela produced 702,- 
000 b/d, a foreign record up to that time. 

Russian participation in foreign pro- 
duction rose from a low of 9.6% in 
1921 during the next decade and then 
leveled off at 28% to 31%. 

British-Dutch interests, controlling 29% 
of the production in 1912, 40% im 1918 
and 31% in 1922, rebounded to 41% 
in 1929 because of increases in Iran, 
Venezuela, Netherlands East Indies and 
Mexico while other established British- 
Dutch production also increased some- 
what. British-Dutch participation de- 
clined again thereafter in percentage and 
at the outbreak of World War II in 1939 
was about 36%, ore of the principal 
reasons being the loss of properties in 
Mexico. 


War Affects 
Groups 


Wartime shutting in of Iran and Iraq 
and the loss of East Indies and Rouman- 
ian properties to the Axis further low- 
ered the Anglo-Dutch position to 27% 
in 1943 but re-opening of Middle East 
wells to record levels raised position to 
29% in 1944. This was practically 
equivalent to the Russian position and 
was two points higher than the 27% 
owned by American nationals. 

The three national groups, then, 
shared almost equally in foreign crude 
oil production during 1944. From World 
War I, their aggregate owrership of 
foreign production was more than 90% 
until 1938 when the Mexican Govern- 
ment expropriated British-Dutch and 
American properties. The seizure of 
oil fields by Axis armies during the re- 
cent conflict further reduced the aggre- 
gate participation to an estimated 78% 
in 1943 but in 1944 it rose again to 
nearly 85%—also partially estimated. 

It should be noted, however, that for 
about a decade, Russian oil has played 
only a minor role in international trade, 
and foreign consumers outside of Russia 
have been dependent primarily upon 
Anglo-Dutch and American nationals for 
the bulk of their oil supplies. 


RELATIVE POS'TION 
EIGN OIL RESERVES 


The development of foreign under- 
ground crude oil reserves closely paral- 
lels the development of crude cil pro- 
duction. Data for the years 1928 to 
1943 inclusive are given. The estimates 
from 1928 to 1943 are not comparable 
with the years 1944 and 1945. Be- 
cause of the lack of comolete data, 
figures for the earlier period are on a 
conservative basis and furthermore do 
not include any “indicated” reserves. 

On Jan. 1, 1945, it was estimated 
that the reserves in the Western Hemis- 
phere (excluding U. S.) totaled 8,900,- 
000,000 bbl. or about 21% of the total 


Relative Position of 
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foreign reserve including Russia ad 
about 24% of the total foreign excluding 
Russia. Although the American sh 
amounting to 5,800,000,000 bbl. in : 
Western Hemisphere is about 6,000,00. 
000 bbl. lower than the quantity own.d 
in the Eastern Hemisphere it is in {ie 
Western Hemisphere, nevertheless t) at 
the American position is most domin: 


Americans Owned 65% 


Americans owned 65% of the Western 
Hemisphere reserve as against 24% (or 
the British-Dutch group of companies 
and 11% of all other companies. This 
major position in the Western Hen s- 
phere is brought about by the owner- 
ship of 5,600,000,000 bbl. by the Ameri- 
can companies in the Caribbean area 
(Venezuela, Colombia, and Trinidad) 
or 27% of the total reserves in that 
sector. The British and Dutch com- 
panies own a little over 2,000,000,000 
bbl. of reserves in the Western Hemis- 
phere or 24% of the total. The reserves 
of the British-Dutch companies are also 
concentrated in the Caribbean area al- 
though their position in that region 
amounts to only 25%. 

In the Eastern Hemisphere, exclusive 
of Russia, the American companies owned 
reserves totaling 11,600,000,000 bbl., a 
40% share.. The British-Dutch group 
owned 15,000,000,000 bbl. or nearly 
53% of the total reserves in the Eastern 
Hemisphere and all other companies 
owned about 2,000,000,000 bbl. or 7% 
of the total reserve. 

The Near and Middle East combina- 
tion of countries contained a proved re- 
serve of 26,800,000,000 bbl. or about 
70% of the total foreign reserve outside 
of Russia. It is in this region that about 
70% of the American foreign-owned 
reserve is located, The total American- 
owned reserve amounting to 11,100,000,- 
000 bbl. or nearly 42% of the total re- 
serve of the Near and Middle East. The 
British-Dutch interests also have the 
highest concentration of reserves in the 
Near and Middle East amounting to 
14,000,000,000 bbl, or 52% of the re- 


gion. 


Magnitude of Reserves 


The magnitude of the reserves in the 
Near and Middle East dwarfs the reserves 
in all other regions of that hemisphere. 
In Europe, excluding Russia, Americans 
own 168,000,000 bbl. or about 27% of 
the total. The British-Dutch group have 
about the same quantity and _ propor- 
tionate share. In East and South Asia 
(excluding Sakhalin which is included 
with Russia) the Americans have no 
crude reserves, whereas the _ British- 
Dutch group has 167,000,000 bbl. or 
82%. The remainder—36,000,090 bbl. 
—was owned by the Japanese. In 
Oceania, American companies possessed 
a reserve totaling 275,000,000 bbl. or 
29% of the area total. The British- 
Dutch group owned 675,000,000 bbl. or 
71%. The Soviet government in Europe 
and Sakhalin had a reserve of 5,700,000 
000 bbl. at the beginning of 1945. No 
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THIS RICH 


@ Breaking into this gigantic grease 
market is one problem. Getting your 
products consumed so more will be 
ordered, is another. And that is the 
job that “Minit” Maintenance with 
the “Minit” Lubricator is doing. 


Because of your interest in in- 
creasing grease sales through greater 
consumption—you'll want all the 
facts on “Minit” Maintenance and 
the “Minit’’ Lubricator. This revo- 
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couplers for every type of 
fitting are quickly connected 
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cator assures more regular service 
more often, thereby using more 
grease. Ease and convenience of 
operation promote more thorough 
lubrication— more consumption of 
grease. > 


Get the facts by writing today. 
Use the “Minit” method to boost 
your lubrication sales in this rich, 
undeveloped market. 


~.. 


Pumps on the first stroke 

in any kind of weather. 
Dust, dirt, rain locked out. 
Ready to grease any time, 
anywhere. 


at service 
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other outside interests operate in these 
areas, 

The total foreign reserve of American 
companies amounted to 17,400,000,000 
bbl. Jan. 1. The reserves of the British- 
Dutch group totaled 17,300,000,000 bbl. 
Proportionately the American position 
amounted to 46.3% vs. 46.0%.for the 
British-Dutch interests. If Russia is in- 
cluded, the position of the American and 
Dutch group is about 40% each. The 
remaining 20% or 8,700,000,000 bbl. is 
owned by all other foreign interests. In- 
cluded in this group is the government 
company-operated reserves in Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Mexico and Russia, amount- 
ing to 6,500,000,000 bbl or nearly 75% 
of the “others” classification. 


RELATIVE POSITION 
EIGN REFINING 


From about 1880 to World War I, 
American companies engaged to a minor 


IN FOR- 


degree, in the construction and operation’ 


of refinery facilities in several foreign 
countries. During the period between 
1918 and 1939, American companies 
made further substantial expenditures 
for refinery facilities in Argentina, Vene- 
zuela, Peru, Netherlands West Indies, 
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Colombia, Mexico, France, Germany, 
Poland, Roumania, Italy, Netherlands 
East Indies, and to a lesser extent in 
several smaller countries. 


Runs, Capacity and Location of Amer- 
ican-Owned Refineries 


\ complete record of foreign refinery 
runs starting with the year 1927 esti- 
mates foreign refineries ran 750,000 b/d, 
of which American-owned plants ac- 
142,800 b/d or 
mately 19% Excluding 
American _ participation 
23%. By 1939, the American share in 
foreign refinery runs had increased to 
23% of total foreign and 31% of the 
total excluding Russia. 


counted for approxi- 
Russia, the 


amounted to 


There are 66 American-owned re- 
fineries in foreign countries having an 
estimated capacity of 873,495 b/d. ° Of 
these, 26 with a capacity of 594,560 b/d, 
or 68 per cent of total capacity, are 
located at or near crude oil producing 
areas, and 40 with a capacity of 278,935 
b/d or 32 per cent were distant from 
crude production and erected to run 
largely on imported crude oil, 


Some of these refineries were econom- 
ically justified because of the existence 


production or nearby 
sources of supply. Other refineries wer 
not economically sound and could op- 
erate profitably only with such artificial 
protection as high customs duties on 


finished products, import restrictions, ex- 


of indigenous 


change controls and licensing procedures 
refineries the 

companies, in most instances, were n 
free agents but were obliged to conforn 
with those policies which foreign go 


In constructing these 


ernments considered to be in the national 
interest, 
Where refineries are built in accord- 
principles, 
realize | 
However, where refinery construction 
based on_ political, 


ance with sound economic 
certain advantages may be 
military or national 
considerations only, economic factors ar 
usually ignored. The operation of su 
units often results in higher costs to tl 
consumer, consequent restriction in de- 
mand and unbalanced output that is out 
of line with internal consumption. 


RELATIVE POSITION IN FOR- 
EIGN TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation of oil and gas by 
pipeline in foreign fields has been c 
fined largely to the carrying of crude cil 
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m field to export terminal, and is 
nerally considered as a producing fa- 
ity. Typical American ingenuity and 
zineering skill have been employed in 
lding some of the lines through trop- 
| jungles, over deserts and high moun- 
is. 
Unlike the oil pipelines in the United 
tes which form a vast network re- 
transcontinental — railroad 
lines in foreign countries 
fewer and more or less isolated and 


nbling our 
stems, the 


f-contained units. 
The principal pipelines abroad owned 
American oil companies or in which 
ey have an interest are: In Venezuela, 
the lines from Mulata-Jusepin-Quiriquire 
to Caripite; Oficina to Puerta la ‘Cruz, and 
m Santa Barbara to Puerto la Cruz; in 
Colombia, the lines from the De Mares 
Concession to Cartegena, and from the 
Barco Concession to Covenas; and in 
Middle East, the line from the Kir- 
k field in Iraq to Haifa and Tripoli, 
which American companies have a 
i per cent interest; also, in the Far 
ist, the line from the Talang Akar 
ea to Palambang in the Netherlands 

Indies. 


RELATIVE POSITION 
EIGN MARKETING 


American oil companies were pioneers 
niarketing petroleum products in 
rtually all countries of the world. 
The relative position of U, S. exports 
total foreign demand fell off gradually 
from 80% in the 1870s to 19% in 1903. 


IN FOR- 


rising again during World War L[ to near- 
ly 39% jn 1918. 

Although there has been greatly in- 
creased consumption of petroleum and 
products in foreign countries and _ total 
exports from the United States have 
mounted, the percentage relationship of 
American exports to total indicated for- 
eign demand has declined sharply in the 
last 20 vears from 32.6% average 1920- 
1929 to 19.6% average 1930-1939. The 
declining relationship reflects the in- 
creased competition from foreign pro- 
ducing and refining sources. 

Since that year the trend in relation- 
ship has been downward, reaching the 
pre-war low point of 17% in 1936. Ex- 
ports exclusive of U. S. Army and Navy 
shipments fell off again after 1938 due 
to the blockade of Axis countries, and 
to restricted exports for civilian require- 
ments in neutral and allied countries. 

However, with the development of 
production abroad by American com- 
panies the major proportion of which 
has been marketed abroad, American 
companies were able to supplement U. S. 
exports and it is estimated that in 1938 
American-owned oil entering foreign 
markets amounted to 44 per cent of total 
foreign requirements, excluding Russia. 


American Participation in World Mar- 
kets Vital 
American participation in world oil 
markets is vitally important from the 
standpoint of the continued activity of 
American oil companies in developing 
oil production and reserves in foreign 
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countries, the latter considered vital to 
our national defense and world peace 
by our State Department and the Army 
and Navy. 

Obviously, American-owned oil pro- 
duction and reserves cannot be prop- 
erly developed unless there is at the 
same time a natural outlet for such pro- 
duction in the world oil markets. While 
foreign consumption in total is less than 
in the United States, it was increasing 
at a rate almost double the rate of 
growth in the United States prior to the 
war and some indication of great poten- 
tial demand abroad is possible from the 
fact that our consumption is at a rate 
of nine bbl. per capita whereas the con- 
sumption of the remainder of the world 
is at the rate of only one-half bbl. per 
capita. 


COSTS AND RETURNS ON IN- 
VESTMENT IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


The _ initial developing 
crude oil in quantities in 
foreign fields and the cost and time in- 
volved in delivering such oil to the near- 
est point of ocean shipment is so great 
that usually 
cannot afford the risk, 

Often heavy initial expenditures have 
to be made in foreign countries far out 
of proportion to necessary for 
starting work in the relatively accessi- 
ble fields of the United States. The 
mere embarking on the undertaking by 


expense of 
commercial 


individual or small capital 


those 


Huge Pre-War Dutch Indies Installation Shows Far-Reaching Activities of U. S. World Oil Industry 


he 


‘he vastness of this Standard Oil - Shell center on Sumatra is typical. of far-reaching contributions of the American Oil 

industry to a prewar world, For these mighty installations, the United States companies trained operating experts and 

personnel among native populations, gave them social and educational advantages, poured lavish payrolls into their 

communities. These hands of civilization across the sea brought gifts of enlightenment, education and progress to thou- 
sands of inhabitants who might otherwise not have had them for years 
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Express highways will carry motorists across 
Toledo in a few nonstop minutes when the 
prophecy of Norman Bel Geddes, famous de- 
signer, who has made many models especially 
for LIFE, becomes an actuality. This recent 
LIFE picture, one of a series, shows part of the 
60-foot-long model that Mr. Bel Geddes built 
to visualize the Toledo of the future for To- 


City planners are preparing 
for the NEW CARS 


ledoans. In this design, Toledoans see solu- 
tions not only of their problems but of civic 
ills which make all big U. S. cities inconven- 
ient places in which to live, work, and get 
around. This view of the future Toledo is 
a good example of the kind of forward-look- 
ing reporting that LIFE brings its 22,000,000 


readers week after week. 
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LIFE’s Local Impact is pre-selling 
NEW-CAR PROSPECTS 





L F E’ 
S circulation is more than 4,099,900—largest of any weekly 


magazine. 


7 
L fF E S weekly audience is 22,000,000—more readers than there 


are home telephones in the U. S. 








7 
L F r S penetration of the car replacement market is unequalled 


by any weekly magazine—15,450,000 readers in car- 
owning families. 





A STRONG LOCAL INFLUENCE 
IN EVERY CITY IN AMERICA 
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Years 
1865-1874 
1875-1884 
1885-1894 
1895-1904 
1905-1914 
1915-1919 (World War I) 
1920-1929 
1930-1939 
1940-1942 (World War II) 


Period 
10 Yrs. 
10 Yrs. 
10 Yrs. 
10 Yrs. 
10 Yrs. 
o 28s. 
10: Yrs. 
10 Yrs. 
3 Yrs. 





Decline of Foreign Demand in 20 Years Shown 


Although there has been greatly increased consumption of petroleum and 
products in foreign countries and total exports from the United States have 
mounted, the percentage relationship of American exports to total indicated 
foreign demand has declined sharply in the last 20 years as shown below: 

(Thous. 42 Gal. Bbl.) 


Average 
Annual 
Total 


Foreign 


Average 
Annual % 
ws. Total 
Exports Demand 
2,887 84.5 
9,706 68. 
16,289 
23,319 
10,555 
63,054 
115,021 
142.190 
118,734 


Demand 
3,417 
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15,684 
101,413 
150,142 
192 640 
352,706 
726,901 
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investing in a concession or lease usually 
involves commitments far in excess of the 
first expenditure. 

Usually these commitments are 
in connection with the development pro- 
gram to be undertaken within a 
specified either by the local law or com- 
pany program or both. Almost invari 
ably, large volumes of capital are re- 
quired to meet these initial investment 
costs. 


made 


time 


Examples of Initial Cost and Time Lag 


Some idea of these “deferred charges” 
is given in the typical examples listed 
in this report. For 
ample is given of American interests 
which acquired substantial blocks of pri- 
vate concessions and free zones of na- 
tional lands jn Venezuela in 1925. 

It was not until December 1939 
nearly 15 years after the initial invest- 
ment had been made, that there was de- 
livered on board tanker the first barrel 
of crude at an over-all cost to that date 
of $44,000,000. 

Another example given is that of the 
development of the Barco Concession in 
Colombia, originally acquired by Ameri- 
can interests in 1916. Finally, when 
the first barrel of Barco oil was deliv- 
ered on board tanker in 1939 it was 
found the American owners had expend- 
ed a total of $60,000,000. 


instance, the ex- 


Many Leases and Concessions Do Not 
Pan Out 


Many and upon 
which considerable money is expended 
for exploration and development do not 
pan out at all. Examples are given in- 
volving losses from about $100,000 to 
nearly $9,000,000. 

Many American oil companies lost 
heavily on their investments in Mexico 
during World War I and in the early 
20’s when Mexican producing fields went 
to salt water. Some pioneer companies, 
however, on the whole, were on the 


26 


leases concessions 


right side of the ledger and made sub- 


stantial profits in the venture. 
Refineries were built at 


expense, and some were never operated 


millions of 


or were closed six months after comple- 
tion. Pipelines were laid that did not 
transport enough oil to properly Jubri- 


cate them. One oil company purchased 
a railroad for both freight 
ger traffic, running from 


Panuco. 


and passen 
Tampico to 
It was forced to sell the road 


for scrap because of lack of traffic. 


Revenues Collected and Wages Paid 
in Mexico 


1926 that out of 
Mexican oil, $2 
stayed in Mexico, contradicting the im- 
pression that foreign oil 
“milked” Mexico Sor its oil. 

Mexican exports and production and 
export taxes, a large proportion paid by 
American oil companies, for the years 
1921-1925 yielded the Mexican govern- 
ment $153,000,000 (United States cur- 
rency), tne production tax aggregating 
$110,000,000 and the export tax nearly 
$43,000,000. If bar and tonnage dues 
were added, the total amount paid to 
the Mexican federal government by the 
oil companies was over $200,000,000. 

From 1917-1926 annual oil payrolls 
average close to $37,000,000 U. S. Em- 
ployment was between 30,000 and 49.- 
000 men. In addition, substantial sums 
were paid to Mexican landowners in 
rentals and royalties; and large disburse- 
ments by way of supplies and materials 
purchased locally together with other 
operating expenses made up an enor- 
mous outlay in Mexico which benefited 
both those directly dependent on the 
industry, as well as every small mer- 
chant throughout the region. 

But by 1926 production had dropped 
from a peak of 193,397,000 barrels to 
90,420,000 barrels. The following year 
saw a still further decline to 64,121,000 
barrels, or to less than one-third of the 


It was estimated in 


every $3 received for 


companies 


1921 peak. This was due to several 
causes. First, from May 1, 1917, until 
the end of 1926, no legislation existed 
by which petroleum lands not acquired 
prior to the nationalization of subsoi 
resources under the 1917 constitutio 
could be explored or exploited, excep 
under the conditions laid down in th 
Carranza decrees of 1918, the legality « 
which had been challenged in the courts 

Moreover, much apprehension wa 
present regarding security of tenure un 
der titles acquired prior to nationaliza 
Second, taxation increase 
and more onerous fiscal burdens lat: 
imposed. Third, radical labor 
to manifest itself and a series of strik« 
greatly 


tion. was 


bega) 


hampered operations. 

In the meantime, important oil field 
had been discovered in Venezuela wher 
operating conditions were favorable an 
the policy of the government was, as 
still is, to encourage development b 
foreign capital. The companies turne 
their attention to and 
promising fields and the period of liqu 
dation and of abandonment of Mexica: 
investments began. 

Of the 
in Mexico in 
tired 
with 


these new mo! 


twenty-two 
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business in 


major companit 
seven definitely r 
that 


from country, si 


severe losses. 
nine othe: 


by other 
companies of im 


The Mexican holdings of 
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were absorbed by _ purchase 


companies, No new 
portance ventured into the field durin: 
this period, except the semi-official Pi 
Mexico. 
1938 
were 


troleos de 
Finally in 
in Mexico 


holdings 
by the 


foreign oil 
expropriated 
Mexican government. 


POLITICAL RISKS TO FOREIGN 
OIL DEVELOPMENT 


Oil exploration and development work 
in foreign usually involves 
the creation of all the necessary facili- 
ties for such activity as well as the con 
struction of roads and furnishing other 
public services not directly related to 
oil search. This constitutes a business 
risk far greater than similar activities in 
this country. 


countries 


Important as are economic and _ physi- 
cal risks which, however, the petroleum 
industry willingly takes on its own re- 
sponsibility, less a factor in 
investment in foreign countries than po 
litical risks. These, being less predicta 
ble, offer the greatest uncertainty. They 
are also compounded, since they mak 
the investor vulnerable not only with 
respect to shifting political policies ot 
ihe country whence the capital is de 
rived but also of the country in whicl 
it is being invested. 

Despite, however, the increasing po- 
litical risks of recent years—in som 
countries converted into actual _ loss 
through confiscation and expropriation— 
American companies have persisted ir 
seeking and holding a foothold in for 
eign countries wherever possible. 

One source of political risk great]; 
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ling Here’s how General American tank 
cars go to work for men at the top: 


First, they save you money, bring- 
ing raw liquid products to your 
plant in the most economical way. 
sles Many General American cars, 
acili i specially designed, make possible 
con : money-saving bulk shipment for 
a4 x hard-to-handle acids, alkalies, gases. 


Second, they maintain your quality 
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Working 
Partner 


reputation. They have the special 
features needed to guard against 
chemical or physical change in your 
finished product. 


For Your New Products 


General American research engi- 
neers are ready now—to design the 
specialized tank cars that will carry 
your products to market safely, 
surely, and at low cost. 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 





U. S. Petroleum Interests in Foreign Countries 


affecting foreign operations is that own- 
ership of mineral rights is vested in the 
government in most foreign countries. 
This means that to obtain oil rights in 
such countries, American companies 
must deal primarily with the sovereign, 
the sovereign nation or state. More- 
over, there has been a decided tendency 
to withdraw from leasing all or vast 
areas excluding foreign capital and re- 
serving exploration rights to government- 
controlled companies or companies in 
which the major ownership is of a na- 
tional character. 

In some of these countries a foreign 
corporation such as an American com- 
pany is prohibited from doing business 
or can only do business as a minor stock- 
holder of a national corporation. 


In British India, Burma, Baluchistan, 
China and the Philippines, Americans are 
either excluded from petroleum explora- 
tion and development or are permitted to 
operate on a minority interest basis. This 
same condition also prevails in some of 
the countries in the Western Hemis- 
phere such as Brazil, Chile, Argentina, 
Mexico, Bolivia, Trinidad and Uruguay. 


EXPROPRIATIONS OF AMER- 
ICAN PROPERTIES DEMON- 
STRATE RISKS 


Actual expropriation of foreign hold- 
ings and the taking over of such hold- 
ings by national companies demonstrate 
the risks to foreign investment inherent 
under the present trend. 


An attempt to ascertain losses sus- 
tained by American companies as a direct 
result of the Mexican government’s ex- 
propriation in 1938 has been made by a 
questionnaire sent to the companies. In- 
complete returns from only four Amer- 
ican companies show estimated gross 
loss $104,363,000; compensation _ re- 
ceived $23,710,000 exclusive of interest, 
and estimated net loss $80,653,000. 

The Bolivian government in 1937 
seized the properties of the Standard 
Oil Co, of Bolivia (Standard Oil Co. New 
Jersey), the development of which had 
cost the company approximately $17,- 
000,000. A _ settlement was made _ in 
1943, by which the government paid 
the company $1,500,000 U. S. currency 
plus jnterest for the sale of all its rights, 
interests and properties in Bolivia—this 
represented a loss of approximately $15,- 
500,000. 

American oil companies sustained 
losses from expropriation of their prop- 
erties by the Italian Fascist Government 
running into several million dollars, for 
which losses they have entered repara- 
tions claims. 


Risks in Refining and Marketing Enter- 
prises 


It is equally true that political insta- 
bility, nationalization or the threat there- 
of, retroactive legislation and the like 
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may adversely affect operations, or the 
prospect of investment, of American oil 
companies in refining or marketing in 
foreign countries. 

Measures have been devised to induce 
or force Americans to build uneconomic 
refineries abroad by tariff differentials, 
foreign exchange restrictions, licensing 
of imports and refineries, and govern- 
ment participation in refining. Obviously 
such conditions constitute risk to foreign 
investment. 

In foreign marketing, government 
monopolies or government imposed re- 
strictions or trade agreements affecting 
foreign companies existed in Spain, Italy, 
France, Roumania, England, Portugal, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile and 
other countries before the war, 

In several instances, the government 
itself cartelized the industry or set up 
a petroleum regime in which the govern- 
ment was represented by direct or indi- 
rect ownership or control of a local oil 
company. 

These developments constitute not 
only investment risk by American oil 
companies participating in foreign 
markets but also very often have repre- 
sented the actual jeopardizing of exist- 
ing investment. 

Foreign governments also often im- 
pose heavy discriminatory taxes on im- 
ported commodities in order to stimulate 
the production and consumption of do- 
mestic products, and on the properties 
of foreign companies. 


War Risks to American Properties 


Substantial foreign interests of the 
American petroleum industry were locat- 
ed in the European and Far Eastern 
theaters of war. Some of these prop- 
erties have been damaged or destroyed; 
others are located in territories which 
either have or might experience a change 
of sovereignty; others are in the hands 
of the enemy or of certain United Na- 
tions. 

While principles of international law 
removing private property from the cate- 
gory of legitimate war booty, providing 
for payment of requisitioned goods and 
for restoration of damaged or seized 
properties, usually incorporated in mod- 
ern armistices or peace treaties, presum- 
ably offset war risks to foreign investors, 
the fact remains that full compensation 
for war losses thus incurred is highly im- 
probable. This is either because some 
losses are not recognized as legitimate 
bases for claim, or if so are not properly 
evaluated or because the governments 
concerned simply have not the means to 
pay or restore. 

In the war just ended the prospect 
for restitution of losses is further clouded 
by the political complexion of successor 
governments in both victor and van- 
quished countries many of whom incline 
toward nationalized economies. A fur- 
ther complication are the quasi-separate 











armistices concluded, terms of which 
involving war loss settlements, are being 
fulfilled in advance of a general peace 
treaty, 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS TO FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES THROUGH 
AMERICAN OIL INVESTMENT 


Through answers to a questionnaire 
distributed by the Group and responses 
of 11 American oil companies with for- 
eign investments representing an estimat- 
ed 93 per cent of all such investments, 
it is possible to give for the first time 
authentic figures on royalties and taxes 
paid and on purchases by these com- 
panies in all foreign countries, with how- 
ever some countries omitted because war 
conditions made complete returns im- 
possible. Also made available, in addi- 
tion to these figures, are statistics show- 
ing employment and wages paid in for- 
eign oil producing countries in which 
American companies have investments. 
The figures for producing countries are 
exclusive of European oil producing 
countries, omitted because of incomplete 
reports due to war conditions. 


All purchases within all foreign covn- 
tries made by the 11 companies, their 
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OWNED REFINERIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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U. S. Petroleum Interests in Foreign Countries 


plus the amounts owed abroad for 
freight, insurance and other service items 
dnd to leave, in addition, a 
net credit balance before gold and cap- 
ital movements. 

Much of this stems from the intensive 
development enjoyed by the 
rather than from exceptional resources, 
and in contrast other with far 
greater area for oil exploration have had 
but slight oil development due to less 
equitable policies and laws. 


substantia! 


country 


nations 


Direct and Indirect Revenue Payments 
by Oil Companies 


Approximately half the proceeds from 
the saie of drafts in Venezuela by the 
petroleum companies is applied to the 
payment of taxes levied upon the indus- 
try, including surface and royalty taxes 
on petroleum concessions and oil pro- 
duced therefrom, duties on material im- 
ports by the oil companies, stamp taxes, 
etc. It is estimated that between 1935 
and 1942 about one-third of the gov- 
ernment’s total revenue 
uted by the petroleum industry. 

Of the total revenue of Bs. 340,226,- 
000! of the Venezuelan Government in 
1948, actual oil industry payments are 
estimated at Bs, 163,425,000, or 48 per 
cent. Government profits on dollar 
sales by the oil industry ‘amounted to 
Bs. 17,388,113 in 1943 compared to Bs. 
14,911,383 in 1942. 

In addition to these direct tax pay- 
ments the petroleum companies have, 
of course, made many indirect contribu- 
tions to the economy through accelerated 
industrialization, expanded employment 
construction of roads, schools, hospitals, 
port works, etc., all of which have aided 
materially the development and general 
welfare of the country and its people. 


was contrib 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES FROM AMER- 
ICAN OIL OPERATION 


During the past 25 years American oil 
interests abroad have inaugurated 
advanced social and_ public 
ments in cooperation with the govern- 
ments of the respective countries in 
which they are active, and the industry 
is proud of the contribution it has made 
to the better standards of living and 
health and communications in many 
of our sister Republics in the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as in 
around the Persian Gulf 
islands of the Far East. 


and 
nmprove- 


countries 
and in the 


Facilities for Homes, -Hospitals and 
Health 


Modern housing for staff and oil field 
and refinery workers has been provided. 
In Venezuela and Colombia, for example, 
thousands of oil company employees and 
their families live in company-built and 
operated camps. Schools, churches, 
hospitals, model farms, irrigation and 

1Bs. 3.09 = $1 U.S. at present exchange rate. 
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sanitation projects and recreational facili- 
ties have been built. Health and sani- 
tary standards of the nationals have 
been improved because of these facili- 
ties. 

In Latin America, in the Middle East 
and in the Netherlands East Indies, 
Americans have trained nationals to take 
skilled positions in the shops, fields and 
in the offices. Today in Peru, Colombia, 
and Venezuela virtually all well drillers, 
shop men, pump station operators and 
similar held by citi- 
zens of those countries who have been 
educated and trained by the American 
oil companies, Many executive and ad- 
ministrative positions are held by nation- 
als. 

True, in Venezuela and Colombia 
labor laws require that a_ stipulated 
percentage of employment be of nation- 
als, and that specialized and general 
educational and medical facilities in 
certain instances be provided. But in 
large degree American companies anti- 
cipated these requirements. They pro- 
vide them as a matter of good business 
reasoning having to do with a labor sup- 
ply physically fit, interested and of con- 
stantly improved skills. The necessity 
is apparent when it is considered that 
except for certain areas in Europe, most 
of the great foreign oil fields have been 
found in remote and sparsely populated 
areas, often in swamps, jungles, 


positions are 


poorly 
grassed plateaus and deserts, where it 
has been necessary to make operations 
almost entirely selfdependent. 


Expenditures for Social and Education- 
al Purposes 


Two American-owned companies alone 
in Venezuela—Creole Petroleum 
and Mene Grande Oil Co.—have made 
capital expenditures since operating jn 
that country for social and educational 
purposes totaling $36,599,000, and their 
imnual operating expense for such activi- 
$10,404,000. 
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$2,250,000,000 Spent Abroad 
By Industry in 10-Year Period 


The fact that the American oil 
industry has meant $2,250,000,000 di- 
rect and indirect benefits to 
nations is shown in the 
break-down of that figure: 

(1000’s of U. S. $) 
Ten-Year 
Total 

1944 1935-1944 
$89,993 $ 624,632 
37,996 194,059 
130,991 720,333 
104,321 736,490 


foreign 


following 


Total Payroll 
Royalties 

All Purchases 
Taxes 





Total Foreign 
Producing Coun- 
tries 

Figures for 
were not 


$363,301 $2,275,514 
European 
available for recent 
because of war conditions. 


countries 
years 











present total annual operating expe: 
Expenditures of the two companies 
1944 included $3,992,000 for housi 
and $2,949,000 for hospitals and medi 
care. The companies are obligated 
defray the cost of accidents but go 
beyond this obligation in providing m« 
cal care for their employees. They s; 
$682,000 on schools, $475,000 on recr 
tional facilities and $413,000 on lighti 
sanitation and other modern servi 
Expenditures for social and educatic 
purposes by the Tropical Oil Co. 
Andian National Corp., American-ow: 
operating in Colombia have totaled $15 
300,000 since and including 1922, 
amount to $1,100,000 annually. 
Before the Japanese occupation 
February 1942 the N. V. Nederlands 
Koloniale Petroleum Maatschappij, s\ 
sidiary of the Standard-Vacuum 
Company, had spent $3,198,000 
social and educational purposes in 
Netherlands East Indies, and its averag 
yearly expense for these purposes duri 
the last years previous to the Japan 
invasion was approximately $300,000 


Companies Have Recognized Business 
Need Along With Responsibilities; 


The oil companies recognized _ that 
the advent of petroleum development in 
such creates new industrial 
activities, bringing about con- 
centration of the population in new 
thus creating problems of 
and education which did not 
exist before. The facilities provided by 
the oil companies were at least in part 
a voluntary contribution to 
solving the problems which they had 
created. 


countries 
these 


and 
housing 


ireas 


assist in 


that the in- 
troduction of a new industry such as oil 


They also recognized 


requires workmen of many skills and that 
the training for such employment not only 
contributes to the welfare of the 

also to the profitabl 


operation of the companies themselves 


dividuals but 


The benefits of higher wages paid 
tended to the business man, farmer and 
many others through rising living stand- 
ards and purchasing power. 

The oil companies have participated 
in public works projects such as road- 
building in these countries. Many ser- 
utilities directly or indirectly 
benefiting the public, such as modern 
wharves large seagoing 
receive and discharge cargo and passe! 


gers, 


vice 


where vesst Is 
customs warehouses, power and 
light plants, fresh water and 
systems have been promoted or aided 
by them. They have dredged and 
maintained channels for seagoing vessels 
into some of the principal ports. 

In fact one of the outstanding bene- 
fits from the work of oil companies 
generally in developing their concessions 
has been the opening up of new areas 
by roads or new ports, and stimulating 
economic development as a result. This 
has been the source of favorable com- 
ment by many government officials. It 
is no less true in the Middle East. Bring- 


sanitary 
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This is what an Army 8th Air Force raid did to one American-owned installation 
abroad, out of grim necessity, because the Germans had captured this Standard 
Oil plant at Bennevilliers, Paris suburb, and were getling tank lubricants from it. 
Before the war, it was one of this nation’s oil industry's far-flung foreign interests 


ing new areas into touch with the rest 
of the world is important both socially 
and economically. 


Benefits of Foreign Oil Operations To 
United States Economy 


The foreign operations of American 
oil companies are largely integrated in 
the domestic oil industry. The com- 
panies engage in this activity as part of 
their over-all operation, either directly, 
through branches or through subsidiaries 
and affiliates. Obviously the work of 
men and women employed by these 
companies here in producing, refining, 
transportation and marketing and_ in 
technical divisions is proportionately de- 
pendent on these foreign activities. 


Stockholders Have Stake in Foreign 
Operations 


Therefore, the financial stability of 
these companies and the interest of their 
stockholders and employees is involved 
in their foreign as well as in their domes- 
tic operations. The constant improve- 
ment in the quality of products marketed, 
a downward trend of prices of petroleum 
products, payment of as high or higher 
wages as are paid by any industry in 
the country and the ability of the in- 
dustry to attract sufficient capital are 
proportionately made possible by the 
industry's participation in foreign oil 
operations, 

Not only has the individual stock- 
holder a stake in the foreign operations 
of these companies, but also holders of 
insurance policies, investors in banks 
and other institutions inasmuch as such 
institutions have large investments in 


American oil companies with foreign 
interests. 

There are 816,361 individual stock- 
holders, 42,189 banks, 708 insurance 
companies, 3,784 charitable or edu- 
cational institutions and 14,532 unclassi- 
fied stockholders—a total of 877,532 
stockholders in the 11 American oil com- 
panies engaged in foreign operations 
answering the Group’s questionnaire. 
These figures, of course, include duplica- 
tions, the amount of which it is impossible 
to determine. 

Foreign activities represent a flow of 
returns into this country entering into 
American payrolls, stockholders’ returns 
and purchases in many fields. Answers 
received from the 11 American oil 
companies show for the 10-year period 
1935-1944 total dividends received and 
branch profits remitted from foreign 
operations of $723,446,000; the total 
for 1944 was $82,605,000. The amount 
of income taxes which the United States 
Treasury receives due to petroleum ex- 
ports and also from foreign operations 
of American oil companies must be 
substantial. 

Net Oil Export Position Changing 

The American petroleum industry, both 
domestic and foreign, has been since its 
birth one of the most important factors 
in giving the United States a favorable 
trade balance. 

In 1940-1941, there was a sharp de- 
cline in the percentage of petroleum 
exports to total U. S. exports in part 
due to the Atlantic submarine blockade 
directed against tankers. However, in- 
dications point to a declining propor- 
tion as foreign oil sources are built up 


and as the United States market draw 
increasingly on these sources to mect do 
mestic demands. 

Practically all the oil imported int 
this country is produced in the countr 
of origin by American oil companies. I' 
can be said generally that some of th 
money paid to foreign countries cover 
ing oil imports, returns to United Stat 
nationals in the form of dividend: 
branch profits, interest on bonds an 
taxes paid to the United States gover: 
ment—returns which would not accru: 
were other than American companies im 
porting the oil. 


Foreign Participation Safeguard tc 
National Security 


Inasmuch as this country may have t 
depend increasingly on imports of px 
troleum, it is fortunate for security, a 
well as for economic reasons that Ame: 
ican oil companies are in a position ir 
foreign fields to provide the bulk of sucl 
requirements. 

In his testimony on June 27, 1945 
before the Senate Committee Investigat 
ing Petroleum Resources, Charles Ray 
ner, Petroleum Adviser to the State De- 
partment, pointed out that in 1938, th 
last normal pre-war year, our domesti: 
requirements for petroleum amounted to 
3,115,000 barrels per day, an increas: 
of 2,000,000 since World War I. In th 
last five years of this period the yearly 
increase amounted to 145,000 barrels per 
day. 

“This steady upward trend in domes- 
tic demand,” Mr. Rayner said, “should 
be considered in the light of annual new 
discoveries of domestic reserves which 
have shown a definite tendency to ap- 
proach if not to fall below annual do- 
mestic requirements. Extraordinary war 
needs have, of course, accentuated this 
trend but nevertheless the fact remains 
that, failing a substantial increase in th« 
discovery of new reserves, the United 
States, long an exporter on balance, is 
facing the definite probability of becom- 
ing a net importer of oil. 

“It is therefore extremely important 
to examine the share that American na 
tionals hold in the foreign oil resource 
of the world, not only as a safeguard 
to our own national security and ec 
nomic well-being but as a source fro 
which to maintain and expand our ir 
ternational oil trade in the consuming 
markets of the world.” 


Oil Equipment and Other U. S. Indus 
tries Stimulated 


The operations of American oil con 
panies directly contributed to the Ame: 
ican oil equipment supply business an 
to employment in those companies en 
gaging in foreign trade. During th 
12 years, 1930 through 1941, export 
from the United States of crude < 
producing, pipeline and refinery equi 
ment averaged $27,500,000 annually, an 
totaled $329,979,000. 

American oil companies operating 
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eign countries buy many materials 

.er than and in addition to producing, 

veline and refinery equipment in the 

ited States for shipment abroad. These 
ge from building and office supplies 
hospital and personal articles. 

Answers from 11 American oil com- 
panies to a questionnaire distributed by 
the group indicate that these companies 
spent in the United States $330,000,000 
or an average of $33,000,000 a year d»r- 
ing the ten-year period 1935-1944 for 
supplies and equipment of all character 
except crude oil and products for for- 
eign shipment. 


Operations Abroad Create Buying of 
Other U. S. Commodities 


It has been pointed out how the suc- 
cess of American oil companies in build- 
ing enterprises in foreign countries has 
raised the standard of living in those 
countries. In so doing, increased pur- 
chasing power is created. This in tum 
results in larger purchases made in the 
United States flowing into many indus- 
tries and businesses other than petrole- 
um. The great extent to which the 
United States economy benefits from this 
source is not generally appreciated. 

How investments abroad in productive 
enterprises breed trade may be illustrated 
not only by examples of investment in 
oil abroad but also in other activities. 
For instance, the investment by Amer- 
icans in the sugar and fruit businesses 
in the West Indies and Central Amer- 
ica in the early part of the century was 
based on the productive use of natural 
resources which, before the advent of 
the foreigners, remained mostly un- 
touched. 

The building up of the properties ac- 
quired by foreigners resulted in the sale 
of Jarge quantities of capital goods manu- 
factured in the United States. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN PARTI- 
CIPATION IN FOREIGN OIL 
PRODUCTION, REFINING 
AND MARKETING 


The increasing demands for petroleum 
products and the rather disappointing rate 
at which new reserves have been dis- 

vered in the United States during the 

st few years, point to the necessity 
nd importance of American participa- 
ion in foreign oil production on an ever 
ncreasing scale. 

When American oil companies first 

egan to go abroad for oil production 
re was no thought that petroleum 
this country might in time be ex- 
isted. Rather their interest stemmed 

from their world-wide activities in mar- 
ting. 

Everyone knows the epic story of 

nerican oil pioneering in Far Eastern 
narkets. In Europe, in the Near East, 

remotest Africa, American oil com- 

nies built up before World War I a 

it export market for the products 

their refineries, chiefly kerosine and 
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lubricating oils. Scores of companies 
with refineries in the Pennsylvania oil 
region and along the Atlantic seaboard 
marketed their products abroad. 

Actual entry into foreign production 
by American capital trailed many years 
behind the development of the export 
market, due to the fact that American 
oil producers, favored by the abundance 
of this natural resource in their home- 
land and by the pioneer energy that 
characterized all American industry dur- 
ing this period, were outstripping the oil 
producers of all other countries. 


Americans Producing Oil in Only Two 
Countries Before 1914 


Prior to 1914, Americans were repre- 
sented in the oil production columns of 
only two  countries—Roumania and 
Mexico. But American drilling machin- 
ery and production methods were prov- 
ing superior abroad and were being 
adopted in the old oil producing fields 
of Roumania, Poland and Russia. 


Urged to Find Oil Abroad After World 
War | 


Fears of an oil shortage rose in the 
United States immediately after World 
War 1. Predictions of an oil famine, 
of foreign oil domination, held the spot- 
light for a number of years. 

In the early and middle 20’s_ the 
United States Government strongly urged 
that American oil interests go abroad and 
endeavor to develop adequate reserves 
in American hands to supplement what 
appeared at that time to be the dwindling 
supply in the United States. 


Strong Diplomatic Support for Amer- 
ican Companies 


With the strong diplomatic support of 
their government, American operators 
embarked on exploratory efforts in many 
parts of the world. American geologists 
during the early and middle 20's were 
active in virtually every country be- 
lieved favorable to oil—if they were per- 
mitted entry. 

American participation in foreign pro- 
duction already rising rapidly preceding 
and during the war years, reached an 
all-time peak in 1922, amounting to some 
50 per cent of total foreign production. 

Even today much of the available 
knowledge of oil prospects to many in- 
accessible and undeveloped regions of 
the earth stems back to these far-flung 
American exploration ventures of the 
early 20’s. Soon American drilling equip- 
ment was being dispatched to most of 
these far outposts and many new pro- 
ducing areas in which American capital 
participated were discovered during the 
first post-war decade. At least 40 Amer- 
ican concerns were active in foreign pro- 
duction and exploration work during this 
period. 

In the close-by countries of Mexico 
and Venezuela, Americans increased their 
efforts after World War I, and initiated 
new exploration and development pro- 
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grams; also in Argentina, Peru and 
Ecuador. Separate expeditions were sent 
to Panama, Costa Rica and other Central 
American countries. In 1919 there was 
a rush into Colombia and 49 American 
companies held concessions. 

For a short time in the early ’20’s 
an American organization was in actual 
operation in Russia under a contract to 
drill and produce oil in the Baku area. 
Another penetration on Russian soil was 
made by an American company in secur- 
ing a concession for the development of 
oil on the island of Sakhalin, lying off 
Siberia. The same company secured a 
large concession to develop oil in Angola, 
a Portuguese colony on the west coast 
of Africa. 

That American oil enterprise was 
searching out the remote ends of the 
earth is shown by the granting of con- 
cessions to American companies for pros- 
pecting and operating in Abyssinia, Siam 
and the Arctic region. 

An American company obtained a con- 
cession in Palestine from the Turkish gov- 
ernment before World War I covering 
a considerable area between the Dead 
Sea and the Mediterranean. It had built 
a road south from Jerusalem for the trans- 
port of its machinery and material when 
Turkey entered the struggle. 


Participation in Iraq 


The most significant American partici- 
pation in petroleum affairs in the Middle 
East in the early 20’s, however, was in 
Mesopotamia (Iraq) The Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co. (Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.) offered 
half its 50 per cent interest in the Tur- 
kish Petroleum Co. (Iraq Petroleum Co.) 
to an American group. 

This offer was secured only after 
Washington had protested against the 
omission of the U. S. from mandated ter- 
ritories in the San Remo Agreement 
signed by her former Allies, Britain and 
France. After a period of negotiation 
lasting six years, a plan for American par- 
ticipation was outlined whereby the 
American group was given a 23%4% in- 
terest. French and Netherlands interests 
were also included in the Turkish Pe- 
troleum Co. (Iraq Petroleum Co.). 


Response to Call Followed by Over- 
production at Home 


Thus did American oil companies re- 
spond to the call of their government to 
find oil in other parts of the world and 
to the opportunities that seemed to be 
offered to develop oil abroad. 

But by 1924-1925 American oil pro- 
duction had gone up by _ leaps and 
bounds; the incentive or “scare” of short- 
age no longer existed to send Americans 
afield. Most of them came back home. 

With the discovery of many large fields 
in the United States the downward trend 
in the “years’ supply” predictions was 
halted. Public interest in the activity 
abroad, and with it the intensity of gov- 
ernment support, declined. Many oper- 
ators, particularly the smaller ones, were 
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lured from the foreign field back to the 
United States both by the changed pic- 
ture at home and the realization that 
most foreign operations require extended 
and difficult negotiations as well as large, 
long-range expenditures, before commer- 
cial production can be established. 


Americans Expanded Foreign Oper- 
ations Despite Oversupply at Home 


Even in the face of an oversupply at 
home right up to the outbreak of World 
War II, several American oil companies 
have continued and expanded their for- 
eign activities. In fact, the only majo 
producing countries in which American 
companies have not been represented to 
at least some degree are Russia, Burma, 
Japan, Iran and British Borneo. Ab- 
sence from these is due to restrictions by 
national governments. 

Nevertheless, despite these continuing 
and expanding activities the percentage 
of foreign production controlled by 
American companies has declined since 
the ’20’s inasmuch as in many of the 
very countries in which Americans are 
not represented great increase in produc- 
tion has occurred in the inter-war period 
—notably in Russia, Iran and Trinidad. 


Trend of American-Owned Share in 
Foreign Production Downward 


While production in the United States 
about doubled from 1923 to 1943, for- 
eign production increased by 180° 
chiefly because of the increase in Soviet 
output from 107,000 b/d in 1923 to 675,- 
000 b/d in 1943. 

However, even excluding Soviet-con- 
trolled production in which non-Russians 
could not participate, the United States- 
owned share of all other foreign produc- 
tion declined from 57% in 1922 to 39% 
in 1941. This is a reflection of the fac- 
tor already mentioned—the _ relatively 
small interest the American companies 
remaining abroad secured in certain areas 
such as Iraq and Trinidad and lack of 
any participation in Iran, Russia and 
British Borneo. All these countries un- 
derwent great expansion in oil production 
in the years following World War I, but 
nationalities other than Americans ob- 
tained preferential standing in conces 
sion and development rights 


State Department’s Summation 


American oil companies which con- 
tinued foreign operations and attempted 
to protect investments through the years 
were faced, particularly during the last 
decade, with lack of strong, effective sup- 
port from the government. 

Joseph E. Pogue, in an article in The 
Atlantic Monthly, March 1924, has re- 
ferred to “a change in the foreign oil 
policy of our government some ten years 
ago, when the official attitude became 
one of indifference and neglect, if not 
discontinuance.” 

A State Department memorandum on 
the United States foreign petroleum 
policy dated Feb. 10, 1944, prepared by 
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Charles Rayner, petroleum adviser, traced 
the diplomatic history of oil in a more 
favorable light for the Special Senate 
Committee (Truman Committee) Investi- 
gating the National Defense Program. 
However, the record of the last decad 
shows serious reverses suffered by Amer- 
ican interests in certain countries. 

United States diplomatic intervention 
in the last decade has been largely post 
facto and not one associated with a 
strong, established foreign oil policy. 

In his testimony before the Special 
Senate Committee Investigating Petrole- 
um Resources on June 27-28, 1945, Ed- 
ward F. Johnson said that from Mr. Ray- 
ner’s report it would appear “that during 
the periods mentioned when the public 
felt the need of foreign oil supplies, gov- 
ernment was vigoious in its oil policies; 
otherwise, lacking the pressure of seem- 
ing necessity, governmental attention to 


oil developments 
marked.” 


Trend Toward Nationalization in Re- 
fining and Marketing 


abroad was less 


Examples that serve to illustrate the 
measures used to induce or force Amer- 
ican oil companies to build refineries 
abroad, and how government-sponsored 
or owned companies tend ultimately to- 
ward a complete national monopoly at 
the expense of foreign oil interests are 
given in this report. 

These illustrate a post war problem 
confronting American oil companies in 
many foreign countries for the trend to- 
ward nationalization is as pronounced if 
not more pronounced than it was pre- 
war. 


Growth. of American Refining Abroad 


American interests in foreign refining 
expanded with the wave of search for 
and discovery of new crude supplies in 
the various foreign countries following 
the end of World War I. In the period 
to 1939 substantial expenditures were 
made in Argentina, Venezuela, Peru, 


Netherlands West Indies (handling Ven- 





Dividends Return to U: S. 


Answers received from 11 Amer- 
ican oil companies to a questionnaire 
sent out by this group show for the 
10-year period 1935-1944 total divi- 
dends received and branch profits 
remitted from foreign operations of 
$723,446,000, as follows: 





Year Amount 
ico. .« $ 70,737,000 
1936 64,549,000 
1937 — 71,541,000 
1938 81,007,000 
1939 58,460,000 
1940 86.668,000 
194] 92,371,000 
1942 63,618,000 
1943 51,890,000 
1944 82,605,000 
Total . .. $7238,446,000 











ezuelan crude oil), Colombia, Mexico (1 
fining properties expropriated in 1938 
Poland, Roumania, Netherlands East h 
dies, and in Bahrein Island in the Midd 
East. 

The refineries built in the foregoi: 
countries were for the processing of lox 
or indigenous crude oil production. 

American oil companies ‘also built n 
or enlarged their refining facilities 
France, Germany, Italy and other cow 
tries without indigenous supply of s1 
ficient quantity to meet the countr 


needs. 


Economic Refineries With Indigenor 
Production 


As a general principle, the cheap: 
source of refined products in a_ fr 
economy is from moder refineries 0! 
relatively large size located at tidewater 
adjacent or accessible to large prov 
oil reserves. Such reserves insure a pi 
riod of operation sufficient to justify tl 
heavy investment necessary for a mov 


em refinery, making possible low un 
costs. Low cost factors include the lack 
of necessity to ship fuel with cons 
quent evaporation nad other losses. 

The refineries which have been coi 
structed in Netherlands West Indies 
Roumania, Netherlands East Indies and 
in the Persian Gulf area of the Middl 
East would properly fall into that class 
constructed principally because of th 
economic advantages of having refineries 
close to large indigenous foreign pro- 
duction. 


Forced to Build Uneconomic Refineries 
in Non-Producing Countries 


On the other hand, there are situa- 
tions where a refinery located in a mar- 
ket and to which crude oil either is 
piped or transported by tankers is eco 
nomically sound. The determining fac- 
tor is usually the volume that can_ be 
run through the refinery in a given mat 
ket and the ability of that market to ab 
sorb, in proper ratio, the by-products 
that are made from the crude oil. 


However, the refineries of American 
oil companies in most foreign countries 


that have little or no home crude oil 


{ 


production do not fall in the category o! 
large-volume plants by any manner of 
Forced to refine in these con 
suming areas by high tariffs, import li 
censes, and other governmental pres 


means, 


sures, the companies have bought « 
built small refineries as a rule. Th 
capacity of some such plants in Austria 
Italy and Yugoslavia, for instance, rang 
from 1,000 b/d to 5,000 b/d. Whil 
in France there is one American-own 
refinery with 25,000 b/d capacity, tl 
three others range from 4,200 b/d t 
7,000 b/d. Thus, generally speaking 
these refineries are counter to two in 
portant economic principles: First, th 
such enterprise be based upon sour 
business judgment, rather than upon 1 

tional or political necessity, and, secon 

that refineries located in marketing ar 
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A FEW TIRED VALVES 


CAN MAKE A WHOLE PLANT DOZE... 


\ rn-out valves at vital control points could make your entire 
t lay down on the job. Valve failure is almost certain to 
rupt work while repairs or replacements are made. Often 
eans ruin to materials in process. Sometimes, it brings serious 
ger to equipment and personnel. 
fany valves which were nearing the retirement state before 
war may now be dangerously close to complete collapse, as 

a result of carrying the abnormal service loads of wartime pro- 

duction. Trying to “revive” such valves is seldom worth the 


money and labor required. 


HOW TO SPOT “’CRIPPLES” BEFORE THEY PUT YOU ON THE SPOT 


Write for samples of the “Valve Record Sheets” prepared by 
Jenkins Engineers. Jot down the age and condition of every 
critical valve in your plant—its “trouble” record —and the cost 








JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 
heating Service ... In Bronze, lron, Cast Steel and 


Corrosion-resisting Alloys . . . 125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 











of labor and parts for repairs. In this way you very quickly 


locate the points where new valves should be provided. 


REPLACE WITH JENKINS VALVES... 
TO TAKE A LOAD OFF YOUR MIND... AND COST SHEET 


For nearly a century Jenkins Valves have given dramatic 
demonstration of their low cost by remarkably long service 
records in thousands of installations throughout America. Jenkins 
Bros. better materials, better design, and better workmanship 
have always made a better valve. Over 600 patterns for every 
service are shown in the Jenkins Catalog. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York 13; Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Atlanta, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 





Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal, London. 
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JENKINS BROS.. 80 White St.. New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me a set of the 
Jenkins “Valve Record Sheets” 
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but not near crude oil sources to be in- 
herently economic in operation must be 
sufficiently large. 

France, Austria, Italy and Yugoslavia 
furnish examples where local refining 
was not attractive on a purely economic 
basis but was forced by means of a high 
protective tariff and a system of import 
licenses. At first major foreign com- 
panies marketing in these countries com- 
peted with refineries protected by the 
domestic tariff rather than go into what 
they considered the basically uneco- 
nomic field of domestic refining 

Then certain governments resorted to 
an import licensing system. By virtue 
of import quotas favoring importers of 
crude oil these governments were in a 
position seriously to curtail the activity 
of marketing dependent on products im- 
ports. They finally succeeded through 
this quasi-mandatory policy to force sev- 
eral American companies to build refin- 
eries. 


Refineries in Large Producing, Small 

Consuming Countries 

There is a growing tendency of cer- 
tain foreign countries with large natural 
resources to insist on the installation of 
manufacturing industries within their 
own borders. Venezuela is probably the 
foremost example of this tendency as 
respects oil refining. Within the past 
two years it has been the policy of the 
Venezuelan government not to grant any 
concessions in Venezuela without includ- 
ing a refinery obligation in the conces- 
sion title. This obligation is not im- 
posed by law, but it must be assumed 
before a petroleum concession can be 
secured under the Law of Hydrocarbons 


of 1943. 


Maze of Restrictions and Regulations 

Inasmuch as American producing in- 
terests were sharing in the greater pro- 
duction of foreign fields, it naturally fol- 
lowed that they were adding to their 
refineries in foreign countries somewhat 
proportionately during the inter-war pe- 
riod. But they also were constructing re- 
fineries as noted in non-producing coun- 
tries, which in their efforts to meet the 
situation threw up a maze of 
tions and regulations. 


restric- 


Some of these restrictions were import 
quotas, regulations fostering home indus- 
tries, labor laws, regulations enforcing 
the use of alcohol or other petroleum 
substitutes, reciprocal trade agreements, 
subsidies, price fixing, taxes, and last 
but not least, exchange restrictions. 


Substitute Fuels From Coal and Grain 

By the middle 1930’s Germany, by gov- 
ernment protection, was supplying a large 
portion of her liquid fuel requirements 
from coal. To a lesser extent, England, 
France, and Belgium had gone into syn- 
thetic oil refining, and the resultant ben- 
zol was being produced as a substitute 
for gasoline. The hydrogenation of coal 
to gasoline was successfully developed 
on a commercial scale in Germany and 
England with the aid of 
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U. S. Oil Corp. Would Have 
Given Government Control 


Government control of the nation’s 
burgeoning foreign oil interests 
loomed for a time. 

A bill was introduced in the Senate 
May 18, 1920, incorporating the 
United States Oil Corp., which would 
have developed oil resources of for- 
eign countries by exploration for the 
crude, through refining, transporta- 
tion, and storage of products through 
capital supplied by oil men and com- 
panies, but with the backing and sanc- 
tion of the government. 

Bainbridge Colby, secretary of 
state, said such a bill might cause 
foreign nations to refuse the company 
the right to carry on business. 











In both countries gasoline from coal was 
sold in competition with petroleum prod- 
ucts with the assistance of subsidies. 

France developed alcohol as a substi- 
tute motor fuel through the restriction of 
petroleum imports and subsidies to na- 
tional grain producers and to the French 
grain alcohol industry. 

The period was productive of recipro- 
cal agreements involving oil, such agree- 
ments designed to protect home indus- 
to secure favorable trade balances 
and to protect currencies. 


tries, 


Just as World War I left many nations 
which had no important indigenous oil 
resources super-sensitive of their depend- 
ence on imports so it is after World 
War II. Again the vital role of oil in 
the scheme of war, national defense and 
local economies has been demonstrated. 
There is every evidence that nationalistic 
trends will continue. 


AMERICAN-CONTROLLED FOR- 
EIGN OIL AIDS VICTORY 
OVERSEAS 


When victory came in Europe, Brig. 
Gen. Howard I. Peckham, director of 
the Fuels and Lubricants division of the 
Offices of the Quartermaster General, 
said: “The Army is happy to pay tribute 
to all who have contributed to the con- 
tinuous flow of motor fuel to the front. 

This has been a joint undertaking 
of America’s great petroleum industry 
and various governmental agencies in- 
cluding the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army.” 

The important contribution of Amer- 
ican petroleum industry both in domes- 
tic and foreign operations was made pos- 
sible through the organization and co- 
ordination and planning of wartime pe- 
troleum supply abroad under the Petro- 
leum Administration for War and the 
large number of industry committees. 
PAW and industry committees 
staffed largely by men whose services 
were contributed by the industry. The 
coordination of tanker operations with 
available petroleum supplies was helped 


were 


by the Tanker Division of the War Shi, 
ping Administration and staffed by indu 
try men who worked in close cooper 
tion with the United States Navy. TI 
Army-Navy Petroleum Board was al: 
to a large extent staffed by the Am« 
ican oil industry. 

Oil produced by American compani 
in foreign countries during World W 
II played its direct part in victory 
the United Nations were depende 
upon these as well as United Stat: 
sources to fill the tremendous needs 
the armed services. Without the oil pr 
duced abroad by American interests, ser 
ous shortages would have been inevi 
able which would have adversely affect 
the aggressive prosecution of the war an 
the economy of the United States. 

The recent world conflict called f 
technical skills not only behind the lin: 
but also in the operation of war impk 
ments and the transport and use of wa 
material. It was proved in all war th: 
aters that technical “know-how” was on 
of America’s formidable weapons in bat 
tle. By the same token, the existenc: 
continuance and further development of 
such knowledge is national defense in 
surance. 

Our government had at its fingertips 
the personnel and facilities of American 
oil companies abroad and the knowledg: 
and skill of its nationals in petroleum to 
draw upon when the emergency—World 
War II—came. Products made at Amer 
ican-owned refineries in the West Indies 
and the Persian Gulf were available to 
ourselves and our allies. Oil companies 
operating abroad furnished our armed 
forces with maps, geographic data, pho 
tographs and other information of for- 
eign areas that were of vital concern to 
them. 


Knowledge of Foreign Areas Proved 

Valuable 

When American and British troops in 
vaded Africa in 1942, two submarine pip: 
lines, important as means of supplying 
gasoline to the armed forces of th 
United Nations, were quickly completed 
on the West Coast of Africa aided by 
American oil men’s knowledge of local 
conditions. With the completion of the 
sea pipelines, the tankers discharged t 
shore tankage through a long submerged 
pipeline. 

The Air Transport Command selected 
American oil men because of their fo 
eign knowledge for the important task 
of laying down supplies on the now 
famous air route across North Africa to it 
near the Red Sea 
also on air field routes in India, Sout! 
Africa, Australia and the Far East. 

Among the many military pipe lines 
the world’s longest—from Calcutta, In 
dia, to American airfields in Yunnat 
China, covering a distance of over 2,00' 
miles, engineered by men fro 
petroleum companies wh 
prior to the actual work took a cours 
in laying pipelines under simulated batt! 
conditions. This India-Burma-Chin 


eastern terminus 


was 
America’s 
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indef @ look at the record 
of | 17 years we have staked 
the future mess On the “home town” distributor. 


We have hot been disappointed. We have been one of 
the few companies which have supplied the independent 
jobber and yet have not become his competitor. We have 


cooperated with him during the difficult war period. 
means to YOU 


mn Our established policy in distribution will be continued and 
dvantages 


your inquiry is invited if that policy appeals to you. 


Postwar 








Jobhove titan ell _ANDERSON-PRICHARD OIL CORPORATION 
under our Challenge COL-TEX REFINING COMPANY 


brand or under PRODUCERS AND REFINERS 


«their own brand. 
GENERAL OFFICES: APCO TOWER, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS + ROCKFORD «© DES MOINES 
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U. S. Petroleum Interests in 


pipeline was of the same type of line 
first found so effective militarily in North 
Africa and which 
pipeline “know-how” contributed. 


France to American 


Americans Aid in War Gasoline Ex- 
pansion Abroad 
American refinery experts aided in an 
100-octane gasoline plant ex- 
Early in the 
that the 
would 


overseas 
pansion to meet war needs. 
war, it became evident 
100-octane 


increase tremendously, plans wer« 


when 
demand _ for gasoline 
mad 
for the major construction of new facili- 
ties both in British refineries and in over- 
seas refineries of American ownership. 
In addition to the contribution of 
American technical “know-how”, a larg« 
part of the equipment for these plants 
was obtained in the United States. 


Tankers on the Supply Lines 


One of the most notable achievements 
was the industry’s assistance in the de- 
sign and construction of the high speed 
national type of tanker, many 
of which were in operation before Dec 
7, 1941; and also before our entry into 
the war, the establishment of the “shuttle 
service” between U. S. Gulf and U. S. 
North of Hatteras ports in which many 
American tankers gave much help dur- 
ing “England’s darkest hour.” 


defense 


Again in the prewar days the industry 
made available all of its foreign flag tank 
er tonnage, the diversion of which from 
customary trade routes marked the be- 
ginning of oil rationing which actually 
was the direct result of the transporta- 
tion shortage caused by 
desire to aid Britain. 

With the entrance of the United States 
into the war, and the general requisition 
of all tankers over 3,000 tons deadweight 
the tanker industry evidenced what an 
official statement 
wholehearted 
this 


this country’s 


said was “a spirit of 
devotion to the 
Administration for which this 


ministration is profoundly grateful.” 


aims of 


Ad- 


Tankers were the target of submarine 
warfare, and acts of 
have 


heroism by cCTeWS 


been numerous. A big job was 
done in the management of tankers. New 
and important records on “turn around 
have made 
loading time has been cut to new lows 
This greater efficiency in management 
of tankers did the work that several hun 
dred tankers had to 
do or, to state it 


been and loading and un 


more would have 
this efti- 
ciency accounted for the transportation of 
many hundreds of millions of additional 
gallons that sent tens of thousands mor 
men and trucks and armor 


enemy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Participation in the development of oil 


nother way, 


against th 


preduction and reserves and in petroleum 
refining, transportation and marketing in 
foreign countries by American oil com 
panies has had a six-fold importance. 
FIRST, it has enabled us to main 
tain American 


abroad an business 
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Foreign Countries 


of large proportions with resulting 
benefits to our nation. 

SECOND, it has made it possible 
for this country to 
United States 
on a world petroleum trade in which 
American capital pioneered and still 


supplement 


reserves in carrying 


has a tremendous investment. 
THIRD, only by such activities 
could American interests 
eign competition which derives oil 
supplies from both 
United States sources. 
FOURTH, with respect to West- 
ern Hemisphere development, it is 
insurance of contiguous, readily mar- 
ketable supplies against the day 
when to fill United States’ needs will 
from 


meet for- 


foreign and 


require supplement 
abroad. 

FIFTH, participation in 
oil development is a means towards 


greater 
foreign 


world peace in guaranteeing Amer- 
can-controlled supplies for national 
defense in strategically-located parts 
of the globe and is so recognized by 
our State, War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

SIXTH, the United States, ac- 
counting for about two thirds of the 
entire world’s petroleum consump- 
tion, is compelled to control an ade- 
quate share of foreign oil production 
high living 

standards in its domestic economy. 

At the time 
American oil companies in foreign busi- 
ness has also afforded broad social 
benefits to the 
tries themselves. 
the following: 

THAT the development of natural 
with the aid of 
capital greatly benefits the people of 
the country in which the investments 
are made. 

THAT these activities create 
productive wealth. 

THAT turn, 
trade, not only with the investing na- 
tion but also with the rest of thi 
world. 


and reserves to insure 


same participation by 


and 


economic foreign coun- 


Among such results are 


resources foreign 


new 


this, in stimulates 


American Position Not Unfavorable 
h id 


the foresight, the enterprise and the cou 


The American oil industry has 
age to go into foreign oil development 
and markets. Its foreign position is not 
unfavorable but if new domestic oil dis 
coveries do not keep pace relatively with 
increasing United States demand (as has 
been the tendency in recent years), for 


eclgn reserves under American control 
must be expanded in order to maintain 
reserves in safe balance with our 
quirements. 

There are four great oil-producing re 
gions in the world in addition to th 
United States, namely, the Caribbean 
region, the Caspian basin region of south 
Gulf region of 


Netherlands 


ern Russia, the Persian 


the Middle East 


East Indies. 


and th 


American companies lead in the first 
with British-Netherlands interests in se 


end place. In the second, Russia h 
exclusive state control. In the thir 
British interests dominate although Am« 
ican comnanies hold extensive properti 
with large proved reserves. In tl 
fourth, British-Netherlands interests lea 
with American companies becoming 
creasingly important. 

All these areas are expected to be 
tively and increasingly exploited as \ 
the war's close, producing fields long « 
cupied by the enemy or destroyed 

rehabilitated and 
markets for petrole 
In this revived activi 
keenest internation 


reoccupied and 


foreign civilian 
products return. 
there will be the 
competition. 


Obstacles in Meeting Severe Con 

petition 

The future of 
American oil companies depends to 
large degree on their ability to comp« 
freely in the sale of crude oil and pro 
ucts in the markets of the world, 
well as in their obtaining a share in f 
eign oil production and reserves. 


foreign investments 


The principal obstacles to this fr 
competition are financial and political 
character. Exchange restrictions are 
so great concern that the petroleum ii 
asks the fundamental 
which have given rise to exchange cor 


dustry conditio 


trol be corrected. 

It has been shown that political rish 
than 
and physical risks in foreign activitic 


are even more onerous econontl 


A national oil policy encouraging 


American enterprise abroad would aid 


materially in decreasing political risks 


Same Freedom of Action as Competi 
tors Asked 


It is recognized nationalization or tl 
threat thereof, the throwing up of trad 
harriers, governmental cartels and_ tl 
like—expected to be carried over int 
even 


lend 


solution. 


the post-war era in more pl! 
themsel\ 


Neverthe 


American companies are not 


nounced form—do not 
to easy diplomatic 
less. ii 
lowed the same freedom of action as thi 
foreign 


competitors to operate in 


cordance with the laws and customs « 
foreign countries, regardless of their me’ 
its, loss of our foreign oil developme: 


It is « 
therefore, that the industry | 


and markets cannot but result. 
sential. 
freed as it is possible from tl 
uncertainty as to the conflict 
and the 

foreign countries. 
true the Ameri 
oil industry is expected to participat 


insotar 
betwes 
laws and ci 


American laws 


toms of 


Moreover, if it is 


foreign oil development as a measur 
national security, the problem ceases 
be one solely involving the industry | 
in addition becomes one vital to our 


ermment and to the American peopl 


Foreign Activities National Defens 


Insurance 
The war has brought home to us 
importance of having far-flung bases 


supply abroad. To insure that thes 
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lities be available to our military forces 
time of emergency we must have 
icetime markets. The contribution of 
nerican development of oil reserves 
cessible to the United States to the 
surance of United States peacetime con- 
mption demands has been noted and 
bearing on added national defense in- 
rance also should be stressed. 

It would seem advisable that our gov- 

nment be especially vigilant in encour- 

ing and assisting American interests in 

e principal regions referred to. The 

iribbean area oil proved valuable in the 

inning of the war. Oil in the Middle 
East aided victory and won that area 
recognition by our government for its 
strategic importance. 

As a result of the firm attitude taken 
by the United States Government in the 
early 1920’s for the right of its nationals 
to participate in the petroleum resources 
of the Netherlands East Indies, the 
Netherlands accorded to American inter- 
ests available producing rights which 
they otherwise undoubtedly would not 
have obtained, and just prior to the Jap- 
anese invasion of the Netherlands East 
Indies, American interests were produc- 
ng at the rate of about 41,000 barrels 
per day. Had it been possible to pre- 
vent the occupation of the Japanese, 
that source of oil which included avia- 
tion gasoline and other military and navy 
fuels would have been _ strategically 
placed for use by the United States mili- 
tary forces in the war against Japan. 

With our victory over Japan and con- 
sidering our future bases in the Pacific, 
our participation in oil development in 
the Persian Gulf, Netherlands East In- 
dies and all other present and potential 
il regions of Asia and Oceania becomes 
increasingly a matter of national concern. 


Diplomatic Action Asked Against Ex- 
clusion Except on Minority Basis 


As it now stands, American interests 
ire excluded, except on a minority basis, 
n such countries as British India, 
Baluchistan, Burma, China and the Philip- 
ines, Brazil, Chile, Trinidad, Mexico, 
Bolivia and Uruguay. It is submitted 
that the precedent set in the Netherlands 
East Indies, where a firm American at- 
tude against discrimination toward 
American oil interests was successful in 
btaining the elimination of such dis- 
rimination, establishes the fact that such 
light be obtained by a similar attitude 


towards other discriminatory measures in 


ther countries. 

Particularly would this positive posi- 
on seem tenable inasmuch as the United 
states does not discriminate against for- 
gn interests in the development of its 
wh resources, 

Furthermore, it is believed that, with- 
ut the diplomatic assistance of the 
nited States Government, American in- 
rests will continue to be prevented from 
uticipation in petroleum exploration 
id development in various countries, ex- 


} 


pt on a minority basis. 
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Destination 

North America 

South America 
Western Hemisphere 


Europe 

Africa 

Russia : 
Total - Europe - Africa 


Russia 
Near & Middle East 
South & East Asia 
Oceania 
Eastern Hemisphere 
Grand Total 





U. S. EXPORTS 
(Thousands of Dollars ) 


Authority: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Total Average Per Cent 
1930-1941 Annual Rate of Total 
32,415 9.82 
153,263 9.775 46.45 
185,678 5,47: 56.27 
27,854 3s 8.44 
6,019 505 1.83 
26,673 922 8.08 


60,546 046 18.35 
20,800 l 6.30 
33,527 2 10.16 
29,428 2,455 8.92 
144,301 2 43.73 
329,979 27 100.00 








After World War I, the government 
gave the American petroleum industry a 
mandate to find and develop oil abroad. 
How well this mandate was carried out 
is amply demonstrated, as shown in this 
report, by the record of discovery and 
development by American companies 
during the years 1919-1925 to which 
activity today we owe much of our pres- 
ent favorable position in foreign oil. 

But there have been severe setbacks 
in the last ten years. American as well 
as other foreign capital has been the vic- 
tim of discriminatory laws and of arbi- 
trary and unjust treatment in many coun- 
tries. It has been deprived by expro- 
priation or confiscation of title to prop- 
erty legally acquired. 

Failure on the part of the diplomatic 
agents of the countries making foreign in- 
vestments to bring about justice and in- 
sure respect for lawfully acquired rights 
of their nationals exposes capital to in- 
jurious treatment by political groups 
wherever there is desire to undermine 
foreign investment. 

American oil companies with invest- 
ment abroad find themselves today in 
the position of fighting for their legal and 
economic existence in many countries and, 
as has been stated, the experiences they 
have had in which extensive and legiti- 
mate rights have been eliminated or seri- 
ously reduced by the action of foreign 
governments, makes it evident that the 
problem now is not only how to acquire 
initial rights abroad, but also how to keep 
secure those which we now hold or 
which we may subsequently acquire in 
foreign production, reserves, transporta- 
tion, refining and marketing. 

This situation is further complicated 
in the post-war period because of the 
large American oil investments in coun- 
tries located in the European and Far 
Eastern theaters of war. Some of these 
properties were damaged or destroyed; 
some located in territories which either 
have or might experience a change of 
sovereignty or which are in the hands 


of certain of the United Nations and 
which therefore present special problems 
for our State Department. The diffi- 
culties in working out a solution in such 
cases are recognized by the oil indus- 
try which, however, feels that a solu- 
tion must be found that will be in keep- 
ing with international law and justice. 


The traditional policy of the United 
States Government has been to recog- 
nize the value of foreign investments and 
foreign trade in the development of 
American economic life. This is the 
policy existing today but it needs reitera- 
tion. The Government of the United 
States should proclaim to the world its 
backing of its nationals in their search 
for and development of foreign oil re- 
sources and make clear that it will ex- 
pect its nationals to receive treatment not 
less favorable than that accorded to na- 
tionals of foreign countries and to com- 
peting government controlled companies. 


The American oil industry recognizes 
that again a mandate has been given it 
to make secure an adequate share in 
world oil development for American 
needs and, with this support, it will suc- 
ceed to this end. 

Given the same freedom of action as 
its foreign competitors to operate in ac- 
cordance with the laws and customs of 
foreign countries, the American oil in- 
dustry has no fear of fulfilling the man- 
date. The presence in the world picture 
of a number of aggressive companies rep- 
resenting commerce-minded nations pro- 
vides assurance in itself not only that 
adequate supplies will be available to all 
nations but that those supplies will be 
provided at reasonable prices established 
on the basis of competition. 

The very independence of these com- 
panies, competing as they are for both 
supplies and markets, gives the best pos- 
sible assurance that the world will con- 
tinue to receive all it requires of the 
“essential fuel of peacetime” at economi- 
cal prices. 
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TRAIL BLAZERS IN DISPERSAL HAULING 

















Once hauled almost exclusively by rail, gasoline today also moves by pipe line, by 
ocean tanker, by river barge, and by highway truck transport. 


All but one of these methods of transportation must of necessity terminate short 
of your service station. For dispersal hauling 
of gasoline and oil from rail, pipe line, river, 
ocean, and refinery terminals the truck trans- 
port is unrivaled. ‘ 


Butler-Built Safety Transports blazed the 
trail in dispersal hauling— proved its lower- 
cost-per-mile economy. Many miles were 
added to the practical range of highway 
transportation under the emergency of war. 
Stemming from their wider use are many 
other distribution efficiencies. Stepped up 
Butler production facilities can rapidly equip 
you to cash in on these advantages. Send 
the coupon NOW. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Galesburg, Ill. Kansas City 3, Mo. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
7454 East 13th Street, Kansas City 3, Missouri — 954 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Send information on Butler Safety Transport viz: 






(1) Single Axle Capacity, ---------gals. (0 Tandem Axle Capacity,---------gals. | 

0) Transport Train Capacity, gals. | 

FIRM aia ice od sleet techies me | 
ADDRESS | 
Cry ZONE STATE | 


— — ea - 
ie ema TT 
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Welcome Back 











After 44 months of service in the Army 
Air Corps, Col. Joseph A. Moller of Chi- 
cago has returned to The Pure Oil Co. 
and is currently located in the company s 
central control laboratory in Northfield, 
Illinois. A veteran 
of the first world 
war, he signed on 
active duty status as 
a major in February, 
1942. Before _ re- 
turning to the United 
States in June he 
commanded a heavy 
bombardment group 
of Flying Fortresses 
in the 8th Air Force. 

Col. Moller’s 
group holds the rec- 
ord for the number 
of enemy _ aircraft 
shot down in a single engagement. On 
early missions, he piloted a Fortress, and 
later was combat leader. He led the 
8th Air Force on its third attack on “D” 
Day, and attacked Berlin on six separate 
missions. 


Col. Moller 


He was especially active in 
leading bombardment units against Ger- 
man oil refineries. 
in the first two 
shuttle missions. 


He also participated 
England-Russia-Italy 


His record discloses that he led more 
heavy bombardment aircraft attacking 
enemy targets in Europe than any other 
living air commander, and he participated 
in more combat missions than any officer 
of equal rank in the European theater. 


His awards and decorations include the 
Silver Star, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross with three oak leaf clusters, bronze 
star, air medal and seven oak leaf clusters 
Croix de Guerre with Palm, three Presi- 
dential citations, and six campaign stars 
on his theater ribbon. 


7 ¢ ¢ 


Capt. Walter G. Berger has returned 
to the advertising staff of NATIONAI 
PETROLEUM News after 38 months’ ser- 
vice in the Air Transport Command. 
During his Air Corps service, Capt 
Berger was stationed at Patterson Field 
Dayton, at Geiger Field in Spokane 
Wash., and in Italy. He enlisted in the 
Service. 


¢ . + 


Col. Albert Wright, who recently r 
turned to the U. S. from active duty jn 
the European Theater of Operations 
has been temporarily assigned to duty 
with the Army-Navy Petroleum Board 


+ + + 


Col. James Wright, also back from 
E.T.O. duty, has been assigned to tak 
over the duties of Maj. H. M. Fish, now 
returning to civilian life, as assistant 
to Brig. Gen. H. L. Peckham, director 
of Fuels and Lubricants Division, Offic: 
of the Quartermaster General. 
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WSA Tells How JU. S. 
Will Return Tankers 
To Private Owners 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—War Shippmg Aa- 
ministration this week announced de 
tailed procedure it will follow in rede- 
livery of tankers released from United 
Maritime Authority control, effective 
Oct. 31. Procedure, which applied to re- 
delivery of all chartered ships and will 
later be applied to dry cargo vessels as 
we.l, is as tollows: 

“Responsibility rests with the Division 
of Redelivery of Chartered 

formerly the Division of Large Vessels 
Disposal) to co-ordinate all activities in- 
volved in termination cf charters and re- 
delivery of vessels. Other units within 
WSA and Maritime Commission will co- 
operate and assist in the process. 

“The Redelivery Division is notified by 
either the Division of Allocations or the 
Division of Tanker Allocations when a 
ship is surplus to the needs of the gov- 
ernment and of the time and port where 
its services will be completed. Notifica- 
tion is also given the Operating Contracts 
Division which then informs the ship- 
owner of the termination of the charter 
nd the approximate date and port wher 
redelivery is to be made. This division 


Vessels 


may obtain written waiver by the owner 
of the requirement of notice of termina- 
tion, if the owner desires redelivery at 
in earlier time. 

“Where redelivery of the vessel is de- 
sired by the owner or the administration 
at a port other than that specified in the 
charter, the Operating Contracts Divi 
sion shall negotiate with the owner and 
reach a written mutual agreement. 

‘The Redelivery Division relies upon 
he Maintenance and Repair Organiza- 
tion, WSA, and the Technical Division 
of the Maritime Commission for surveys, 
inspections, repairs, and estimates of cost 
and time for charterer’s repairs, reconver- 
restorations. The 
Maintenance and Repairs Organization 


sions, removals and 


arranges for attendance at the survey of 
the U. 


where the owner is claiming damages 


S. Salvage surveyor in all cases 


The Procurement Division provides the 


required inventories and arranges with 
the owner for adjustment in this respect 

“Where the cost to the government of 
meeting its redeliverv obligation on a 
vessel is less than $10.00 per deadweight 


ton, settlement may be expedited by 
thorizing the work to be done for t 
account of the WSA, or by negotiati 
with the owner for a lump sum settk 
ment. If above $10 per dwt., each 
thorization must be approved by the 
ministrator. 

“If the Ship Operations Organizati 
permits the vessel to be operated for t 
owners account subsequent to survs 
and inventories but prior to a decision 
redeliver, the vessel may be turned o\ 
to the owner for the interim period und 
1 standard suspension of charter agri 
ment to be approved by the Legal | 
vision. 

“Physical redelivery cf vessels is ma 
by the Ship Operations Organizati 
upon certification by the Division of R 
delivery of Chartered Vessels. 

“To expedite redelivery in the c: 
cf time-chartered vessels where the WS 
may be. either the war risk or the mari 
ind war risk underwriter, the Redelive 
Division, when requested by the own 
may make settlement prior to redelive 
of all other charter obligations of tl 
government without affecting the insu 
ince obligations covered under tl 
policies. The administration’s liability 
underwriter can then be liquidated at 
later time. In this phase, the Divisic 
of Redelivery of Chartered Vessels works 
in conjunction with the Division of W 
Risk Insurance.” 

Commenting upon the WSA’s poli: 
on redelivery of chartered vessels, off 
cials said that every reasonable means 
shall be used to reduce expense to th 
government, including shortening of th 
redelivery period, settlement for reason- 
ible sums with owners desiring t 
promptly regain control of their ships 
and compensation for government. ii 
stalled equipment and betterments whic! 
the owners may desire to retain. 


FPC Authorizes Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
Pipeline to Bellefontaine, O. 


NPN News Burea' 

W ASHINGTON—Construction — of 
$126,000, 97,000-foot pipeline system by 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, O., t 
bring natural gas to the city of Bell 
fontaine, O., was authorized this wee! 
by Federal Power Commission. 

By obtaining a supply of natural ga 
which the city will purchase at whol 
sale rates and distribute through its ow 
system which now handles manufactur 
gas, FPC said, Bellefontaine can redu 
local rates to consumers by about 10 p 
ent annually. 

Proposed facilities will include 

(1) 93,500 ft. of 5-in. gas transm 
sion line extending from Ohio Fu 
present terminus at Urbana, O., to Bell 
fontaine’s city limits, and 

(2) 3,500 ft. of 6-in. line extendi 
from terminus of 5-in, line to the vicinit 
f the city’s present gas manufacturi 
plant. 

After completion, the 6-inch line w 
be operated and maintained by the cit 
while the 5-inch line will be operated 
Ohio Fuel. 
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Plate 
Swing Joint 
Iron body, 


gland, bronze 


813 — Standart 
(Single) 
bolted iron 


Plate 
Joint 


ferrule. 


Careful machining keeps 


down wear. 34” 


Plate 983—The McDonald Mas- 
ter (Single). Finest of all swing 
joints. Incredibly long life, un- 
believable ease of operation. 
All-brass construction. 1/2” 


2", 2 


Plate 889—Straight Swing Joint 
for use where an angle 
wing joint is not advisable; 
therwise similar to Plate 
13. 142" to 4”, 


to 2". 


Plate 897—All Bronze Swing 
Joint—Screw Gland (Single). 
Carefully machined for long 
life. Guaranteed satisfactory 
performance. 2°’, 21/2’’, 3". 


814—Standard 
(Double). 
supplied 
Donald packing to resist ac- 


Swing 
Abundantly 
with special Mc- 


tion of gasoline or oil. 34" to 


Plate 823—One of a series of 
Special All- Bronze Swing 
Joints used where flexible con- 
nection is desired on small 
lines. 90° Single. 34”, 1”, 
1%”. 


* 


| 
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Plate 898—All-Bronze Swing 
Joint—Screw Gland (Double). 
Well made and time-tested, 
for use where clearance space 
is limited. 2’’, 2V2", 3”. 


ae 
a 


wt 
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Plate 984—McDonald Master 
(Double). Grease-gun lubrica- 
tion insures lifetime service. 
A master creation of the or- 
ganization that originated 
swing joints. 1/2", 2”, 2¥2", 
ae 


Plate 824 (Double)—Another in 
the series of Special All- 
Bronze Swing Joints. Turn 
freely without leaking. Pack- 
ing resists action of gasoline 
and oil, 34”, 1%, 1%”. 








The swing joint was born in the plant of A. Y. 
McDonald Mfg. Co. and reaches its highest state 
of development in the current McDonald line. 
When buying from McDonald—the Home of the 
Swing Joint—you get the benefit of unmatched 
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experience in swing joint design and construction. 
There’s safety and economy in such a choice! 


A. Y. MSDONALD MFG. CO. 


“THE HOME OF THE SWING JOINT” 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
There's a McDonald Branch or Dfstributor Near You 


“DONALD: 
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First Half October Refinery Runs 
Show Decrease Due to Strikes 


Special to NPN 

HOUSTON—The decrease in refinery 
runs due to the Gulf Coast strikes are 
reflected in the refinery report covering 
the first half of October, issued by the 
Gulf Coast Refiners Assn. 

Eleven reporting independent refineries 
in the area reported runs to stills total- 
ing 95,339 b/d, as compared to runs 
of 135,701 b/d during the last half 
of September. 


Stocks of all grades of gasoline and 
naphthas increased during the first half 
of October by 81,294 bbls. and were 
reported at 1,464,018 bbls. A year ago 
total gasoline stocks were 1,554,766 
bbls. while the stock pile two years ago 
was 1,629,836 bbls. 

Aviation gasoline stocks Oct. 15 were 
524,293 bbls., indicating a decrease of 
98,142 bbls. from 622,435 bbls. reported 
on Oct. 1. 


Automotive gasoline stocks considered 
alone were 703,051 bbls. on Oct. 15 
showing an increase since Oct. 1 of 
232,836 bbls. This indicates continued 
low inventory on this product, the as- 
sociation stated. 

Stocks of various grades of naphtha de- 
creased 53,400 bbls., from 290,074 bbls. 
on Oct. 1 to 236,674 bbls. on Oct. 15. 
A large portion of this naphtha is ear- 
marked for butadiene purposes. 

Kerosine stocks at 214,064 bbls. on 
Oct. 15 indicate a decrease of 15,638 
bbls. during the period. Diesel gas oil 
stocks Oct. 15 were 246,720 bbls., re- 
flecting a decrease of 228,993 bbls. 
Stocks of other grades of gas oil in- 
creased 69,271 bbls. to 1,133,914 bbls. 
during the period. Stocks of No. 5 
fuel oil increased 128,578 bbls. to 222.- 
535 bbls. and Bunker C ‘Fuel oil de- 
creased 148,817 bbls. to 165,987 bbls. on 
Oct. 15. 

Total stocks of all products in the 
plants of the G. C. R. A. group were 
reported at 3,447,239 bbls. on Oct. 15, 
showing a decrease of 115,305 bbls. 
Stocks of all products Oct. 1 were 3,562,- 
544 bbls. A year ago total products 
stocks were 4,174,375 bbls. 
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Indiana Standard Expansion Set 
At Sugar Creek, Mo., Refinery 
NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—Dr. M. G. Paulus, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
Indiana Standard, has announced ex- 
pansion of the engineering division at 
the Sugar Creek, Mo., refinery. Super- 
vision of the division will be under G. W. 
Larson, chief engineer, and will include 
the design department and the plant 
engineering department. 

The design department will be super- 
vised by W. L. Mathews, assistant chief 
engineer, assisted by I. Erickson, head 
engineer of design. D. A. Harris, assist- 
ant chief engineer will supervise the plant 
engineering department, assisted by G. R. 
Gray, acting head engineer of inspection. 





Coal Hydrogenation 
Adopted by Germans 


(Continued from p. 4) 

were found to operate the hydrogena- 
tion process at 700 atm. pressure in both 
the liquid and vapor phase, which gave 
a yield of more aromatic gasoline from 
the usual hydrogenation operation. For 
the main production of high quality avia- 
tion gasoline, a method was worked out 
known as the D.H.D, Process (Dehydrier- 
ung-hoch-Druck). 

This process provided for the 
dehydrogenation of the inferior 
gasoline from the direct hydrogena- 
tion step, in a discontinuous proc- 
ess, in a series of converters containing 
a single bed of catalyst. The catalyst 
was active alumina, on which was de- 
posited 10% of molybdic oxide. The 
final D.H.D, naphtha was said to con- 
tain 65-68% of aromatics and was blend- 
ed back with a corresponding light gaso- 
line fraction to give a finished aviation 
gasoline with an aromatic content 
of 40-45% and a minimum octane 
number of 78 unleaded, or 87 with 0.09 
volume % of tetraethyl lead. An impor- 
tant feature in the operation of this proc- 
ess was said to be the use of carefully 
prepared activated alumina and the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie made this catalyst them- 
selves. 

As opposed to the pushing of develop- 
ment work on the coal hydrogenation 
process, the members of the VU, S. oil 
mission learned that the German gov- 
ernment had discontinued the erection 
of new Fischer-Tropsch plants early in 
the war. It was also the view of some 
German authorities that the Fischer- 
Tropsch process had not been the suc- 
cess that was anticipated in meeting war- 
time needs. 


Political Influence Indicated 

However, evidence was found of po- 
litical influence being brought to bear 
on high German officials by the indus- 
trial interests backing both these syn- 
thetic fuel and lubricant processes. The 
manager of the Fischer-Tropsch plant 
at Lurgi told an oil team that inspected 
his plant that the operation of this proc- 
ess was extremely important from the 


point of view of the production of che 
cals rather than light fuels. He sa 
that Fischer-Tropsch had suffered b 
cause I. G. officials had dominated t! 
“appropriate” ministry and had pushx 
the merits of the hydrogenation proces 

A general conclusion of an oil tea 
which visited seven Fischer-Tropsch ar 
three hydrogenation plants in the Ru 
valley was that there was no eviden 
of any development that would mak 
either process more attractive from tl] 
standpoint of economics, It was reco; 
nized, however, that conditions in Ger 
many in wartime were remote from th 
economics of peacetime operations 
either the U. S. or England. 


Synthetic Lube Oil Manufacture 


Another point of great interest in Ge 
man scientific developments was thei 
methods of manufacture of  syntheti 
lubricating oils. The Navy sent its tech 
nologists to study two lube plants is 
France operated by the Germans. Bot! 
plants were using as basic raw material 
gas oil or naphtha made by the Fischer 
Tropsch process. 

One plant producing 25 tons of prod 
ucts per day operated by the following 
process, as described in the official report 
of Lt. R. C. Aldrich, USNR: Gas oil 
is chlorinated in a series of lead-lined 
tanks. The chlorinated gas oil is then 
treated with benzol-dichlorethane in the 
presence of aluminum chloride. After 
stripping of benzol the liquid product is 
sent to a settling tank, various grades 
of lubricating oils are extracted, th 
higher grade stocks being given con- 
ventional clay treating and reprocessing 
The second and smaller plant used a 
method where Fischer-Tropsch gasoline 
was treated with aluminum chloride in 
special equipment. 

For the general manufacture of lubri 
cating oils four underground plants were 
being set uv by the Germans in_ the 
closing stages of the war and it was 
understood more were included in the 
general wartime plant construction pro- 
gram. 

One lubricating oil plant was located 
in an old sandstone quarry at Porta, 
near the city of Minden. This was 
nearly completed when the war ended 
and would have been in operation in an- 
other few weeks. It was to have a 
charging capacity of around 290 tons 
a day of topped crude from other refin 
eries. Light oil fractions were to be r 
moved and iubricating stocks separated 
in two-stage distilling operations. The 
lubricating oil fractions were to be fur 
fural treated, dewaxed by solution in a 
mixture of trichlorethane and _ trichlor 
methane and contact filtered with clay 
No acid treatment was to be used, as 
during the war, color of an oil wa 
thought to be immaterial. 

Another underground lubricating oi 
plant was under construction in Osterod: 
in the Hartz mountains. This plant wa 
to operate on what was called Vienn 
crude and was to use furfural extrac 
tion. A third plant was being erecte: 
in Ebensee, in Austria, where dewaxin 
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Refining News 


was to be done using dichlorethane, the 
U. S. oil mission reported. The fourth 
plant was to be built in connection with 
a “dispersed” refinery at Alte Poste, near 
Pirna. 


Other Scientific Discoveries 


Other scientific discoveries made in 
Germany during the war, it is believed 
by the U. S. technologists, will be of 
value to the oil industry in this country 
when it enters more fully into the manu- 
facture of chemicals from 
bases. 


petroleum 
For example, it was learned that 
the Germans had done 
work in the chemistry of acetylene, an 
important base material for manufacture 
of chemicals and plastics. In their syn- 
thetic rubber program they had worked 
out a method for making acetylene by 
the arc cracking of hydrocarbon gases. 
The acetylene was their source material 
for butadiene. 

Other work along this same line had 
to do with the manufacture of higher 
alcohols and the Germans had worked 
out a process known under the military 
code name of “O.X.O.” for making such 
alcohols from Fischer-Tropsch 
The alcohols were used in the manufac- 
ture of soaps and it was planned to 
make edible fats from them. 

The general building program of the 
Germans when the war ended called for 


C onsid; rable 


olefins 





+ 


the construction of about 30 refineries 
and synthetic oil plants, the oil mission 
These included cracking, top- 
ping, hydrogenation and lubricating oil 


i€ arned., 


plants. Many of these plants were to 
be in underground locations, such as 
sandstone and gypsum quarries and _ in 
mountain sides. One was being built 
in and around a former brewery. The 
most pretentious underground refiners 
planned, as far as known, was a complete 
iviation gasoline plant with an overall 
charging capacity of 6000 b/d. This was 
to be installed in the side of a mountain 

In addition to this new refinery build- 
ing program contemplated, the Germans 
during the war had rebuilt many of their 
existing plants and “dispersed” them by 
moving important units away from the 
main plants and into small towns. Here 
it was thought they would be safer from 
Allied bombing raids. Feed stocks and 
finished products were routed to these 
removed units by tank ca:, tank wagon 
and barge. Despite this program of dis- 
persing their plants, the reports of the 
il mission show that the Allied airmen 
were successful to a high degree in hunt- 
ing them out and putting them out of 
commission. 

The construction of new refining fa- 
cilities and the repair of bombed plants, 
it was learned. was under the control of 
a Dr. Geilenberg. Apparently he had 
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authority delegated direct from Hitl 
for programming the production of avi 
tion gasoline and other essential wartin 
oil products. It was in his hands to d 
cide whether a plant should be repair. 
or abandoned and a new one built. F 
this purpose, it was said, Dr. Geilenb« 
could by-pass both the head of the pl 


for armament production and tl 


gram 
for the production of explosives. — T] 
building work was carried out under t 


Organization Todt, 
Pick Up Tons of Data 

The oil mission and the technologist 
from other industries in this country con 
prising the Technical Industrial Intell 
gence Committee, together with tl 
technical representatives of the Arm 
and Navy picked up literally tons 
data on their inspections of Germa 
plants. The 40 or so reports on the Ger 
man oil industry which are now avai 
able are only a small proportion of wha 
will eventually be prepared from th 
German data and made public. Th 
oil company representatives on the o 
mission portion of TIIC were great] 
aided in their work in that they wer 
briefed before they went to German 
by the Technical Advisory Committe: 
of the Petroleum Industry War Counci 
Albert E. Miller, TAC secretary, gay 
the men information on alkylation, ison 
erization and other new refining develo 
ments in the U. S. in order that the me 
visiting Germany could be more ale 
tor developments along these or simil 
lines in Germany. 

The 22 technologists included in th 
oil mission began to assemble in Eng 
land last March and were flown to thei 
objectives on the continent even as th 
fighting was in progress. The personn 
of the Technical Oil Mission was: Joh 
G. Allen, Phillips Petroleum Co.; Han 
old V. Atwell, The Texas Co.; E. I 
Baldeschwieler, Standard Oil Develop 
ment Co.; George S. Bays, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co.; Leonard E. Carlsmith 
Standard Oil Co, of Louisiana; Ernes 
Cotton, Gulf Oil Co.; L. P. Evans, Sox 
ony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Warren F. 
Corp.; Vladimar Haensel, Universal Oi 
Products Co.; Lester L. Hirst, Burea 
of Mines; William A. Horne, Gulf Ri 
search & Development Co.; Irvin Harve; 
Jones, Koppers Co.; Jean P. Jones, Phil 
lips Petroleum Co.; Paul K. Kuhne, Gulf 
Oil Corp.; Byron L. Mac Kusick, Pure 
Oil Co.; Louis L. Newman, Bureau of 
Mines; William W. Odell, Bureau of! 
Mines; A. R. Powell, Koppers Co.; Han 
Schindler, Pure Oil Co.; Guenther vor 
Elbe, Bureau of Mines; Ernest F. Voss 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.; Horace M 
Weir, consulting engineer. 

The Technical Oil Mission was organ 
ized under the direction of C. Striblin 
Snodgrass, Foreign Refining Director o! 
PAW. D. S. Fraser, PAW Refining Di 
vision, was in charge in the field fo 
PAW. Dr. W. C. Schroeder of the Bu 
reau of Mines, acted as field leader. 


Faragher, Houdry Process 
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Bureau of Mines Announces 
Decline In Crude Stocks 


WASHINGTON—Resuming _ publica- 
tion of monthly crude oil demand by 
states, the Bureau of Mines last week 
forecast a 4,600,000 b/d crude require- 
ment for November. The estimate was 
the first since December, 1941 when 
PAW took over the job as part of its war- 
time functions. 


The bureau emphasized the fact that 
its estimates are projections of actual 
current and seasonal trends in demand 
and that “they are not recommended 
rates of production, as requirements may 
be met, in part, by withdrawals from 
stocks.” 

A breakdown of the estimated demand 
for domestic crude Ly states of origin 
follows: 


Forecast Actual Demand 

November August November 
State 1945 1945 1944 
Texas 1,900,000 2,204,500 2,150,200 
Calif 860,000 948,100 919,700 
ae 390,000 393,400 339,400 
eee 365,000 376,300 323,800 
BS Nea 270,000 258,800 271,500 
mm ...... Seaae 228,300 239,700 
New Mex 102,000 95,400 97,300 
Wyom 92,000 93,100 84,700 
See 78,000 72,100 77,100 
Miss 48,000 56,800 46,200 
Mich 47,000 47,300 47,800 
Penna ; 36,500 36,400 38,200 
Ky. Sh 28,000 28,300 26,400 
Mont 23,200 29,800 25,300 
Ind. . 13,500 13,700 10,800 
-_ © 13,500 15,300 12,900 
Colo. 12,000 12,900 7,900 
W. Va. 8,200 6,600 9,900 
Ohio 7,000 6,300 11,500 
Nebr. 800 800 1,000 
Other 300 500 100 












Total U. S. 4,600,000 4,924,700 4,749,000 


Surveys Indicate No Threat 
Of Gasoline Over-Production 
NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—The over produc- 
tion of gasoline which would threaten 
the market was discussed at the annual 
meeting of the California Natural Gaso- 
line Assn. held here recently. 

It was pointed out that industry sur- 
veys indicate that no over-production 
threat will arise if the present rate of 
automobile consumption of premium 
gasoline is continued. 

It was declared by several members of 
the association that with the automobile 
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Petroleum Industry War 


engine construction of the future there 
will be increased consumption of high- 
octane gasoline. 


However, F. D. Parker, consulting en- 
gineer of the association, stated that new 
uses must be found for millions of dol- 


lars worth of equipment installed to pro- 








Council Sees Domestic, 





duce stocks used in making 100-octa: 
aviation fuel. 


The wartime growth of the oil refini: 
industry finds $850,000,000 worth 


equipment now on hand of which som 


$620,000,000 has been contributed | 


the petroleum industry. 


Export Crude Demand for "46 at 4,728,000 B/D 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Total domestic and 
export demand for crude and products 
for 1946 is expected to average 4,728,000 
b/d, about midway between the actual 
levels of 1941 and 1944, the committee 
on petroleum economics reported to the 
Petroleum Industry War Council this 
week, 

Important differences, however, are ex- 
pected in the composition of these de- 
mands by products, as compared with 
prewar trends, indicating a substantial 
shift toward more fuel oil and_ less 
gasoline. 

The committee said the full meaning 
of this demand is apparent only when it 
is translated into the corresponding crude 
oil production and crude runs to still. 
There it found the estimates at “substan- 
tial variance” with the attainable yields 
of the refining industry, especially in view 


of installation of catalytic cracking whi: 
makes yields of more than 50 per ce: 
gasoline and about 12 per cent of hea\ 
tuel oil readily attainable. Said the con 
mittee: 

“The importation of substantial qua: 
tities of heavy fuel oil will be necessar 
to meet the indicated demands if we ar: 
not to resort to uneconomic refinery oper 
ations.” 

While conceding a greater potentia 
demand for gasoline in 1946, the com 
mittee said the combined effect of lowe: 
registrations, ccnditions of cars, avail 
ability of parts and tires would hold d 
mand to 1,884,000 b/d, compared wit 
1,903,000 b/d in 1941. 

Tables prepared by the committe: 
show the total demand by products, com 
parison of total demands upon U. S, and 


product positions, and crude production 
estimates: 


TOTAL DEMAND BY PRODUCTS 
(Thousands Barrels Daily) 





Ist Half 4thQ. IstQ. 2ndQ. 3rd Q. 4thQ 
1941 1945 1945 1946 1946 1946 1946 
Avg. Avg Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg Year 
Gasoline 1,903 2,216 1,878 1,646 1,958 2,042 1,891 1,884 
Kerosine 198 224 262 283 188 181 265 229 
Distillate Fuel Oils 520 52 775 831 539 517 710 649 
Residual Fuel Oils 1,089 1,566 1,455 1,332 1,223 1,099 1,213 1.217 
Lubricants 110 24 103 98 108 108 106 105 
Asphalt & Road Oil 126 98 113 76 158 203 125 14] 
Other & Loss 423 595 508 478 508 518 511 503 
United States 4,369 5,575 5,094 4,744 4,682 4,668 4,821 4,728 
CORRESPONDING CRUDE PRODUCTION—-VARIOUS ASSUMPTIONS 
(Thousands Barrels Daily) 
1945 

4thg Ist Q 2nd Q 3rd Q 4thQ Year 
Estimated Domestic Demand 1456 4348 4237 4213 4409 4301 
Estimated Export Demand 628 396 445 455 412 427 
Estimated Total Demand 5094 4744 4682 4668 4821 4728 
Natural Gasoline Condensate & Benzo) 320 300 300 290 310 300 
Less Condensate Mixed With Crude Oil 25 25 25 25 25 
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Imports: 


Crude Oil 200 


Products Other than Residual® 
Residual Assumption No. I 
Residual Assumption No. 2 
(Maximum Availability) No. 3 





Corresponding Domestic Crude Production Based On: 


Residual Import Assumption No. 1 

Residual Import Assumption No. 2 4514 

Residual Import Assumption No. 3 
Corresponding Crude Runs to Stills Based On: 

Residual Import Assumption No. 1 451 


Residual Import Assumption No. 2 
Residual Import Assumption No. 3 


® Distillate 8 MBD; Miscellaneous 2 MBD 


4514 


4514 


275 275 265 285 219 
170 190 175 150 171 
10 10 10 10 10 
100 100 100 100 100 
150 150 150 150 150 
150 185 250 240 206 
4189 4107 4118 4276 417: 
41389 4057 4068 4226 4122 
4139 4022 3968 4136 4066 
414é 

409¢f 

404 


No attempt was made to calculate runs by quarters during 1946 as that would have mad 
necessary definite assumptions as to seasonal withdrawals and accumulations. 
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operations on a laboratory sca 


and output wells. 








Physicist H. G. Botset (above), of Gulf Oil Corp.’s research 
laboratories is shown planning oil production on the “Elec- 
trolytic Model Oil Field” he invented (See NPN, Oct. 17, 
The device is said to duplicate actual oil ‘ield 
and, according io Gulf, can 
foretell results of various production methods in given oil 
fields up to 20 years in the future. The youna iady ussistant 
holds a tray of miniature “oil wells’ 


Above right—Simplified sketch shows how model field works. 
Identified by No. 1 are the plastic tubes representing input 
No. 2 are the control knobs which adjust 
the flow. in or out, for each well. Flow is measured by dials (No. 3), and beneath the wells a tilted mirror (No. 4) en- 
ables the operator to view the progress of the flow pattern while a camera (No. 5) records flow in pictures. Bottom 
right—Section to left here shows spread of water from injection wells toward producing wells, represented by black 
dots. Section to the right shows how field appeared before laboratory flooding operation began. In addition to the 
black dots for producing wells, circled dots shown here in7icate ‘the injection wells which are obscured from view 


Pictures Help Tell Story of Gulf Oil Corp.’s New ‘Electrolytic Model Oil Field’ 

















after the flow begins 






































































Geologists Study Oil-Producing 
Formations in Colorado Area 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN—A trip to Colorado to study 
rocks that are correlative with oil-pro 
ducing formations in North and West 
Texas has just been completed by two 
geologists from the University of Texas, 
and the U. S. Geological Survey. 

A comparison of fossils and rocks of 
Ordovician age, formed some three hun- 
dred million years ago, around Colorado 
Springs and those found in central Texas 
was made by Dr. V. E. Barnes, of the 
Bureau of Economic Geology at the Uni- 
versity, and Dr. P. E. Cloud, Jr., geolo- 
gist of the Fuels Section of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, who returned from Colorado this 
week. 

“The purpose of our trip was to com- 
plete a survey of the Ordovician rocks 
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wherever they are exposed at the sur 
face surrounding the Permian basin of 
Texas. This information is needed in 


order to complete work now in progress 
project between the 
Federal Geological Survey and the Bu- 
reau of Economic Geology. The project 
was started two years ago as a war proj- 
ect to aid in the development of much- 
needed oil reserves. 


1S a co-operative 


“The rocks studied come to the sur- 
face in the Rocky Mountain front near 
Colorado Springs and are of the same 
age as similar rocks which lie beneath 
the surface in North and West Texas 
and which appear on the surface in the 
Llano area, in the Marathon area of 
Brewster County, in the Van Hom area 
of Culberson County, and in the Frank- 
lin Mountains at El Paso,” Dr. Barnes 
stated. 

“We 


where 


studied 
these 


areas in Colorade 


rocks are at the surface 









and collected fossils from them in ord 
to compare the ages of the rocks in t 
two regions,” he explained. 

The detailed report of the work whi 
Dr. Bares and Dr. Cloud have carried 
on will be available to the public 
1946 in a 200-page book with two col 
ored maps, zinc cuts of 12 other maps, 20 
plates of fossils and rock exposures, and 
two correlation charts. The volume will 
be published by the Bureau of Economi 
Geology. 


Shell to Spend $25,000,000 
To Discover New Oil Fields 
Special to NPN 
SAN FRANCISCO—Shell is spendin 
$25,000,000 over a period of 12 month: 
in its efforts to discover new oil fields i 
the United States. This was announce 
by E. D. Cumming, vice president, Li 
Angeles. Offices have been opened 
Casper, Wyo., and Denver, Colo., to d 
rect exploration in that area. 
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Here’s how more deliveries per day at 
lower cost can be attained! (1) The 
driver can pre-set the exact amount of 
oil to be delivered, (2) leave the truck 
and attend to the delivery himself at 


a distance of many yards. The delivery 


is measured and controlled directly on Illustrated — H-3 Meter equipped 
with automatic set-stop, large nu- 


the truck meter and (3) the ticket meral counter and ticket printer. 


printer provides a printed record of 
the transaction for both the customer 
and home office. Contact the nearest 
office and a Smith Meter Company 
representative will furnish complete 


information. 


SMITH METER COMPANY © 


SUBSIDIARY OF A. O. SMITH CORPORATION 
Factory - 5743 Smithway, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, HOUSTON, LOS ANGELES 
Local Stocks at Convenient Points ¢ Local Agents In All Principal Cities 
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Louisiana, Arkansas Governors Top Witness List 


For FPC Hearing at New Orleans on Nov. 12. 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON— Eleven Louisiana 
State witnesses and several from Arkansas, 
headed by Governors Jimmie H. Davis 
and Ben T. Laney, will testify on con- 
servation of natural gas resources when 
the next Federal Commission hearing 
opens in New Orleans on Nov. 12. 


Postponed from Oct. 30 because of a 
temporary lack of hotel accommodations, 
the New Orleans hearing will begin on a 
Monday, and there will be no pre-hear- 
ing conference there as at Kansas City 
and Oklahoma City, according to FPC 
General Counsel George Slaff. 


“It is therefore important,” he wrote 
interested parties, “that all persons who 
wish to note an appearance for this hear- 
ing and to be seated at the counsel table 
advise me to that effect before No- 
vember 1, 1945, so that preliminary de- 
tails of arrangements may be worked out 
in advance by our staff and the hearing 
itself may begin with matters of sub- 
stantive interest.” 

FPC officials said they had obtained 
the following summary from Louisiana. 


LOUISIANA SUBJECTS AND WIT- 
NESSES PLANNED FOR THE 
NEW ORLEANS HEARING, NOV. 
12 


Governor Davis will review the history 
and policy of the state on conservation 
of its natural gas resources, and will 
file 12 exhibits supporting his testimony, 
“depicting the economic necessity for the 
state to conserve and to make best use of 
its natural resources, describing the loss 
of its timber resources and the results to 
the state’s economy.” 

The next two witnesses, Grove Staf- 
ford and Norman Bauer, president of the 
state Senate and speaker of the state 
House of Representatives, respectively, 
will discuss facts surrounding the enact- 
ment, in 1942, of Sen. Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 7, outlining the state’s policy 
as to the further export and use, beyond 
its borders, of its remaining natural gas 
reserves. 

State Conservation Commissioner 
Joseph L. McHuczh will introduce tech- 
nical witnesses to follow, as represent- 
ing his department. 


Will Testify on Gas Reserves 


Paul Montgomery, gas engineer for the 
Director of Natural Gas Conservation, 
will testify on gas reserves of Louisiana 
as a whole, and by individual fields: 
dates of discovery, cumulative produc- 
tion, etc., and will file detailed exhibits 
covering these subjects. He will also 
offer an exhibit showing comparative 
values of various fuels, such as natural 
gas per mef., fuel oil per bbl., and coal 
per net ton, taking into consideration 
combustion efficiencies. 


Dr, John Huner, Jr., state geologist 
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and principal advisor to the commis- 
sioner of conservation, will discuss the 
state’s mineral resources. He will file 
and describe an oil and gas map of the 
State; conservation practices; program 
for improvement; relation of price to 
conservation; methods, practices, and 
economy of recycling and repressuring; 
significance of location with reference to 
markets; Louisiana’s gas reserves; gas- 
oil ratiens; dry hole experiences in 
Louisiana, etc. 

M. W. Bell, engineer-geologist for the 
Director of Natural Gas Conservation, 
will describe the history of the oil and 
gas business in Louisiana, conservation 
practices; reserves, production and use; 
comparative prices, imports and expoits, 
effects of gas depletion on oil recovery, 
recycling plants, carbon black plants, 
explanation of gas produced with oil, 
number of wells, number of fields, nature 
of fields and pipe line outlets, number 
shut in without markets, exhausted fields, 
production figures, past, current, and 
cumulative; consumption and use within 
the state; consumption and use without 
the state; the state’s reserves, etc. Mr. 
Bell will offer seven exhibits in con- 
nection with various phases of his testi- 
mony. 


H. R. Bodemuller, industrial engineer 
for Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry, will testify on the nature and ex- 
tent of raw materials within Louisiana 
susceptible to local processing through in- 
dustrial development; kind and type of 
natural gas, as a fuel or raw material, 
played an important part; prospective 
industry of the same nature; values of 
natural gas as a fuel in the location of 
industry; value of natural gas as a raw 
material in the location of industry, 
etc. 


Jones to Testify 


Sam H, Jones, former governor and 
Louisiana’s official representative on the 
Interstate Oil and Gas Compact Com- 
mission, under Gov. Davis’ appointment, 
will testify on the history of Louisiana’s 
natural gas policy, and on the effect on 
the state’s general economy of the ex- 
haustion or material depletion of its 
natural gas reserves. 

Charles A. O'Neill, Jr., acting general 
counsel for the Department of Con- 
servation, will discuss state laws govern- 
ing production, waste and conservation of 
natural gas within Louisiana, accom- 
panied by a review of the principal court 
decisions rendered thereunder. 


P. A. Frye, executive director of Nat- 
ural Gas Conservation, will detail the 
availability of natural gas service within 
Louisiana; markets within the state not 
now served; further amplification of the 
state’s policy as to natural gas con- 
servation; possible effect on existing in- 
dustry within the state of having to 
convert from natural gas to coal as a 









fuel; taxes now assessed on the prc 
duction and gathering of natural ga 
within Louisiana; description of existin 
natural gas pipelines drawing on Loui 
siana gas reserves; suggestions and recom 
mendations respecting administration « 
the natural gas act and possible amend 


ments thereto. He will offer three ex 
hibits in conjunction with his testimony 


American Gas Assn. Acts to 
Prepare Reserve Estimates 


NPN News Burea: 
NEW YORK—The formation of 
committee to be known as the “Com- 
mittee on Natural Gas Reserves” is an- 
nounced by R. H. Hargrove, chairman 
of the Natural Gas Department of thé 
American Gas Assn. 


The function of the committee will be 
to prepare and maintain estimates of 
the nation’s reserves of natural gas and 
is expected to provide a source of de- 
pendable information on the subject. 
It is contemplated that the work of the 
group will be closely correlated with that 
of the Committee on Oil Reserves of the 
American Petroleum Institute in order that 
there may be an interchange of infor- 
mation and findings by the two com- 
mittees. 

Serving on the committee are: N. C. 
McGovern, chairman of Shreveport, La. 
United Gas Corp.; L. F. Terry, vice 
chairman, of New York, The Chase 
National Bank; R. M. Bauer, Los Angeles, 
Southern California Gas Co.; R. O. Gar- 
rett, Shreveport, Arkansas-Louisiana Gas 
Co.; C. C. Hoffman, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Cities Service Gas Co.; W. T. 
Nightingale, Rock Springs, Wyo., Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply Co.; Perry Olcott, 
Houston, Tex., Humble Oil and Re- 
fining Co.; E, E. Roth, Charleston, W. 
Va., United Fuel Gas Co.; P. C. White, 
New York, Southwest Gas Producing Co. 

F. S. Lott, assistant chief, Petroleum 
Econom‘cs Division of the Bureau of 
Mines, will serve as a member for the 
purpose of co-ordinating the reserve 
estimates with the bureau’s gas pro- 
duction statistics. W. E. Caine, chief 
statistician of the American Gas Assn., 
will serve as secretary of the committee 


OPA Increases Ceiling Price on 
Meigs County, Ohio, Crude 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—tTwo increases_in 
producers’ ceilings for crude oil and 
condensate have been granted by OPA, 
effective as of Oct. 1, to bring prices 
up to levels prevailing in surrounding 
areas. 

The ceiling at the well for crude from 
Berea Sand, Meigs County, O., has been 
increased 94 cents to $2.25 per bbl. 
Ceiling for condensate produced from 
Waskom Field, Harrison County, Tex., 
has been increased 20 cents to $1.80 per 
bbl. 

Action was taken in Amendment 19 
to MPR 486, effective Oct. 23. 
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TRUCK TANKS? 


EATON builds truck tanks to your specifications, solving Lightest possible construction 
your particular handling problems. Our engineers, constantly satis- Y 

fying the varied desires of many distributors,can aid you in design- 
ing the most efficient equipment. Distribution of petroleum prod- 


ucts will be one of the leaders in peace-time advance of industry. Y 


to meet 1.C.C. Regulations. 
No unnecessary non-pay load. 


Designed for speedy discharge. 


Your costs are lowered, your profits increased, when your delivery 
time is cut by skillful hookup of discharge assembly. Every stand- 
ard item used in an EATON installation is the product of nation. SWe¢P bends in all compartments. 
ally known manufacturers of reliable goods. 


Sumped drain. Tubular, wide 


All steel integral superstruc- 

EATON builds storage tanks of any capacity you need to ture. Adjustable to fit all 

ia meet your requirements. Portable or stationary, underground or 
in overground. For any and every purpose for which welded steel 


and tanks may prove of service. For information concerning all vA 


truck frame widths. 


PA, Tt y ae 
ae EATON facilities please address any of our four plants located to 


ling serve you better at: Albuquerque—Billings—Denver—Omaha— ciency — Eye appeal — Adver- 
or our Sales Office at Tulsa. tising value. 


EATON METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
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The following survey of Michigan 
and adjacent small refineries and 
the problems they face in a peace- 
time, marked by large companies’ 
development of new war-oil proc- 
esses, appears in NPN in two in- 
stallments, written by Earl Lamm, 
staff correspondent, who made a 
tour of the midwest to obtain the 
material personally. The Michigan 
survey was selected because it 
sets forth problems considered typi- 
cal of small refiners in the United 
States. 


By Earl Lamm 
NPN Staft Correspondent 

DETROIT—As the oil industry’s war- 
time battles slip backward into memory, 
small, independent refineries are face 
to face with many extremely difficult 
problems, and the majority of the opera 
tors of the 18 independent plants out o! 
a total of 20 refineries in the state of 
Michigan are moving quickly to find 
solutions. 

Many company stockholders’ and di 
rectors’ meetings have been held sinc: 
V-J] Day, partners have had their heads 
together, plant superintendents and sales 
managers have talked things over again, 
the exchequers have been audited. The 
operators were caught by sudden victory 
like the rest of the industry, but now 
know fairly well where they stand. Nu 
merous decisions are being made or at 
tempted, although operators have been 
temporarily distracted by the oil indus- 
try’s first nation-wide labor difficulty. 

Among the vital problems incident to 
full peacetime operations are: 

Where will we get enough crude? Will 
we need and can we afford Illinois or 
Midcontinent crude? What plant im 
provements or modernization should we 
make? Can we get the equipment now? 
Will it be improved, and will prices come 
down further if we wait? And if we wait, 
how will we hold our market outlets 
meantime? What new products can we 
make? How can a skimming plant com- 
pete with cracked gasoline in the octane 
race? Should we manufacture special 
products and forget gasoline as the money 
crop? 

Should we reach out for new markets 
in other states or areas? How can we 
strengthen our sales effort? Should we 
take on bulk plants or add more to what 
we've got? How about retail outlets? 
How far will we have to haul our dis- 
tress gasoline before we can dump it 
without hurting us? What’ price market 
should we shoot at here locally? Will we 
independents be able to hold our own, 
or will big competition crush us? 

As these and other questions present 
themselves, natural rotation returns the 
operator to the initial problem of crude 
supplies—first fundamental and an im- 
portant and worrisome one in the past 
in Michigan. 
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Peace Brings Bigger Problems Than War For 
Small Refiners in Michigan’s Busy Oil Areas 
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The location of independent Michigen refineries referred to in the accompany- 
ing article are indicated on the map above 


In some respects the 18 independent 
plants in the state occupy an unique po- 
sition in the industry. Nowhere else in 
the world do so many small plants have 
all of the oil fields in a state practically 
to themselves. The only major company 
plants in Michigan are the Socony-Va- 
cuum at Detroit with a capacity of 25,- 
000 b/d and Pure Oil at Midland, capa- 
city of 4,200 b/d. The Socony plant 
does not use Michigan crude. 

As shown by Platt’s Refinery Direc- 
tory for 1945, the 18 small plants have, 
or had, a total rated capacity of 71,600 
b/d, which, plus the Pure plant’s 4,200 
b/d, makes a total of 75,800 rated capa- 
city built to operate on Michigan crude— 
but the state’s 3,491 oil wells in 89 pro- 
ducing fields made only 48,171 b/d of oil 
during the first six months of this year, 
most of it heavy and low in gasoline oct- 
ane potential. Eleven oil fields in the 
state have been completely exhausted and 
abandoned after producing a total of 
228,180 bbl. of oil as of Jan. 1, 1945. 

However, in comparing refinery capa- 
city with crude production, it should be 
understood that “rated” capacity usually 
means cramming capacity—top through- 
put possible—and that many refineries, 
especially small ones, often do not find 


it practical to operate continuously at to] 
speed, and that when PAW froze opera 
tion of the Michigan plants, the total 
“normal” capacity was set at approxi 
mately 55,000 b/d. Adjustments were 
made from time to time, but all of the 
plant operators were never happy and 
pleas for more crude were continuous 
from month to month. Immediately afte: 
V-J Day, crude supplies were still th 
paramount issue, for cancellation of PAW 
monthly allocations and DSC reimburs« 
ment for excessive freight on West Texas 
crude and other long-distance hauls 
caused some sharp cutbacks in individual 
plant runs. 

Two Michigan plants were on the fi 
nal PAW crude allocations list, whic 
was for August—Crystal Refining Co. at 
Carson City for 537 b/d and Midwesi 
Refining Co., Grand Rapids for 900 b/d 


Scramble After V-J Day 


Subsequent to V-J Day and cancella 
tion by the government agencies of all: 
cation and excessive freight rate rein 
bursements for importations, there wa 
an immediate scramble for local crud 
on a competitive, peacetime basis. OPA 
price ceilings still apply on both crude 
and products, but they matter little for 
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iniqueness of operations in Michigan 
sain stands out. 
Historical practice of crude-thirsty in- 
pendents generally has been to pay a 
nium for the crude they need and 
,omize On processing and marketing. 
in Michigan, where the independents 
inate and where such crude is 
ered by trucks and shipped by rail 
ad of pipeline, apparently everybody 
fore the war was paying a premium 
prices were frozen at something like 
r 20c above where they ought to be, 
compared with other crudes. There also 
are other ways of making ends meet in 
Michigan, as a brief look at history will 
show. 
he first refinery built in Michigan was 
a 1,500 b/d skimming plant located near 
Zilwaukee by Standard of Indiana in 
1927, since disposed of. During that year, 
the state produced a total of 435,928 bbl. 
of oil. In 1929 production jumped to 
{641,239 bbl. and in 1935 to 15,776,237 
bbl. By 1936, Michigan and 17 refineries 
perating and 10 more scheduled or un- 
der construction. 
It was the state’s big year—but some 
the plants never got beyond the pro- 
motion stage, others were never com- 
eted and still others were unable to 
rate long, for in 1936, production 
dropped back to 11,918,013 bbl. Through 
subsequent years, it gradually climbed 
back to the all-time peak of 23,462,095 
bbl. in 1939, but for 1944 was again down 
to 18,489,470 bbl. and is now declining at 
the rate of about 10 per cent for 1945. 


In 1940-41, when Illinois flush pro- 
duction reached its crest, the Sohio pipe- 
line, which carries crude from central 
to south Michigan was temporarily re- 
versed and, through hookup with other 
lines from the west, about 500,000 bbl. 
of Illinois crude was fed to several Cen- 
tral Michigan refineries. A repeat per- 
formance, using Midcontinent crude, has 
been the subject of much speculation 
since the battle for crude is still on. 


It was pointed out that Crystal Refin- 
ing Co. at Carson City, which had a 
forced cut of over 50% in runs following 
cancellation of PAW and DSC provisions 
for crude, could absorb all of the Michi- 
gan crude so far released by the switch 
to Midcontinent by Aurora at Detroit, but 
it was not stated that this was being done. 
Also, the Louis Rose Refining Co. plant 
at Saginaw, which had a skimming capa- 
city of 1,500 b/d, has just been increased 
to 4,500 b/d with addition of a thermal 
cracking unit brought from Minneapolis. 


Dependent on Imports 


An analysis of the crude situation and 
refinery demands for October, shows the 
total current capacity of all 20 Michigan 
refineries at 97,900 b/d, and crude oil 
nominations for the month totaling 79,- 
696 b/d. Of this amount, 46,896 b/d was 
for Michigan crude, 1,000 b/d from Illi- 
nois and 31,000 b/d from the Midconti- 
nent, In addition to the 46,896 b/d of 
Michigan crude for refinery runs, 1,007 
b/d was to be used for various industrial 
purposes and 560 b/d was scheduled for 
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Crude Oil Proration 


Year 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 (six months) 


Proven underground reserves as of 
January 1, 


a brake on decline. 





Crude oil production in all fields in the State of Michigan as recorded by the 
Department of Conservation, Lansing, Mich. 


Production 


1945, estimated by A. P. 


Continuation of proration in all flush fields in Michigan over a period of 
several years has helped prevent “peaking” of withdrawals and has acted as 


Prevents “Peaking” 


Production 
To June 30, 1945 


Annual 


4,000 
94,000 
435,928 
592,620 
4,641,239 
3,928,229 
3,785,633 
6,925,665 
7,941,995 
10,602,759 
15,776,237 
11,918,013 
16,628,344 
18,744,709 
23,462,095 
19,531,103 
16,358,717 
21,753,771 
20,767,72: 
18,489 470 
8,719,010 


98,000 
533,928 
1,126,548 
5,767,787 
9,696,016 
13,481,649 
20,407,314 
28,349,309 
38,952,068 
54,728,305 
66,646,318 
83,274,662 
102,019,371 
125,481,466 
145,234,569 
161,593,286 
183,347,057 
204,114,781 
222 604,251 
231,323,261 


i. 65.134.000 








export outside of the state, making the 
total demand for Michigan crude, 48,343 
b/d. The total of 32,800 b/d of Illinois 
and Midcontinent crude was marked for 
Socony-Vacuum and Aurora plants near 
Detroit. Prior to switching entirely to 
out-of-state crude, the Aurora and Key- 
stone plants were running somewhere be- 
tween 30% and 40% on imports. 

These report figures represent a fair 
average of what has been happening in 
the state during the past several months; 
that is. nominations for Michigan crude 
have been hitting close to 50,000 b/d or 
better with all demands not fulfilled, even 
though the crude picture has eased 
slightly since August. 

During the war, the small Michigan 
refiners were told that there was no 
room in the big pipelines from the West. 
Since victory and the Aurora Gasoline 
Co. switch to 100 per cent use of Illinois 
and Midcontinent crude, from 2,500 to 
2.700 b/d more of Michigan crude is 
available to other plants to the north and 
it would not be surprising if Petroleum 
Specialties in the same southern area is 
planning to do likewise. 

Another idea afoot calls for the erec- 
tion of a tank farm near Muskegon on 
the West shore of Lake Michigan with 
pipeline connections to the Naph Sol and 
Old Dutch refineries there and to the 
Midwest Refining Co. plant at Gran- 
ville. The refiners have been actively at 
work on this plan, which calls for move- 
ment of Midcontinent pipeline crude from 
the Chicago area across Lake Michigan 
to the proposed tank farm at Muskegon. 


One of the principal participants ex- 
pressed a preference for Midcontinent 
crude with its higher octane gasoline po- 
tential and declared the plan would go 
through regardless of the presently in- 
creased availability of Michigan crude 
because of switches and cutbacks. The 
economics are satisfactory, he asserted. 

The Erie plant at Bloomingdale in 
Southeastern Michigan is considering 
similar arrangements, and if developed 
this would leave nearly all Michigan oil 
for plants in central and east central 
sections of the states. Competition for 
crude was keenest there following V-J 
Day and refining companies whose stock- 
holders are oil producers were having 
marked success. 


Strive to Increase Production 


Efforts to increase crude oil produc- 
tion in the state to meet wartime de- 
mands were considerable, and some lead- 
ing operators say that prospects at present 
are still not promising. Production figures 
show only a temporary climb during 
1942 and 1943, when war demands were 
increasingly rapidly and urge and oppor- 
tunity were fresh. Ten-cent tax dollars 
also probably had something to do with 
extended exploration. 

Major companies took an accelerated 
interest in Michigan at the beginning of 
the war, leased many large blocks of 
acreage and made hundreds of core 
drill tests. Michigan’s law requiring core 
drill permits became effective May 3, 
1939, and 51 permits were issued during 
the balance of that year, 103 in 1940; 





Two Plants of the Aurora Gasoline Co., One of 18 Independent Michigan Refiners 
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147 in 1941; 302 in 1942; 376 in 1943; 
180 in 1944; and 126 for the first six 
months of 1945. 

Oil well completions declined from 828 
wells in 1939 to 243 in 1944, according 
to the check made by a large company, 
whose figures on wildcat drilling show a 
decline from 396 to 283 wells during 
the same period. 

Operatois point to the decline in core 
tests and wildcat drilling, coupled with 
prospects of sharp cuts in high corpora- 
tion taxes, as evidence that the big com- 
panies have about shot their wad _ in 
Michigan as no major fields have so far 
materialized. 

The Michigan basin has been described 
as resembling a nest of dishes with many 
cupped edges holding small pools in 
limestone formations, whose production 
declines rapidly unless controlled. How- 
ever, Shell is reported still active with 
one or two seismograph crews on the 
thumb of Michigan below Saginaw Bay 
Two good-looking structures were re- 
ported located, but no commercial oil 
Pure, The Texas Co., Ohio, and Sohio 
with its good Coldwater pool, have al 
been active in northern areas. 

Although the first and second bloom 
appears gone from Michigan production 
it is altogether possible that many new 
but rich pools will be found and opera- 
tors are not yet satisfied as to what deep 
drilling might uncover. 


Three ‘Going Catalytic’ 


But getting back to the independent 
refiners and what they are doing to solve 
their manufacturing and marketing pro! 
lems: 

Three companies are figuring on adding 

The Aurora Gasoline Co. is one of three firms contemplating the addition of cata- atalytic cracking — Leonard, Midwest 
lytic cracking units. Top photo shows the Elsie Division plant of the Aurora Co. and Aurora, and at least three others are 
Bottom photo shows the gasoline treating plant of the same company seriously thinking about it. Now tat 
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Profit is so closely related to gallonage that loss of a 
single gallon through spillage, overmeasure, or fraud, 
actually means money loss on many. So take a tip— 
keep tab on every gallon which leaves bulk storage and 
tank truck—safeguard your profits with precision metering! 


Neptune Red Seal Meters account for a// gallonage you 
handle—provide a highly efficient, thoroughly reliable 
means of cost control. Moreover, Red Seal Meters speed 
all loading and dumping operations—while actually 
reducing the handling effort involved. 


When equipped with Print-O-Meter Register, the Red 
Seal Meter enables you to give customers printed re- 
ceipts or invoices—indisputable evidence of full meas- 
ure delivered. Copies retained by you help to maintain 
accurate bookkeeping records. 


Let Neptune Red Seal Meters—distinguished for unsur- 
passed accuracy, economical upkeep, and easy main- 
tenance—serve as your error-proof accountants, and 
your profits will ‘“‘measure up” as they should. Ask for 
complete information about these accurate meters for 
bulk plants and tank trucks. Write Neptune today. 














1% inch “Compact Type” Red 
Seal Meter has all Neg le 
equipment for accurate tank truck 
metering. Strainer, air release 
valve and back pressure valve are 
assembled with the meter casin 
—save valuable payload space aot 
weight. Auto-Stop feature favored. 
Print-O-Meter Register also is 
optional. 


This “Type A” Red Seal Meter 
for service on bul« plam loading 
rack fill pipes recalibrates each 
tank truck compartment at each 
loading, saves time and stops 
spillage waste. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 


50 West 50th Street 


. New York 20, N.Y. 


Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, and Long Branch, Ontario 
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prices for the equipment are being re- 
duced, still others will take another 
look at what can be done. They assert 
the cost of small units has been out of 
line with financial returns. Most of the 
plants either have already or are putting 
in desalting and desulfuring units to step 
up their gasoline octane. 

In commenting upon the future of in- 
dependents, a refiner whose sales terri- 
tory is larger than the average declared 
that their best opportunities and highest 
safety factor was in their flexibility. He 
said he never exhausted himself pound- 
ing upon the armor of major companies, 
but constantly searches for their weak 
spots and drives hard to fill in their sales 
gaps when and where he finds them. His 
marketing effort is comparable to the 
efforts of independent producers in Texas, 
who several years ago began searching 
courthouse records for vacancies or “leave 
outs” in the official land surveys—small 
valuable acreage supposedly included in 
deeds to adjoining property owners, but 
actually not included. 

Flex 


More Room to 


When the marketing departments of 
major companies in the Michigan re- 
finer’s territory move in to block their 
sales gap, the independent concentrates 
his sales effort on another area, without 
entirely neglecting the one he has eased 
up on. This partly explains what he 
classifies as his larger trade territory. It 
gives him more room in which to flex. 

Another refiner pointed out that if 
small refineries are unable to keep pace 
in the octane race, there may creep out 
of the situation the necessity for service 
stations to add another pump to their 
islands to handle an extra grade of gaso- 
line. There is certain to be a great over- 
lapping of sales effort from now on as 
all companies—big, little and in between 
—strive for the dollar. Of 
course if major companies with cracking 
plants decide to sell the small non- 
crackers sufficient component parts to 
boost the quality of the small plant’s 
gasoline product, the extra pump situation 
would be solved. 

“But who’s got any of that stuff for 
sale?” a small refiner wanted to know. 

A more detailed report on activi- 
ties of each of the Michigan refin- 
ers will appear in a later issue of 


NPN. 


consumer’ s 


Michigan Proration Order for 
Deep River Field Is Issued 
Special to NPN 

LANSING, MICH.—Proration orde1 
No. 18, effective Oct. 16, has been issued 
by P. J. Hofmaster, supervisor of wells 
for the Department of Conservation 
limiting the production of the Deep 
River oil field in Arenac county to 4,- 
000 b/d, regardless of the number of 
producing wells in the field, in order to 
avoid physical waste. Production allow- 
able for each full and each partial pro- 
duction well is to be determined im- 
mediately after the first and sixteenth 
days of each month as provided in the 
order. 


Kentucky and Pennsylvania Voters Will Decide 
Next Week Who Is to Get Motorist's Tax Dollar 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND — On next Tuesday 
(Nov. 6) by popular vote the people of 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania will decide 
on anti-diversion amendments to the 
constitution of these states. Should the 
voters of these states vote for the elim- 
ination of the grabbing of the motorists’ 
tax dollars for purposes other than high- 
way projects, a total of 18 states will 
have laws providing that highway reven- 
ues be used exclusively for highway 
use. 

In both states, oil men who have 
labored hard and long for the adoption 
of these anti-diversion amendments are 
confident of victory. In both of these 
states before elections could be held 
it was necessary for the states to pass 
legislation permitting the popular vote 
election. In Pennsylvania it was neces- 
sary that this be passed at two sessions 
of the state legislature. Both of these 
last year to the 
amendments which will be submitted to 
popular vote next Tuesday. 

In Pennsylvania the amendment, if 
adopted, will that 
taxes and license fees will be spent for 


states gave approval 


guarantee gasoline 
roads and streets and nothing else. It 
from fund to the 
repaid in the 


this 
only _ if 


loans 
commonwealth 
next fiscal year. 

In that state, the Associated Petroleum 
Industries of Pennsylvania, of 


permits 


which 





Michigan September Crude Oil 
Output Set at 1,325,546 Bbls. 


Special to NPN 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. — Septem- 
ber crude oil production as shown by 
pipeline runs for the month totaled 
1,325,546 bbls. or an average of 44,184 
b/d, according to figures released by 
the Oil and Gas Assn. of Michigan. 
These figures compared with 1,472,906 
bbls. or 47,513 b/d for month of Au- 
gust, show a 3,329 b/d. 
Daily pipeline runs from the five largest 
fields in the state September 
were: 
Field d 
Reed City ,192 
Fiork-Mecosta 4,340 
Deep River 119 
Adams-Arenac 3,195 
Coldwater 2,863 
Miscellaneous — about 30 


decrease of 


during 


fields 
averaging less than 2,000 b/d 
each 
Total 


19,375 


44,184 


The association report also shows that 
there are 3,508 producing wells in the 


state. This is an increase of four pro- 
ducing wells from August. The principal 
pipeline takers of the oil were Simrall 
Corp., 15,432 b/d; Leonard Pipe Line 
Co., 8,187 b/d; Pure Oil & Transporta- 
tion, 7,551 b/d; Bay Pipe Line Co., 
3,191 b/d; Sohio Petroleum, 3,151 b/d; 
and Rayburn with 2,137 b/d. The bal- 
ance is taken by seven other companies 
with average runs of less than 2,000 b/d. 


W. S. Zehrung, president of the Px 
zoil Co. is chairman, and W. Pu 
Taylor is secretary, has among ot 
things distributed more than 5-1/2 ; 
lion folders over the state urging 
people to vote for this amendment 
has worked with the Good Roads A 
and 40 other organizations, such as | 
bureaus, civic organizations and oth 

As a result of this mass organizat 
more than 1000 meetings have b 
held throughout the state. Through : 
co-operation of all oil companies in 
state using billboards and the Outd 
Advertising Assn., posters 21 by 28 ft 
were placed on billboards throughout 
state. These read, “Vote For Goo 
Roads Amendment”. 

The campaign in Kentucky unde: 
direction of Herbert L. Clay, secretary 
of the Kentucky Petroleum Marketers’ 
Assn., has been conducted with the same 
vigor as was’_ the one in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Clay been out in ‘the state 
constantly since the legislature agree 
vote. Meeti 
have been conducted in all of the state’ 
120 counties, where county-wide org 


has 


to bring the issue to a 


zations were in turn set up to work 
the amendment, Practically every org 
the 


CIVIC 


state, including 


clubs, 


zation in 
bureaus, automobile 

and others joined in the statewide orga 
zation. Prominent state officials gave 
dio talks, billboards were donated, and 
practically 100% 
tion secured. 

Last year, Maine and Washington be- 
came respectively, the fifteenth and six 
teenth states to join the list of 
having adopted constitutional anti-diver- 
sion amendments. In addition to Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky, two states, In- 
diana and Tennessee have initiated anti- 
diversion amendments. In_ Tennesse 
an amendment to the constitution has 
been adopted subject to approval by the 
1947 legislature. Indiana also adopted 
an amendment subject to passage by thi 
1947 

States which have adopted constitu- 
tional amendments include Catifornia 
Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Mail 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ore¢ 
South Dakota, Washington and W 
Virginia. 

In 1941, the last peace year, 15 state 
diverted 10% or more of their tol 
automotive tax revenue to non-highwa 
purposes. 


newspaper co-opcera- 


states 


legislature. 


Several states used one-thir¢ 
or more of their road funds for 1 
highway purposes. 


lowa Independent Jobbers Meet 
Special to NPN 
MANCHESTER, Ia. — The Iowa In- 
dependent Oil Jobbers’ Assn. will hold its 
next convention Feb. 26 and 27, 1946 in 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, la 
Scheduled to speak are three oil au- 
thorities whose names will be announced 
later. 
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Socony-Vacuum Experiments With New Service Station Floor Plar 


No Partitions Between Sales 
Room and Lube Room in N. J. 
Model 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Another “radical” ex- 
periment in postwar service station design 
was inaugurated last week, when Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., opened a trial 
station with an entirely new floor layout, 
with no partitions between the sales 
room and the lubritorium. 


The idea itself is not a novelty, but it 
is the first time it has been tested by a 
major company on the basis that, if it 
proves successful, it will be adopted for 
its service stations nationwide, Socony 
officials are frank to admit that they 
do not know whether the plan will 
prove feasible. They visualize such ob- 
jections as additional heating cost during 
the winter months, and possible harmful 
effects on merchandise sales from odors 
and dirt drifting unimpeded from the 
lube bays. 

The revised Socony layout was opened 
to public inspection at a prewar station 
in nearby Teaneck, N. J. Outward 
appearance of the stations itself has 
been little changed, (except for glass 
walls in sales room) although it is even- 
tually contemplated to encase it chiefly 
in glass and enamel. Meanwhile, for the 
next several months, sales records will 
be compared with those of previous 
years. If the results are satisfactory, the 
no-partition arrangement will probably be 
installed in Socony stations throughout 
the country. 

The company is experimenting with 
another project—changing the color of 
paint on its stations. A number of units 
in the New Jersey area near New York 


An experimental station, 


with no walls between the lubritorium and sales 


room, has been opened in Teaneck, N. J. by the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Regarded as a pioneering departure in service station operation, marketing 
results are being watched with interest before similar types are adopted. 


City have been painted various shades 
of blue, including pastels. The test will 
be which meets with public approval. 

Meanwhile the Teaneck guinea pig is 
designed primarily for “utility,” accord- 
ing to E. C. Snyder, of Socony’s retail 
marketing division. 

“We hope the elimination of partitions 
between sales room and workshop will 
stimulate greater interest in merchandise 
on display,” Mr. Snyder said. “We 


cannot be sure of this for several months 
although first day’s results seemed more 
than satisfactory. 

“Our merchandise will be confined 
chiefly to automobile accessories. Wé 
have tried to group it into related ser- 
vices. There will be mass ordering by 
dealers, and a monthly change of dis- 
plays, with the No. 1 seasonal item 
always on the front counter. 

“Cleanliness will be stressed, for it 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.’s Experimental Station Opened in New Jersey 





View of exterior of Socony-Vacuum’s experimental service station in Teaneck, N. J. 
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Station Designed with No Walls Between Lubritorium and Sales 
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the 
service 


gives the customer 
quality, efficiency, 
All merchandise will be 

“We also intend to emphasize adequate 
lighting. This attracts 
helps them to see 
buying.” 

If the no-partition 
success, it may be extended to 
Socony dealer establishments. 

The sales room in the Teaneck statior 
has been elevated 6 to 8 inches, to separ- 
ate the consumer bay from the 
The station itself is 85 by 45 
compared with the former 
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Scale 


26 by 43 feet. About Gne-third of the 
total floor space is occupied by the sales 
room—at least twice the area devoted to 
that purpose before the war. 


Customer Attraction 


As noted previously, merchandise dis- 
plaved will be confined almost entirely 
to automotive items, although 
cigarettes, candy and soft drinks will 
also be available in the sales room. The 
dealer will make a small profit on such 
material, but its inclusion is admittedly 
chiefly as a customer attraction. 

So the 


cigars, 


far as interior of the new 


again clea 
are the keynotes 
surrounded b 
all appliances intended to enable th 


station is concerned, once 
liness and convenience 
There are two lube bays, 
dealer to service cars with a minimum 
etfort One 
vacuum-cleaner attachment, 
facilitate 
of 


As Mr. Snyder put it, when comme! 
ing on this feature: 


and time. innovation is 


which w 
thorough cleaning of the 
client automobile. 


terior every 


dealer builds his busine 


That is what we hope 


“Every 
around service. 


give. 
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Bulk Plant Ownership Not Material Factor in 


Determining Employer-Employe Relationship 


Elwin E. Hadlick, Minneapolis attorney and president of the Northwest Petroleum 
Assn.. wrote 78 articles on compliance with wartime regulations exclusively for 
NPN during the period from March 22, 1944, through Sept. 12, 1945. When Mr. 
Hadlick asked to be relieved of this weekly assignment following the end of the 
war. NPN obtained from him a promise that he would write an occasional article 
on government regulations as they affect oil men. The article below discusses, 
in Mr. Hadlick’s clear and concise style, the employer-employe relationship in 
bulk plant operations 


By Elwin E. Hadlick 


Ownership of the bulk plant is not the 
material factor in determining whether 
or not the relationship of employer- 
employe exists between a supplying oil 
company and an individual for purposes 
of the social security 
laws. Neither does 
the relationship be- 
come established 
simply because the 
supplying oil com- 
pany places mer- 
chandise in the bulk 
plant on a consign- 
ment basis, 

As a matter of 
fact determination 
of whether or not 
the  employer-em- 
ploye relationship ex- 
ists, and_ therefore 
determination of 
whether or not the social security laws 
apply, depends upon consideration of all 
the facts and circumstances of the con- 
tract between the parties and of the acts 
which they perform under that contract. 

Since enactment of the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act and the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act, employers 
in the petroleum industry have been per- 
plexed in their efforts to determine who 
is and who is not an employe. There 
ire many persons on the oil company 
payrolls who are obviously in the category 
of employes and concerning whom no 
problems arise. 

There are on the other hand a good 
many persons who are affiliated with 
oil companies in some fashion or other 


who may or may not properly be called 





Mr. Hadlick 


employes. Particular problems have 
arisen in connection with persons who 
operate bulk plants under various types 
of agreements where a_ supplying oil 
company puts the merchandise into the 
bulk plant on a consignment basis. This 


article will deal with situations of that 
nature. 


Laws Do Not Define Employe 


lhe social security laws do not define 
the term “employe,” but rather define 
ie term “employment.” This definition 
t a particularly happy one because 
in eflect it says that the term employ- 
ment means any service performed “by 


an employe for the person employing 
Mil As is the case in connection with 
so many laws passed by Congress, the 
definition fails to define and simply 
leaves an inquirer going around in a 
circl 
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The regulations issued by the com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue are not 
particularly helpful. The commissioner 
uses evasive language such as “every 
individual is an employe if the relation- 
ship between him and the person for 
whom he performs services is the legal 
relationship of employer and employe”. 

Anyone trying to answer the question 
is thrown back to the legal construction 
of the relationship of employer and em- 
ploye as determined by the courts. Un- 
fortunately businessmen cannot test out 
in court every question which comes up. 
They are therefore bound, as a practi- 
cal matter, to accept the regulations and 
rulings of the commissioner of Internal 
Revenue as a guide in their day to day 
operations. 

As long ago as 1941 a federal cir- 
cuit court rendered a decision in connec- 
tion with the relationship of a supplying 
oil company and a receiver of the sup- 
plying oil company’s products on a con- 
signment basis and it was held that the 
relationship of employer and employe 
did not exist. 


Recognizes Court Decisions 


Four other decisions have come along 
in the federal courts, but it wasn’t until 
Sept, 14 of this year that Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau issued new regulations in 
which it officially recognizes these five 
court decisions. The bureau has now re- 
cognized that these five decisions pre- 
sent situations in three types of cases and 
has informed the various Collectors of 
Internal Revenue that “the bureau will 
regard all bulk plant agents who operate 
under circumstances substantially similar 
to those present in the cited cases as 
independent contractors, and not as em- 
ployes for federal employment tax pur- 
poses.” 

The actual regulations of the bulletin 
cover less than 10 typewritten lines, 
and they are not particularly informative 
as to what the qualifications may be 
other than to refer to the cases, and to 
say that a ruling in conformity with the 
tulings in those cases will only be made 
in cases in which the facts do not dis- 
close such control or right of control over 
details and means of operation as is 
sufficient to establish the relationship of 
employer and emplove. 

One thought should be kept in mind 
by any who have the problem of de- 
termining questions of employer-employe 
relationship, That is, that the contract 
between the oil company and an in- 
dividual is only one part of what is to 
be considered in determining whether 
or not the individual is an employe. In 


other words, the contract itself may 
legally set forth a relationship between 
two independent contractors, but the 
parties by their own actions and activi- 
ties may prove that actually the relation- 
ship is that of employer and employe. 
It is thus necessary that employers be 
very cautious in operating under care- 
fully prepared contracts to see to it that 
they do not leave a record of actual per- 
formance which will prove that the con- 
tract did not really set forth the inten- 
tions or desires of the parties. 

While five cases have been in the 
federal courts, Internal Revenue Bureau 
discusses only three of them in its bul- 
letin. These cases represent types of 
situations, although many of the facts 
in each type of case are the same. Be- 
fore considering those qualifications which 
the court said established that the re- 
lationship of employer-employe did not 
exist, an inquirer should first determine 
that he has the same or a very similar 
type of situation in mind as the one 
passed on by the court. 

In one case the supplying oil company 
did not own either the bulk plant or 
the equipment; in another case the oil 
company owned the bulk plant and all 
of the equipment; in the third case the 
oil company owned the real estate and 
the tanks constituting the bulk station 
but the agent had a substantial invest- 
ment in delivery trucks, office equipment, 
etc. 

The case in which the distributor 
owned the bulk plant and all of the 
equipment was that of The Texas Co. 
vs. Higgins, 118 Fed. (2d) 636. In 
that case The Texas Co. made an ar- 
rangement with a man who built two 
bulk plants which he operated under 
his own chosen trade name. The com- 
pany was able to establish that the 
contract in existence substantially repre- 
sented the manner in which the parties 
performed thereunder so that no question 
was involved as to substantial variance 
between terms of the contract and per- 
formance. 

Cites Texas Co. Case 

The distributor in The Texas Co. case 
made a contract which could be termi- 
nated by either party on five days’ notice 
and which contained a provision that 
The Texas Co. could buy out the plant 
at any time for the amount which the 
distributor had invested in it. Further 
than that, the distributor contracted to 
sell the company’s petroleum products as 
consigned to him, to sell same at prices 
set by the company and to account for 
the entire proceeds as collected. 

He agreed also to bear all expenses 
in connection with the products con- 
signed to him except freight and taxes; 
to furnish his own trucks and _ other 
equipment, and to maintain such trucks 
and equipment in conformity with the 
company’s standards for its own equip- 
ment; to hire and pay as his own ex- 
penses the wages of all necessary as- 
sistants, over whom he assumed full 
control and responsibility and for whose 
acts he was to indemnify the company if 
necessary, Out of the total amount re- 
ceived for sale of products and remitted 
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regularly to the company as collected, the 
distributor was to receive, periodically, 
commissions upon the sales in accordance 
with the schedule set forth in the con- 
tract. 


About the only thing the government 
was able to show as having transpired 
which was not specifically mentioned 
in the contract was the fact that the 
company furnished to the distributor a 
manual setting out in great detail the 
company’s admonitions as to the proper 
way to operate ore of its bulk stations. 
However, the court found that there 
was nothing to require the distributor 
to follow the instructions in that book 
and the court saw no harm in the com- 
pany passing along to the distributor 
the same kind of information which it 
gave to its own employes. 


Court Upholds Texas Co. 


The court held that the relationship 
between the company and the distributor 
was not that of employer-employe, that 
The Texas Co. was not required to 
account for the distributor or his em- 
ployes under the social security laws, 
but that the distributor himself was an 
employer who must account under those 
laws for employes working for him. 


The second type case was that of 
American Oil Co. vs. Fly, decided in 
1943, and reported in 135 Fed. (2d) 
491. There were three types of con- 
tracts varying as necessary to fit the 
situations of a contract made with an 
individual, a partnership, or a corpora- 
tion; however, the contracts were sub- 
stantially the same so far as they might 
affect or be affected by the social security 
laws. 


In this case the company owned the 
bulk plant, the tanks, the warehouse, 
and all facilities and equipment except 
delivery trucks, all of which were to be 
maintained at the company’s expense. 
In addition to putting products into the 
bulk plant on a consignment basis, the 
company made the decision as to which 
products were to be put into the plant. 
The company fixed the price on the 
products which it furnished, delivered 
them to the bulk plant in carload lots, 
and provided that the title to the prod- 
ucts should remain in the company until 


sold. 


The distributor on his part furnished 
delivery trucks, tanks, and other equip- 
ment of a delivery nature. He assumed 
the expense of operating such equip- 
ment and he also assumed the expense 
of unloading and distributing the prod- 
ucts, including all the expenses of the 
bulk plant operation. He was required 
to carry liability insurance to protect 
both himself and the company. 


The manner of handling the money 
which was received by the distributor 
on the sale of products was not definitely 
set by the contract. The distributor 
agreed to make settlement on the com- 
pany’s demand, at prices fixed by the 
company, for all commodities delivered 
to him which he had sold. The dis- 
tributor agreed to use his best efforts 
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to sell and distribute the largest pos- 
sible quantity and he agreed to sell for 
cash or at his own risx except where 
the company agreed to extend credit. 

In any event the contract seems to 
have contemplated that the full amount 
collected by the distributor would be 
deposited to the credit of the company 
and, as in the Texas case, the distributor 
would receive from the company settle- 
ment at specified commission rates for 
the products for which he accounted. 

The American Oil Co. used a con- 
tract covering no particular territory and 
running for an indefinite period of time, 
subject to cancellation by either party 
on one day’s notice. There were pro- 
visions that the distributor had no right 
to bind the company nor to assign or 
delegate any duties which he assumed 
under the contract. There was specific 
provision that if the distributor em- 
ployed any others to assist him they were 
to be the agents or employes of the dis- 
tributor, subject to the distributor’s di- 
rect control, and not in any sense em- 
ployes of the company. 

It was specifically provided that the 
distributor should control his own hours 
and methods of work, determine for 
himself which persons he could sell to 
profitably, and acquire for himself what- 
ever motor carrier permits were neces- 
sary. The company, being the owner of 
the bulk plant and facilities, took care 
of state and municipal permits and li- 
censes for operating the bulk plant. In 
this case the court held that the relation- 
ship established by the contract and by 
the acts of the parties did not cunstitute 
the relationship of 
ploye. 


employer and em- 


Glenn Vs. Standard Oil 


In Glenn vs. Standard Oil, 148 Fed. 
(2d) 51, the company owned the real 
estate as well as the tanks, and made 
contracts which were subject to im- 
mediate cancellation by either party, 
specifying the area in which the dis- 
tributor could operate, providing that 
the distributor would work on a com- 
mission basis at specified rates of com- 
mission, and that merchandise delivered 
to the bulk station remained the property 
of the company. 


In addition to accounting to the com- 
pany by daily deposits of cash receipts, 
the agent was also required to make 
inventory reports of merchandise on 
hand at regular intervals. Out of the 
moneys remitted the agent received the 
commissions from the company from time 
to time, having made all sales for cash 
or on his own account except where the 
company approved the credit. 

The distributor furnished the delivery 
truck, but the company furnished the 
tanks to be placed thereon, and the com- 
pany’s name was painted on the tanks. 
However, the distributor was required 
to furnish the office equipment and 
he had the discretion of determining what 
office equipment and how many delivery 
trucks were necessary; the distributor 
employed and paid all truck drivers and 
other employes required to carry on the 


business, setting all regulations in ¢p- 
nection with such employes without ¢on- 
sultation with or approval by the c: m- 
pany. The company would fix the s.les 
prices of its products but there ,as 
testimony to show that individual age its 
at times sold at lower prices. W) en- 
ever they sold at lower prices than thiose 
fixed by the company the amount of 
commission which they received was re- 
duced. 


In this case the company did some 
things which the Treasury Department 
contended in court negatived the idea 
that each agent really operated the bulk 
plant in such a way as in his opinion 
would produce the greatest volume of 
sales, paid his own expenses, kept his 
own books, hired and discharged his 
employes and devoted as much or as 
little time to the business as was com- 
mensurate with its size and his other 
interests. 


Those things on the part of the com- 
pany which were challenged by the 
Treasury Department were the furnish- 
ings by the company of a rule book for 
the operation of bulk plants, containing 
detailed safety measures, provision for 
the care of the company’s funils, pro- 
visions for the repair and maintainance 
of its property, and suggestions for suc- 
cessful operation of the business; the 
company also mailed to the distributor 
from time to time certain circular letters 
dealing with the proper operation of the 
business, and on occasion it held sales 
conferences which the agent was asked 
to attend. One further act on the part 
of the company was thrown in as a 
challenge, namely, that an auditor em- 
ployed by the company visited the place 
of operation twice each year and _in- 
spected operations and methods of doing 
business; the court found, however, that 
the auditor gave no. orders or instruc- 
tions. 

In this Standard Oil case, as in the 
two others referred to, the court found 
from a consideration of all of the cir- 
cumstances that the relationship was 
that of two independent contractors, and 
not that of employer and employe. These 
three cases illustrate types of situations 
which have successfully faced the chal- 
lenge in court that they were in actuality 
situations of employer-employe relation- 
ship which were attempted to be con- 
ducted in a manner so as to appear to 
be independent contractors for the pur- 
pose, among others, of avoiding the 
requirements of the social security laws. 
A contract fitting all of the circumstances 
of any one of the cases would not be of 
value unless performance thereunder bore 
out the theories expressed in the contract 


OPA Fuels Officer Resigns 


NPN News Bureat 
NEW YORK—The chief OPA en- 
forcement officer for the fuel and con- 
sumers goods industries in the five mid- 
dle eastern states, Henry W. Wolf, has 
resigned from the OPA to enter private 
practice with a law firm in New York 
City, it was announced here last wee 
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COMPLIANCE SERVICE ON OTL 


index of Week's 
Oil Orders 


(October 20-27, 1945) 


OPA—Office of Price Administration 

MPR 88, Am. 35—Heavy fuel oil ceilings 

RMPR 165, SSR 48, Miami Order G-1—Au- 
tomotive repair establishments removed from 
coverage of Miami Order G-1 

RMPR 436, Order 37, Am. 8—Additions to 
stripper pool subsidy list 

RMPR 528, Am. 4—Basic tire carcasses 

Order 66—Goodrich mud and snow tire 

ce Ings 

MPR 591, Order 48—Ceilings on certain 
valves, controls and _ regulators 


WPB—War Production Board 
Pri. Reg. 3 as am. 10-22-45—List A amended 
to conform to revocation of P-98-b and M-201 
Pri. Reg. 31, Am. 2 to 10-1-45 version—Re- 
vocation of P-98-b and M-201 


RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Reg. 7, Schedule “A”, Am. 7—Changes in 
stripper subsidy list 


ICC—Interstate Commerce Commission 

Ex Parte MC-3 and MC-4—Red emergency 
reflectors on_ trucks 

Ex-Parte MC-3, MC-13, and 3666—Use of 
red emergency reflectors 
Office of Attorney General 

Press Release—Submerged lands suit 
NWLB—National War Labor Board 

Press Release B-2247—Reconsideration of 
wage demands formerly denied 
SPA—Surplus Property Administration 

Reg. 9 as am. 10-12-45—Contractor surplus 
property inventory and disposal 
WSA—War Shipping Administration 

Rate Order 394—Tanker rates on bulk petro- 
leum and products between U. S. Atlantic and 
U. S. Gulf ports 

Rate Order 396 
ind from U. S. 
Yantic ports 

Rate Order 402 


Between U. S. Pacific ports 
Pacific to U. S. Gulf and At- 


From U. S. Pacific ports to 


Alaska 
Rate Order 403—From U. S. Pacific ports to 
Hawaiian Islands 
Rate Order 408—Tanker rates on bulk benzol 
Atlantic to U. S. Gulf ports and be- 


fr | S 

\ U. S. Pacific ports 

Rate Order 412—Tanker rates on bulk petro- 
ind products from U. S. Atlantic to U. S. 
ports 


Rate Order 413 Cancellation of 3. rate 





OIL-LAW-GRAM Service 


Complete texts of all orders or amend- 
ments digested in oil orders can be had 
from Platt’s Oil-LAW-Gram. 1213 West 
rd street. Cleveland 13, Ohio. Minimum 
charge single copies $1. Copies of these 
texts are always in stock but large orders 
can be promptly filled by reprinting as plates 
and stencils are also kept. 

Complete daily Oil-LAW-Gram service, 
with necessary binders, $100 per year in 

ance. 

Due care and judgment have been taken 
in preparing and publishing these digests 
ind in reproducing the original texts but 





REGULATIONS 





the publisher does not warrant their abso- 
lute legal completeness nor accuracy. Im- 
portant decisions by the reader should be 
made only after careful study of complete 
texts. 
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Digest of Regulations 
Oil Equipment 





Digest of Week's 
Oil Orders 


Office of Price Administration 


HEAVY FUEL OIL CEILINGS; REFINER- 
TO-REFINER SALES—MPR 88, Am. 35—Re- 
finer-to-refiner sales of all petroleum products 
except natural gasoline are exempted from price 
control. Specific delivered-to-destination tanker 
ceilings on No. 6 fuel oil at principal eastern 
seaboard ports are reduced 5c per bbl. to con- 
sumers and 10c per bbl. to resellers. Ceilings 
on fuel oil with viscosities below that of No. 6. 
and on heavy fuel oils sold as gas enrichment 
oils may be established by special order of 
Price Admr., to conform to the No. 6 reduc- 
tions. Issued 10-22, effective 10-27. 

AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR ESTABLISH- 
MENTS REMOVED FROM COVERAGE OF 
MIAMI ORDER G-I—RMPR 165, SSR 48, 
Miami Order G-1—Dade County, Fla. appli- 
ance repair establishments no longer include 
automotive repair shops among those covered 
by SSR 48 ceilings. Issued 9-10. 

ADDITIONS TO STRIPPER POOL SUB- 
SIDY LIST—RMPR 436, Order 37, Am. 8 
The twelve pools granted varying increases 
(from 8c to 35c) are situated in’ Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

BASIC TIRE CARCASSES — RMPR_ 528. 
Am, 4—Definition of basic carcasses amended 
to include regrooved or remolded tires. Is- 
sued 10-25, effective 10-30. 

GOODRICH MUD AND SNOW TIRE CEIL- 
INGS—RMPR 528, Order 66—$100.20 set as 
ceiling for 10.50-18, 10-ply mud and snow tire. 
and $206.60, $306.70, and $325.25 for 12.00- 
24 16-ply, 14.00-20 20-ply, and 14.00-24 20- 
ply types. 10.50-16 truck and bus tubes are 
$12.40 each. Issued 10-17, effective 10-18. 

CEILING ON CERTAIN VALVES, CON- 
TROLS, AND REGULATORS—MPR 591, Or- 
der 48—Provides for modification of ceilings 
of particular commodities covered by MPR 591 
under specified conditions, since many of the 
industries manufacturing commodities subject 
thereto are eligible for consideration as “‘re- 
converting industries” as defined in SO 118 
and SO 119. Among the types of mechanical 
building equipment granted under 
Order 48, are automatic electric temperature 
controls (excluding industrial processing con- 
trols), which are permitted a 5% 
turer's level 


increases 


(manufac- 
increase Distributors mav_ in- 
crease their ceilings by the same _ percentage. 


Issued and effective 10-9. 


War Production Board 
PREFERENCE - RATING FREE LIST 
AMENDED TO CONFORM TO REVOCA- 
TION OF P-98-b AND M-201—Pri. Ree. 3 
as am. 10-22-45—Since the special controls 
established over petroleum industry by P-98-hb. 
M-201, no 
longer exist, there are added to the free-from- 
preterence-rating list 
aviation gasoline, 


and over petroleum products by 


liquefied petroleum gas. 
motor fuel, naphtha, insect- 
icide base, fuel oil, lubricating oil, lubricating 
grease, asphalt, petro- 
latum, and mineral oil polymers. Issued 10-22. 
REVOCATION OF P-98-b AND M-201— 
Pri. Reg. 31, Am. 2—P-98-b and M-201 are 
added to the blanket revocation list. 
10-22, effective 10-15 and 10-22 


Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion 

CHANGES IN STRIPPER SUBSIDY LIST— 
Reg. 7, Schedule “A”, Am, 7—Twelve pools 
are added to the subsidy list, to conform to 
RMPR 436, Order 37, Am. 8, reviewed above. 
Grayson Pool, Reagan County, Texas, is as- 
signed an amended increase of 24c. Lehn Pool, 
Pecos County, Texas, is combined with the 


micro-crystalline wax, 


Issuc d 


Issued Weekly Regarding Oi] and 


Apco Pool, the 85c increase applying to the 


Issued 10-15, effective 10-1. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 

RED EMERGENCY REFLECTORS ON 
TRUCKS — Ex Parte MC-3 and MC-4, as 
amended—Safety regulations as to use of red 
emergency reflectors on trucks, buses, tractors, 
disabled and stopped vehicles are amended, 
upon petition of H. W. Carver, d.b.a. The 
Miro-Flex Co. Required emergency parts and 
accessories, as well as equipment required for 
drive-away operations are specified. Issued 
9-24, filed 10-16, effective 11-15. 

USE OF RED EMERGENCY REFLECTORS 
—Ex Parte MC-3, MC-13, and 3666—Use of 
red electric lanterns or red emergency reflectors 
for tank motor vehicles transporting inflam- 
mable liquids or inflammable compressed gases 
(whether loaded or empty) is outlined, since 
flares, fusees. or any signal produced by a flame 
are prohibited. Issued 10-8, filed 10-16, effec- 
tive 11-15. 


Office of Attorney General 
SUBMERGED LANDS SUIT — Press Re- 
lease—A suit to establish U. S. rights in coastal 
submerged lands extending between low water 
mark and the 3-mile limit has been filed with 
the Supreme Court, and a similar suit dismissed 
in U. S. Dist. Court at Los Angeles. Con- 
troversy relates exclusively to so-called mar- 
ginal sea, extending beyond low water mark to 
3-mile limit, and no claim is made to tidelands 
or lands beneath bays, harbors, or other inland 
navigable water. “The Dept. of Justice is pro- 
ceeding in an effort to resolve a genuine con- 
troversy that has for a long time overhung the 
right to valuable resources off our shores”, the 
Attorney General stated. Issued October, 1945. 


National War Labor Board 

RECONSIDERATION OF WAGE DE- 
MANDS FORMERLY DENIED—Press Release 
B-2247—In a unanimous resolution, NWLB, in 
process of termination, stated it is not in 4 
position now to decide wage demands arising 
pursuant to earlier Board orders in which gen- 
eral increases were denied without prejudice 
to resumption by Board, upon demand, if a 
change occurred in the national wage stabil- 
ization policy. The wage stabilization policy was 
changed August 18, and contracts containing 
such clauses are now to be construed as being 
subject to opening for collective bargaining on 
wages, without necessity of further resort to 
Board. Issued 10-25. 


Surplus Property Administration 
CONTRACTOR SURPLUS PROPERTY IN- 
VENTORY AND DISPOSAL—Reg. 9 as am. 
10-12-45—Reg. 9 revised to refer to new Sur- 
plus Property Administration, instead of former 
Surplus Property Board. 
for retentions by contractor of $100 items or 
groups of identical items at 25% of cost. Is- 
sned and effective 10-12. 
War Shippina Administration 
GENERAL REVISION OF TANKER RATES 
—Rate Orders 394, 396, 402, 403, 408, 412, 


combined pool. 


Provision is inserted 





CODE: AO—Administrative Order; CMP 
Controlled Materials Plan: D—Directive; 
FDO—Food Distribution Order: GMPR— 
General Maximum Price Regulation; GO— 
General Order: Interp.—lInterpretation; L 
—Limitation Order; M—Conservation Or- 
der; MPR—Maximum Price Regulation; 
P—Preference Rating Order; PAO—Petro- 
leum Administrative Order: Pri. Reg.—Pri- 
orities Regulation: Proc. Reg.—Procedural 
Regulation; PS—Price Schedule; RO—Ra- 
tion Order; RPS—Revised Price Schedule; 
SO—Supplementary Order; SR—Supple- 
mentary Regulation. 
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and 413—Appreciable reductions apply on all 
bulk liquid cargoes, effective for vessels which 
complete loading on and atter 10-15-45. Kates 
on bulk petroleum and products, heretofore on a 
per barrel basis in certain trades, are now on 
a long ton basis, and are the same for all types 
of petroleum and products. Rate Orders 183 
and 378, specifying product differentials and 
surcharges, are therefore revoked. Issued 10-12. 
etfective 10-15. 


Heart Attack Is Fatal to 
‘Pure Oil Traffic Manager 


Special to NPN 

CHICAGO—Henry Hauseman, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Pure Oil Co. 
for 28 years, died following a heart at- 
tack on Oct. 27, shortly after parking his 
car, He was 64 years old. Mr. Hauseman 
had been at his desk in the Pure Oil 
Building Saturday morning. 

He was born in New York City on 
June 20, 1881, and he was graduated 
from Cooper Union Institute. He was em- 
ployed in eastern traffic offices of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Balti- 
more & Ohio, and Burlington Railroads. 
Later he held the post of expert rate clerk 
in the Quartermasters Department, U, S. 
Army at Omaha, Neb. and Atlanta, Ga. 
In 1911, he became chief clerk in the 
traffic department of the Indian Refining 
Company’s New York office. 

He joined the Pure Oil Co. in Colum- 


BACK FROM THE 
WAR 
WITH AN 









DEALERSHIPS! Some valuable 
territories are still available. 
Inquiries are invited. 


bus, Ohio in 1917, as head of the traffic 
department. He was vice president of the 
Pure Transportation Co., a member of 
the Association of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Practitioneers, the American 
Petroleum Institute, the Union League 
and Traffic Clubs of Chicago. 

Mr. Hauseman lived at 224 Sheridan 
road, Kenilworth, Illinois. He is survived 
by his widow and three children, Miss 
Shirley A. of Kenilworth, Henry Jr. of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa and Sgt. Stanley R. 
now with the AAF in Germany. 


A. D. Mitchell Succumbs 


NPN News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES — A. D. Mitchell, 
president of the Lacal Oil Co. died re- 
cently at his home here following ex 
tended illness. He was active in the War 
Petroleum Assn. and was named a co- 
ordinator by PAW Ickes. He is survived 
by his wife, a son and three sisters. 


William H. Herbert Dies 


Special to NPN 
HOUSTON—Funeral | services were 
held here Oct. 25 for William H. Herbert, 
former senior accountant for the Ten- 
nessee Gas and Transmission Co., who 
died at the home of a brother in Shreve- 
port. 


He is survived by his widow, a son and 
daughter, three sisters, and one brother. 














































@ War as in Peace...the GRANCO PUMP is 
dependable! As it has won favor in War, it will 
win your confidence in Peace. 

It will give you efficiency and security. 


Master your pumping problems with a 


GRANCO PUMP. 
he GRANCO line of Rotary Positive Dis- 


placement Pumps offer service for Truck and 








GRANBERG CORP. 
1308 SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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Bulk Plant transfer that is efficient, 


speedy, simple and dependable 


GRANCO PUMPS, in all sizes, are 
NOW at your service. Orders filled 
without delay. 





Sun Oil Traffic Manager 
Killed By Auto 
Special to \PN 

PHILADELPHIA — Archibald § 
Sutherland, 45, assistant general t: 
manager of Sun Oil Co., died Oct. 24 
in Frankford Hospital, three hours 
being struck by an automobile \ 
crossing the street near his home 

A native Philadelphian, Mr. Sut\ver- 
land joined Sun Oil as a clerk in the tyaf- 
fic department in 1919, became first 
assistant to the manager of the de, 
ment in 1937 and was appointed a 
ant general traffic manager in 1943. [| 


served as acting general traffic manager 
during the recent absence of Porter L 
Howard, who was on leave from Sun 


Oil as director of the Liquid Transport 
Department of the ODT. 

Surviving are his wife and one 
Harry. 

Funeral services were held at his h 
Oct. 29. 


James C. Scanlan, Legislator and 
Oil Man, Dies in Belmont, Mass. 
Special to NPN 

BOSTON—James C. Scanlan, former 
Democratic floor leader of the Massa- 
chusetts State Senate died suddenly 
Oct. 19, after a brief illness at his 
home in Belmont, Mass. Mr. Scanlan 
was 48 years old and was president of 


the Pennsylvania Oil Co., in Somerville, 
Mass. 

He had long been interested in the 
Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New 
England, and at the time of his death 
he was on the advisory board of that 
organization. 






Test Texas Tax Exemption Given 
Small Gas Utility Stores 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN, Tex.—The Third Court of 
Civil Appeals has ruled that the Texas 
law exempting retail stores of gas utili- 
ties in towns of less than 3000 popula- 
tion from the chain store tax is valid 

The law had been challenged by th 
attorney general on the grounds that 
was discriminatory, and the state had 1 
ceived a favorable ruling in trial court 

The company in question was 
Southwestem Gas and_ Electric 
which was being sued by the stat 
$17,000 in back taxes allegedly. owed 
the years 1941-43. While the amount 
money in dispute was small, it is 
mated that some $400,000 hinges on t 
case. 

The state has served notice that it 
petition the Texas Supreme Court ! 
review of the lower court’s findings 

By agreement between the attor 
general and the _ utility 
volved, the 
case will settle all similar cases. 


companies 
lecision in the Southwe 


The exemption was tacked on 
state’s chain tax law in the form of 
imendment at the same time the 
vas amended specifically exempting 
ing stations from the chain store ta» 
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@ V.E.P. Oil-Plus is the pioneer additive oil 
that’s out in front. Tested. Proved. Ac- 






















br and cepted. Makes motors last 50% longer 

ass. than they would with ordinary oil. Engi- 

“bt neered for today’s... and tomorrow’s 

Massa- higher compression motors. 

at hi 

Scanlan = 

oa 50% LONGER MOTOR LIFE = 

in th 

Pee @ Aggressive advertising and merchandis- 

of that ing have been carrying the V.E.P. sales 

story to motorists for four straight years. 

Given ; | Customers who drive in to Marathon sta- 
4 | tions for V.E.P. Oil-Plus come back. Not 

to NPN ——e ms only because V.E.P. lives up to its prom- 


i ises, but also because the Marathon station 
is a good place to do business, with a 

; d 
well-rounded line of petroleum products, 


specialties and accessories. In the days 
ahead, you'll see more Marathon stations 
and more wraffic at those stations. 





| MARATHON lows 
, 


@ Opportunities for a limited number of job- 
bers and distributors are open in certain 
areas. 





THE OHIO OIL COMPANY, FINDLAY, OHIO * REFINERS AND MARKETERS OF 


MARATHON 


a Gasoline and Oil * Best in the Long Run 
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[f Business Fails To 
Lead, Government Will, 
Oil Co. Official Says 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Government will regu- 

late business and industry to the extent 

that their leaders “fail to accept the re- 

sponsibilities society has entrusted to 
them.” 





That was the conclusion of Ralph W. 
Gallagher, chairman of the board of 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), in a keynote ad- 
dress of the American Gas Assn. annual 
meeting here last week, at which prob- 
lems facing the industry in a peacetim« 
world were stressed. 


Said Mr. Gallaghe: in his discussion 
of “Leadership and American Business:” 


“So-called ‘government interference’ 
often is not really interference at all, 
but is induced by the inadequacy of 
those who normally are depended upon 
to meet the need. If America has prope 
leadership few situations will arise which 
will call for intervention by government 
in the affairs of its citizens. 

He added people will follow purveyors 
of “crackpot ideas” because they seem to 
have a panacea for a heartfelt human 
need. “The more such schemes there 
are, the more important the problem is 
likely to be,” he maintained. 


In the world of the future, peopl 





@ Make no mistake, this is finest 
Motor 
Oil... Zero pour ...S.A.E. 10, 20, 


quality 100% Pennsylvania 


and 30. Time is so essential to out 
plans that this fine oil must be sold 


at once. Write or wire 


ARROW OIL CO. 


P.O. BOX 866 BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


100% PENNSYLVANIA 
MOTOR 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE.. 





will expect, according to Mr. Gallagher: 

A PLENTIFUL supply of low- 
cost products and services. 

PROTECTION against threats to 
their living standards, through sick- 
ness, accident, unemployment and 
old age or through the death of the 
chief earner. 

CO-OPERATION between indus- 
trv and labor and encouragement 
constantly to new business and small 
business. 

AMPLE LEISURE and the means 
to enjoy it healthfully. 

“T think the solutions to these problems 


can come largely from American business- 


men,” he declared. 

Other principal speakers were Clarence 
W. Meadows, governor of West Virginia, 
for years the nation’s gas-producing state, 
ind retiring President J. French Robinson 
of the East Ohio Gas Co. who said the 
gas industry must gear for peace as it 
had geared for war. 

Succeeding Mr. Robinson is Everett J. 
Boothby, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C.; first vice president is 
R. H. Hargrove, vice president of United 
Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La. 

Second vice president is Hudson W. 
Reed, president of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., and treasurer is Edward F. 
Barrett, president, Long Island Lighting 
Co., Minneola, N. Y. 

Directors are: 

J. French Robinson, president, East 
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PACKED IN NEW 55-GALLON 
REFINERY SEALED DRUMS. 
FEDERAL TAX (6c) EXTRA. 


































Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland; R. E. Fis] 
vice-president, Pacific Gas & Electric ( 
San Francisco, Walter C. Beckjord, pr: 
dent, Cincinnati Gas and Electric ( 
Cincinnati; C. M. Cohn, chairman |{ 
board and president, Consolidated ( 
Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltim: 
Md.; E. H. Eacker, vice president, B 
ton Consolidated Gas Co., Boston; J. 
Greene, president, Alabama Gas Co., |} 
mingham, Ala.; H. E. Handley, presid 
and general manager, Handley-Bro 
Heater Co., Jackson, Mich.; D. A. Hul 
president, Lone Star Gas Co., Dall 
Henry H. Morse, vice president, F| 
ence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass.; E 
Noppel, general consultant, Ebasco S« 
ices Inc., New York; Clifford E. Pai 
chairman of board and president, 1 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N, ) 
and E. J. Tucker, director and gene: 
manager, Consumers Gas Co., Toron 
Ont., Canada. 


Compact Commission To Meet 
In Wichita Dec. 13-15 


Special to NPN 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — A thre« 
day meeting of the Interstate Compact 
Commission to be held in Wichita, Kans 
Dec. 13, 14 and 15, was announced by 
Gov. Andrew F. Schoeppel of Kansas, 
commission chairman, 

Earl Foster, commission secretary, said 
the program would be devoted to a study 
of the problems facing the petroleum in 
dustry in the postwar period, and a pro- 
jection of the commission’s inquiry int: 
the natural gas situation. 

Compact committees will be in ses 
sion on the 13th, and the details of the 
general program would be 
Jater, Mr. Foster said. 

Gov. Schoeppel pointed out that the 
commission voted in 1944 to cut the 
number of 1945 meetings in half in view 
of travel and hotel conditions and that 
this would be the second held this year 
Formerly the commission held quarterls 
meetings. 


announced 


Arkansas Oil Dealers’ Meeting 
Changed From Dec. 4 to 11 
Special to NPN 
LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—The Oil Deal 
ers’ Assn. of Arkansas has changed t! 
date of its 11th annual convention fro1 
Dec. 4 to Dec. 11, it is announced | 
W. F. Scarborough, association secretar 


Oil-Heat Institute Meeting Set 
Special to NP* 
PHILADELPHIA—tThe Oil-Heat ! 
stitute of America, Inc., will hold its « 
vention here April 23-27, 1946, it is 
nounced by C, F. Curtin, secretary-tr 
urer. 





Kentucky Marketers Meet Feb. 12 
Special to N 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The 20th Ann 
Meeting and Trade Exhibit of the Kk 
tucky Petroleum Marketers Assn. will 
held at the Brown Hotel here Feb. 
and 13, it is announced by Herbert 

Clay, secretary-treasurer. 
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Market Reports 


\f{IDWEST—One refiner raised price 
iousebrand gasoline from 5.875 to 6 
, making it a flat price. A marketer 
red prices from 6.625 to 6.5 cents 
yremium gasoline, 5.625 to 5.375c on 
housebrand, 5 to 4.875c on U.S.M. 60 
ind below and has entered a price of 3.5c 
for No. 3 fuel oil, all F.O.B. group 3. 
{nother marketer lowered prices: from 
6.75 to 6.5c on premium gasoline and 
from 5.875c to 5.5c on regular, F.O.B., 
ip 3. Still another marketer changed 
price on No. 2 straw from 3.625 to 3.5- 
3.625c. Another marketer reported that 
ic could buy premium gasoline for 6.25c, 
up a 
2 2 Q 
CALIFORNIA — With one independ- 
ent price cut noted last week, there ap- 


pears the possibility of further price 
cutting among the independent com- 
panies. The weakening of the gaso- 
line market is due to the accumulation 
of gasoline during the strike threat and 
the slowing down of sales which fol- 


lowed. 
[he market on Diesel fuel remained 
sai ° ° Qo 
PENNSYLVANIA One refiner in 
Lower field lowered his postings on 74 
octane gasoline, No. 2, No. 3 and 36-40 


fuel oil, making price ranges 7-7.25c 
and 5.75-5.875c¢ respectively. One re- 
finer reported no competition at that 
price. Lower field refiner reported all 


products on heavy call. Demand for neu- 
trals and bright stocks continue in excess 
of supplies. Lube oils still on tight list. 


ed and one refiner said no deliveries on 
this product promised prior to beginning 
of next year. 


oO o ° 


GULF COAST — Prices remained at 


current posted levels. No open sales 
reported. Refiners generally reported 
production getting back to normal. One 


refiner in Gulf area reported “now that 
confusion of strikes has ended, conver- 
sion into commercial business is taking 
place.” Transportation is now no prob- 
lem. A continued: heavy demand for all 
products was reported during week with 
most supplies limited. 
° fed Q 

MIDCONTINENT Oct. 23, flat 
price of 3.625c on No, 2 fuel in East 
Texas truck transport market was 
changed to range of 3.5-3.625c when 
refiner entered market posting the low. 
Other 


prices were unchanged when 
same refiner entered following quota- 
tions: 7c on 78-80 oct. Ethyl, 6c on 


73-75 oct., 5.25c on 60 oct. and below, 
4.375c on 41-43 W.W. Kerosine, 97c 
on No. 6 fuel, and 7c on Stoddard Sol- 
vent. Another East Texas refiner re- 
ported lowering his tank car quotations 
on 78-80 oct. Ethyl and 73-75 oct. to 
No oth- 


6.375c and 5.375c respectively. 


er changes were reported during the 
week. 

Oct, 20 price for Grade 26-70 nat- 
ural gasoline f.o.b. Breckenridge was 


range of 3.5-4c, four cars reported sold 
at 3.5c and ten cars reported sold at 
4c. During the remainder of the week 
f.o.b, Breckenridge price 3.5c flat with 
the total of 19 cars sold. Fourteen cars 
were reported sold f.o.b, Group 3 at 


Oil Markets 


ATLANTIC COAST Range of 
7.245-7-25c for gasoline 70-72 octane 
at Jacksonville and Tampa were changed 
to flat price of 7.25c at Jacksonville and 
price eliminated entirely at Tampa; price 
of 8.175c at Portland for same product 
was also eliminated. When supplier re- 
ported raising his price .125c since he 
is now marketing gasoline of a higher 
octane rating at two of these points. One 
other supplier reported raising his price 
.125¢ for gasoline when he began mar- 





keting 74 octane at Wilmington and 
Miami. Ranges for 73-75 octane were 
unaffected by postings. Another sup- 


plier entered ceiling prices on kerosine 
and No, 2 fuel oil at points Charleston 
and Wilmington. Demand reported in- 
creasing along Atlantic Seaboard on these 
two products due to approaching cold 
weather and reconversion | purposes. 
Florida supplier reports having no sur- 
plus stocks on hand due to slow trans- 
portation by ships now that pipeline is 
closed. Residual picture critical in the 
New York Harbor area. No relicf sight- 
ed within next 60 days reports one sup- 
plier. 





NPN Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 

T.W. Car 

Cents Per Gal. 
Oct. 29 9.96 6.60 
Month ago 9.99 6.59 
Year ago 10.38 6.73 


Dealer index is an average of “‘undivided” 
dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of fol- 
lowing wholesale markets for regular-grade 
gasoline, FOB refineries or terminals: Okla., 
Mid-Western, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 








Increasing demands for petrolatums not- 4.5c during the week. Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf 
Coast. 
Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (October 22 to October 29) 

U. S. Motor (ASTM octane) Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
78-80 octane EthyI: Oct. 29 Oct. 26 Oct. 25 Oct. 24 Oct. 23 
I ode cis Ye beta yess bel en id an aera aca 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 

N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 7 7 7 7 7 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 7 - 7.125 7 - 7.125 7 - 7.125 7 - 7.125 7 - 7.125 
is SO CEM ROIs os acce bn tiksabines = 7 7 7 7 7 
73-75 octane: 
RRS ae een nee Cee Oe SSE 6 6 6 6 6 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ 6 6 5.875- 6 5 .875- 6 5.875- 6 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 6 6 6 6 6 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 6 6 6 6 6 
ee Se ee ee 6 6 6 6 6 
63-66 octane: 
REE eer re eo ee ane 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 
Es WO CUO BUD. cc sin cccssecaseeess eg 
60 octane & below: 
Oklahoma Shas iain alsa ata Wins aR RAM el 5.25 5.25 §.25 5.25 5.25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ §$.2 - 5.25 5.2 - 5.25 $.2 -§.2 $.3 §.25 §.2 -5.2 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) §.2 -— 5.25 §.2 -5 §.2 - 5.25 5.2 §.25 §.2 -— 5.25 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.25 §.25 5.23 §.25 5.25 
a re ee 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 
Motor Gasoline, 73-75 oct. 
RN I a ccc ganas ewe eea 8 8 8 8 8 
New York harbor, barges.............. 7 7.9 rH, 7.9 7.9 
Philadelphia district................... 8 8 8 8 8 
re ee ee 7.% 7.% 7.75 7.75 7.75 
Motor Gasoline, 70-72 oct. 
Tc oc csedetgageenneds-. |. . ” Seder 
New York harbor barges..............-2. | = weves 
i Cclukkskaceemeware’ ..  ” — wiegwa 
I ie oe cae Sead om cama 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: 
a) “QO” Gasoline, Min. 74 Oct. (ASTM)... 7.50-7.75 7.50 — 7.735 7.50 7.3 7.50 7.75 7.50 7.7 
Western Penna. Other Districts: 
()"’ Gasoline, Min. 74 Oct. (ASTM)..... 7 -7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 


0 oct. (ASTM) 


Note: 


OCTOBER $1, 1945 


Gasoline prices are as reported in each day's Platt’s OILGRAM. 


Daily Oil Price Service. 
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Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote 
their time exclusively to reporting oil indus- 
try prices everywhere. 

Prices shown are actual sales prices, or quo- 
tations meaning sellers’ general offers or posted 
prices; for current sales and shipment; for the 
business day or period stated; except Tank 
Wagon prices, prices are for bulk lots such as 
tank car and motor transport; barge or tanker 
cargo lot prices are identified; FOB refineries 
oc terminals; in cents per gal. except where 
shown in bbls. of 42 gals.; ex all fees and 
taxes; for crude oil and its products lawfully 
produced and transported; reported as received 
by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News 
but not guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use 
only and not for resale or distribution or publi- 
cation. For further details of price conditions 
apply to any NPN-OILGRAM office or see back 
of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
York, Cleveland and Tulsa, address Platt’s Price 
Service, Inc., 1218 W. Srd St., Cleveland (18), 
Ohio. Annual subscription rate payable in ad- 
vance $100 per year train mail and $112.50 
per year air mail. 


; —U. S$. Motor 
Gesline ;, = an 


cept where otherwise 


Refinery 





a specified. 
Prices Fas 
Prices in Effect 
OKLAHOMA Oct. 29 Oct. 22 
78-80 oct. Ethyl 6.75 6.75 
73-75 RES: 4,0 6 6 
63-66 oct....... 3 625 (1 >. 625 (1 
60 oct. & below re &.2 
MID-WESTERN Gee 3. basis 
78-80 oct. Ethyl 6.75 6.75 
73-75 oct...... 6 5.875- 6 
63-66 oct.. 5.625 (2 >. 625 (2 


60 oct. & below. $.2 = $§.25 5.3 5.29 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 
78-80 oct. Ethyl ? 7 


43-9 O66... 6.60: 6 6 

63-66 oct....... 5.625 (1 5.625 (1 

60 oct. & below $.2 5.25 $5.2 5.25 
W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 

78-80 oct. Ethyl 7 -7,125 7 7.125 

73-75 oct....... 6 6 

63-66 oct.. 5.625 (2 >. 625 (2 

60 oct. & below. S.25 5.35 
E. TEX. (Truck Tr spt.) 

78-80 Aer 7 7 

73-75 oct. ens 6 6 

63- 66 oct. ie 

60 oct. & below. §.25 5.25 
CENT. W. TEX. (Prices to truck transports 

78-80 oct....... 7 (2 7 (2 

4aHte B0bsc cass. 6 (2 6 (2 

67-69 oct. ‘ats 

60 oct. & below. 5.25 (2 5.25 (2 
KANSAS (For Kansas destination: only 

78-80 oct. Ethyl 7.2 7.3 we 7.3 

73-75 oct....... 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.3 

63-66 oct....... 9.9(2 >.9(2 

60 oct. & below. &.$ §.5 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La 

78-80 oct. Ethyl ] 7 (1 

73-75 oct....... 6 1 6 (1 

62 oct.. 

60 oct. & below, 

unleaded. . §.235.(0) 5.25 (1 


WESTERN PENNA. Motor gasoline 
Bradford- Warren 
“Q”" Gasoline Min. 

74 Oct. (ASTM) 7.50-7.75 7.50 -— 7.75 
Other districts: 
“Q” Gasoline. Min. 

74 oct. (ASTM) 7 ~¢.23 co 

70 oct. (ASTM) 


originate at plants outside ¢ 








Prices in Effect Oct. 29 : 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN FOB Central 


refinery group basis; for ~~ 
U.S. Motor: (Oct. ASTM): 
Sie: run gasoline, 


excluding De- 
troit shpt...... 5.75 -— 6 


OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide de- 
livery and subject to exceptions for local price 


disturbances). 

10-18 OOticicsces 8.375 
CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor: 
80-82 oct. Ethyl). 8 - 8 

Prt O Oiaséisecea 7 - 7 


Kerosine, & Gas Fuel Oils 


OKLAHOMA 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 
Range oil........ 4 
a eae 3.875 
No. 1 straw...... 3.75 
No. 2 straw...... 3.625 
ye Se 3.5 
No. 6 fuel........ $0 90-$0.97 
U. G. I. Gas Oil... as 
¥0-16 fadl........ $0. 97 (1) 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 
Range Oil........ 4 -4.1 
o. 1 p.w. 3 875 
No. 2 straw...... 3.625 
J ee 3.5(1) 
JS eee = 
et Saar e $0.97 (1 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w.. 45 (1 
No. 1 p.w. eceee 3.875 (1) 
No. 6 fuel........ $0.97 (1) 
W. TEX. 
PO. GEMM. .cccs< $0.97 ( 
E. TEX. (Truck Tnspt 
41-43 grav. w.w. 4.375 
12-44 grav. w.w 4.375-4. 5 
Range Oil 3.875—-4 
No. lt p.w ; 3.875 
15 Cet. Diesel $.25 
No. 2 straw 3.5-3.625 
No. 3 fuel ; a 
58 D.I. & above 4.25 
No. 6 fuel ; $0 80- 0.¢ 
U.G.1. gas oil ... : l 


14-16 grav 


AMARITLLO. TEX. (For shpt. 


Tex. déTerential territory. 


42-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 (1 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations mpd : 


41-43 grav. w.w... No P rice 
42-44 grav. w.w... 4.7 
Oe 41 
No. 6 fuel........ $1.02 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. and La. 


41-43 grav. w.w. 


42 “ag ede kero. . 45 (1) 
SS eee 

No 3 aia Seats 3 625 
No. 3 fuel 3.5 (1 


Tractor fuel, for 
shpt. to Ark. 


ports only... . 5.125 (1) 


Diesel fuel 52 & 


Diesel fuel 58 & 


a ere 4.25 (1) 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-V arren: 


45 grav. w.w...... 6.5 — 6.65 
46 grav. W.w...... cone 
No. 1 fuel 6.5 
No. 2 aa 6.125 
No.3 ”™ nner 6.25 
36-40 gravity wives 6.25 
Otker districts 

45 grav. W.wW...... 6.425 
46 grav. w.w... . 
47 grav. W.W..... 6.55 
No. 1 fuel........ 6.175- 
No. 2 re er 5 
No. 3 5.75 - 5 


36-40 grav. ’ Pitts- 
burgh dist. prices 
excluded...... 5.735 — 5 


Sentral group. 


wu 
3c 
wu 


Wo 
uw : 


“a 


| ore 


~~, Ae 
ho 


we ae 





Prices in Effect 


CENTRAL 


refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; sh; 

may Originate at plants outside Central group 

46-49 gravity w.w. 

P.W. Distillate 

No. 3 gas, —— Straw 
.G.I. gas oil. 


Fuel Oils 
300-500 Vis 


100-300 Vis... . 


OHIO ‘5S. 


kh erosine 


CA LLFORNIA_ 
40-43 grav ww. 
San Joaquin Valley: 


Diesel fuel 
Stove dist 


Los Angeles: 


Heavy fuel.. .. 


Light fuel 


Diesel fuel. ... 


Stove dist 


San Francisco: 
Heavy fuel 


Light fuel 


Diesel fuel... .. 


Stove dist 


NOTE: 
fication 400; 


spec. 200; and stove distillate, spec. 100. 


Lubricating Oils 

Prices in Effect 

WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sa‘gs made, or offers reliably re 


ported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
Viscous Neutrale— No. 3 col Vis. ai 70°F 


200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 
38 


150 Vis. (143 a 100°) 400-405 fi. 


Cylinder Stocks: 
Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. 


25 p. 


650 S.R 


MID-CONTINENT 


Neutral Oils 
Pale Oils: 


Vis. Color 


60-85—No. 2.... 


86-110—No. 
150—No. 3.. 
180—No 3....... 
200—No. 3....... 
250—No. 3....... 
280—No. 3 


300—No 
Red Oils: 


180—No 
200—No. 
280—No 


wie 


300—No. 5 


Bright Stoc ‘—V is. 


200 Vie. D 
150-160 Vis 


0 to 10 pop.... 


> 


19 to 2 pp... 
25 to 40 pp 
150-160 Vie. FE... 


120 Vis. I): 


0 to 10 pp 


600 SR, 
(rreen 
600 ONE. 
Green 
631 S.R 
Black Oj} 


SOUTH TEXAS 


Pale Oils 
Vie. Color 


100 No. | &-2 
2-3 


200 No 2-: 
300 No. 2-: 
500 No. 2 
750 No. 3- 


1200 No. 3-4 


2000 No. 4 









70 





NOTE—Parenthetical tigares ufter prices indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 





NOTICL—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quote- 
tions to regular customers and refuse *ids, though higher, frem others 
Kefiners’ prices and sales shown: t:us reported in market leads. 
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Prices in Effect 


Hed WVils: 

100 No. 5-6. 

200 No. 5-0. 

300 No. 5-@..... 
500 No. 5-6..... 
750 No. 5-6.. 
120vu No. 5-6..... 
2000 No. 5.6 


GHICAGY (From Mid-Continent 
Neutral ous vis. af 100° F. 0 to lu Pg 


Pale Uils 

Vis Color 
60-85—No. 2.... 
#o-110—No. 2... 


150—No. 3....... 
jue—No. 3....... 
2uu—No. 3....... 


250—No. 3....... 
Ked Vils: 


jou—No. 9....... 
20—No. 5....... 
250—No. 5....... 
280—No a 
wo—No. 5....... 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5c 
lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 
to 30 p.p., 0.25 lower. 


Untiltered Steam Kefined (Viscosity al 210°) 


1OO. cr ccccccccece 
MD. ase enn dee 
BeBe ccedeccescens 


Bright stocks, 160 vis. al 2 


Oto 10 p.p...... 
15 to 25 p.p...... 
30 to 40 p.p ‘ 
E ftilterec Cyl. 

OS eee 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 


add 0.25c¢ per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 


Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
freight basis shown below 
oate in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district.) 


FOR GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 


FOB yan KENRIDG . 


Grade 6 


CALIF means (FOB 


bast n 


21 pound vapor pressure 


for blending. . 


Naphtha and Solvent 


FOB Group 3 
Stoddard solvent... 
Cleaners’ naphtha. 
V.M.&P. naphtha 
Mineral spirits... 
Kubber sulvent... 
Lacquer diluent... 
Renzol Diluent 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Mher Districts 


Untreated naphtha 7 


Stoddard solvent 


VHIO (SO. quotations for statewide delivery :) 
> naphtha, Varnolene & 


VM.A&P. naphtha. 
Sohio solvent... .. 
Rubber aenlvent 


E. TEXAS (Truck leteaeres™ 


Stoddard Solvent. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p.... 
124-126 A.m.p... 


MID-CONTINENT 


Semi-rehned: 


128 AMP aun., white, 


50 kilo bags ; 
132-134 AMP, 
bhis ... 


CHICAGO (FOB Chicago district refinery of one 
refiner, in bugs, carloads 
O.4c lees. Melting 
methods; add 3° to convert into AMP.) 


Fully refined: 
122-124 (bugs only) 
125-127 


og ae 
a ee 
5 ene 
er 


Petrolatums 
WESTERN PENNA. 


Voc per Ib. less.) 
Snow White... .. 
Lily White 


Creem White. . 
Amber..... 

Amber, .... 

| RPO RRR eI 


O( 


Refinery Prices (Continued) 








non-viscous oils, 15 
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OBER 31, 


Commercial or consumer 
Tank tank car. tank wagon. deaier, 
and service stalion prices for 
gasoline do not include 
taxes; thev do. however, in- 
= a, | A 

4 shown in general footnote 
Prices Gasoline tares. shown in 
separate column. include 
1.Se federal. and state tares; 
also city and county tares as 
indicated in footnotes. Kerosine lank wagon prices 
also do not include taves; kerostne tazes where levied 
are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are 
shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Oct. 29, 
1945 as posted bv principal marketing companies al 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later cor- 
rection. 


Wagon 


Esso (Regular Grade) . 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 


Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 


ca. Oe 9.5 4.5 8.5 
SEITE T 9.0 9.5 4.5 8.5 
omen | 9.35 9.85 5.5 as 
Baltimore.......... 8.75 9.25 §.5 9.3 
Cumberland........ 10.15 10.65 5.5 10.8 
Washington, D.C... 9.0 9.5 4.5 9.8 
Danville, Va....... 10.45 10.95 6.5 10.05 
Petersburg......... 9.55 10.05 6.5 10.8 
= 9.25 9.75 6.5 9.8 
Richmond.......... 9.55 10.05 6.5 10.8 
a as 10.75 11.25 6.5 10.3 
Charleston, W. Va... 11.05 11.55 6.5 12.1 
Parkersburg........ 10.35 10.85 6.5 11.8 
aa 10.35 10.85 6.5 12.4 
Charlotte, N. C..... 10.9 ne te es 
ee 11.45 11.95 7.5 10.1 
eT eee 11.3 11.8 7.5 9.3 
a 10.65 11.35 7.5 10.1 
Salisbury . .- 10.95 11.45 7.5 10.5 
Charleston, S.C.... 9.75 > et meee 
a 10.6 2.8 7.9 a~ 
Spartanburg........ 11.3 11.8 7.5 - 
New Orleans, La.... 8.75 9.25 8.5**10.0 
Baton Rouge....... 8.75 9.25 8.5**10.5 
Alexandria......... 8.75 9.25 8.5**10.5 
Lake Charles....... 9.0 9.5 8.5**12.0 
Shreveport......... 8.5 9.0 8.5 **9.0 
Knoxville, Tenn.... 10.5 11.0 8.5 12.5 
MUIR 3 ccscsce Oe 9.4 8.5 10.5 
Chattanooga....... 10.5 11.0 8.5 11.0 
Nashville.......... 10.5 11.0 8.5 10.0 
TS Te 9.75 10.25 8.5 10.0 
Little Rock, Ark.... 9.5 10.0 8.0 10.0 
New Iberia, La...... 9 9.5 8.5 **8 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
TM. T.W. 
Mowark, N. 2.6... 0 13 14.5 
Baltimore, ” * eeeey 18.8 ihas 
Washington, D. C..... 15.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
AGioutic City, NN. d.....0c000% 8.5 7.5 9 
=a dees 8.6 7.8 8 
ee eer ey 8.3 ae 
Washington, D. C........... 8.8 7.9 9.4 
| 3) ree 8.5 7.3 8.8 
re 8.8 7.5 ihe 
IE eee 8.8 7.9 9 
ee eee 9.1 8.9 om 
Nees a ae kane a ae 8.5 
Ri rk We a a Kk ae 10.1 8.6 
IN a Made < he 000 046.0% set 7.8 
earner rT 8.5 
eee rrr ere 9.3 


Effective Sept. 1, 1945, in the ‘Sena of Siew 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia 
and Virginia, prices for No. 1 and No, 2 Fuel Oil 
were reduced 1.5c per gallon, all methods of de- 
livery, as authorized by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. On the same date prices for No. 1 
and No. 2 Fuel were reduced 1.20c per gallon in 
North and South Carolina. 


*Effective Aug. 5, "42 minimum retail resale 
»rice of 14.2c posted thru New Jersey. 

Jiscounts: 

**I ncludes 1.0c per gallon State Tax. 

*F ffective Nov. 7, 1944, the discount for kerosine 
in the State of Virginia was eliminated, the dis- 
count in Tennessee was eliminated May 1, 1945 
and the discount in Louisiana was eliminated 
May 7, 1945. 

Undivided Dealers at Dealer Tank Wagon price 
less 0.5c per gallon for Esso Gasoline. 

Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off 
dealer t.w. 

Kerosine—Ilc off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, 
under contract thru territory (Baltimore city con- 
tract not necessary) except no discount in state of 
New Jersey, \ irginia, Tennessee and Louisiana. 

Naphtha—To buyers taking following quantities 
at one time: Newark. 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or 
more, less than 200 gals. 0.5c higher price; B ilti- 
more, 2c off on 25 to 199 gals. and 3c on over 100 
gals : Washington. 2c off to contract buvers 

Effective September 1, 1945, in the States of 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia, the price of all motor fuel and kero- 
sene was reduc 1.20c and 1.50c per gallon, 
respectively, as  eterionl by the Office of Price 
Administration. At the same time motor fuel 
prices were reduced 0.60c per gallon and kerosene 
prices were reduced 1.0c per gallon in West Vir- 
ginia and motor fuel and kerosene prices were 
reduced 0.80c and 1.20c per gallon, respectively, 
in North and South Carolina. 








Notice 


These prices include inspection fees on both 
gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise speci 
per gallon as follows: 

Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark 1/20c; Fl. 1 /8c; 
TH. 3/100¢; Ind. 1/Se in lots of 23 bbis. or less, 
2 /25c in lots of more than 25 bbis.; Kans. 1 /5@c; 
La. 1/32c; Minn. 7/200c; Miss. 1/50c; Neb. 
3/100c; Nev. 1/20c¢; N. C. 1/4e; N. Da. 1/20; 
Okla, 2/25e: S. Car. 1/8c; S. Da. 1/20c; Tenn. 
2/S5e; and Wisc. 3 /100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Fla. 
1/8c; lowa 3/30c; Mich. 1/5c per gal. 


a Conoco De- 
CONT'L Bronz-z-z mand Gaso- Kero- 
OIL (3rd Grade) line sine 


tTTank Wagon Taxes T.W. 


Denver, Col...... 10 a 5.5 10 
Grand Junc., Col.. 12.5 11.5 5.5 2.5 
Pueblo, Col. ..... 9.5 8.5 5.5 9.5 
Casper, Wyo..... 11.5 10.5 $.5 12 
Cheyenne, Wyo... 10 Q 5.5 9 
Billings. Mont.... 12 11 6.5 12.5 
Butte, Mont..... 11.5 10.5 65 13.5 
Great Falls, Mont. 12 Il 65 12.5 
Helena, Mont. 12 ll 65 13 
Salt Lake City, 

Sr aer 3.5 12.5 5 5 14.5 
Twin Falls, Ida. 14.5 13.5 75 G 
Albu uerque, 

_ See 10.5 9.5 *7 9.5 
Roswell, N. M.... 10 9 si r 
Santa Fe, N. M... 10.5 9.5 7.5 10 
Ft. Smith, Ark.. 9 6.25 8 8 
Texarkana, Ark... 9 7.5 *5.5 7 
Muskogee, Okla... 7.75 6.75 9 8 
— City, 

» - 7 9 8 
Tales” Okla. 8 7 9 8 


*Taxes: in ‘eitien tax column are included 
these city taxes—Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.50, 
Santa Fe, lc. Texas 4c state tax applies withio 
city limits of Texarkana, Ark. 

+To consumers & Dealers. 


NOTE: Current selling price—where this ie 
lower than maximum price it is cause of local 
competition. It is the actual selling price and is 
subject to revision due to delays in receiving 
information from the field 


Arkansas tax 8c applies at Ft. Smith. 


Standard Gasoline (Keeular Grade) 

Flight Gasoline (Third Grade 
Standard fay 

"oa- Pos- 

ted Pos- ted Pos- 

Net ted Net ted Guase- 
Tank Re- Tank Ke- line 
Truck tail Truck tail Taxee 





San Francisco, Cal. 10 14 9 12 4.5 
Los Angeles,Cal... 9.5 13.5 8.5 11.5 6.5 
Freemo, Cal...... 11 15 10 13 4.5 
Phoemmx, Ariz..... 12 16 10 13 6.5 
Henn, Nev....... 12 16 11 14 5.5 
Porthand, Ore..... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Seattle, Wash.... 10.5 14.5 95 12.5 6.5 
Spokane, Wash... 12.5 16.5 115 145 6.5 
Tacoma Wash.... 105 145 5 125 6.8 
a ee 13.8 175 12.8 18.5 7.% 
*Chevron Aviation 73 
Posted Net Kerosine 
Tank Garoline Tank 
Truck Taxes Truck 
San Francisco, Cal. 12.5 4.5 11.5 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 12 4.5 10 
Fresno, Cal...... 13.5 4.5 125 
Phoenix, Ariz..... 14.5 6.5 12.5 
Reno, Nev....... 14.5 5.5 135 
Portland, Ore... 13 6.5 13.5 
ttle, Wash.... 13 6.5 13.5 
Spokane, Wash. 16 6.5 16.5 
Tacoma Wash. 13 6.5 13.5 
Boise, Ida....... 18 4.0 16.5 


Resale and Commercial Gasoline: Tauk car de 
liveries of Chevron Aviation 73, Standard’s 
Supreme and Flight Gasoline .25c per gal. below 
posted net tank truck price. Tank car deliveries of 
Standard Gasoline .375° per gal. below posted net 
tank truck price. Pe: rl Oil (The nae rd Kero- 
sene) Tank car deliveries 3c below posted tank 
truck price 


*Formerly Standard Aviation 73. 


: Gasoline— Dealer T.W. Guase- 
I EXAS Fire-Chief = Indian line 
co. (Regular) (3rd Grade) Taree 


Dallas, Tex....... 7.5 6.5 55 
Ft. Worth, Tex... 7.5 6.5 5.5 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Amarillo, Tex.... 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Se. 500% 8.5 7.5 §.5 
Et Paso, Se 10.5 5.5 
San Angelo, Tex.. 8.5 7.5 5.5 
WOOK BRE cccceee 8 5° 7 5.5 
Austin, Tex....... 8.5 7.5 $5§ 
Houston, Tex..... 8.5 75 5.5 
San Artonio, Tex.. % 5 73 55 
Port Arthur, Tex.. 8 = 7.5 55 

*Less lc temporary allowance to all dealers 


(Continued on next page) 
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sRed Crown 
Blue Crown 


lrown 
Cons. 


Red 


— 
Blue 





Tank Wagon Prices—Continued , 


(Regular Grade) 
(Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 


-W. Crown Crown Taxes T.W. 


Chicago, Ill...... 11.6 9.6 9 
Decatur, Ill...... 11.6 9.6 8 
 §. aaee 11.9 10.3 9 
Peoria, Tl.) ||) | 11.7 9.9 5 
{ndianapolis, Ind.11.6 10.1 9 
Evansville, Ind...11.4 9.9 8 

th Bend, Ind.12 10.5 10 
Detroit, Mich...11.4 9.9 
Gran! Rapids, | 

Mich. 11.4 9.9 
Saginaw, Mich...11.4 9.9 ; 
Green Bay, Wis. 122 10.7 10 
Milwaukee, Wis..12.1 10.6 10 
La Crosse, Wis. .11.9 10.4 9 
Minneapolis - St. 

Rae 11.9 10.4 
Duluth, Minn...12.2 10 7 ae 
Mankato, Minn..11.9 10.4 9 
Des Moines, la...11.4 9.9 9. 
Mason City. Ia...11.7 10.2 9 
St. Louis. Rio ae «89.5 9 
ag ery) Mo.11.0 95 8 
St. J on tt.2 9:7 9 
Fargo, "D eee he Ss 
Huron, S.D..... 12.3 10.8 10 
Wichita, Kans...10.3 8.8 7 
Omaha, Neb....11.4 9.6 y 


Oleum V.M.&P. 
Spirits Naphtha 


Gaso- Kero- | 
| 


Aanrwa- 


o 


SwwUVMAW S&S oO Oren * 


Stani- 





line sine 
45 10.3 
4.5 10 | 
4.5 10.3 | 
4.5 10.1 | 
$.5 9.8 | 
5.5 9.6 | 
5.5 10.2 | 
4.5 9.7 | 
4.5 9.6 
4.5 9.6 
5.5 10.6 
5.5 10.5 
$.5 10.3 | 
5.5 10.3 | 
5.5 10.6 
§.$ 10.3 
5.5 *9.8 
5.5 *10.1 
*4.5 9 8 | 
*4.5 9.4 
*4.5 9.6 
$.$ 11.3 | 
5.5 10.7 | 
4.5 8.7 | 
6.5 9.8 | 
*Taxes 


(Prices are base prices before discounts) 


Chicago... ... 13.5 13.8 
Detroit...... 15.8 15 
cn, mem... 38.3 14.3 
St. Louis, Mo. 13.7 14.7 
Milwaukee. . 14.4 15 
Minnep'la.... 14.2 18.2 


Fuel Oils T.W. 
Chicago 


Standard 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil 


OS ee 9.0 
100-149 gals.......... 8.0 
150 gals. & over...... 7.5 


150-399 gals.......... 
400 gals. & over 


Stanolex 

Fuel A 
PPS 06:00:66 000 ain 6.2 
750 gals. & over...... 5.45 


Stanolex Furnace Oil 
Other Points 
1-99 gals. 
Indianapolis.......... 8.7 
_. _ ee 8.4 
OO ee 8.7 
Minneapolis.......... 8.8 
SIDS 015 0:6 66-4-0-6-0:8 8.1 
Kansas City......... 7.8 
*Taxes: 


St. Louis, Ic. 


federal tax and state taxes. 


State sales, occupation, consumer and use taxes 


to be added when applicable. 


Ss. O. 
Con- **Re- 
sumer sel- 


1035808) 





T.W. lers {S.S. 


Ohio, Statewide.. 12 10 13 
ae 2 9.5 1 
Canton....... ie ae 9.5 1 
Cincinnati... ... 12 9.5 l 
Cleveland....... 12 9.5 1 
umbus....... = 4 9.5 1 
a. aaa ok 12 95 1 
hee theme ee 12 9.5 1 
Mansfield... 12 9.5 | 
See 12 9.0 l 
Portsmouth. ... . 12 9.5 l 
3 ree 32 9.5 l 
Youngstown..... 2 9.5 1 
Zanesville....... 12 9.5 1 
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In gasoline tax column are included 
these city taxes—Kansas City, St. 
Iowa kerosine prices are ex 4c state 
tax. In naphtha tax column are included 1.5c 


*Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 

Gaso- tKero- 
line 


ee 
oe 
0 
a 


totototototototototstonots 
owmorwroucucqnwuuwan 


ue a 


oo ow uu 


Stanolex 


8.5 


Stanolex 
Fuel C 


2 


4.95 


100 gals. 
ae over 


com CoO-le -] 


Arras 


Joseph and 


sine 
T.W. 











Vigruicrgororerorcrecrgerecreice 
Cree CH OHOHCrerererercrener 


Aviation Gasoline— Statewide 
Consumer Gesoline 


Sohio Aviation Gasolineclear T.W. Taxes 

Spec. AN-F-22.... 14.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 73 Oct. 15.5 $.3 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct. 16.5 3.5 
Esso Ethyl! Aviation 91 Oct. 17.5 3.5 
Esso Ethyl! Aviation 100 Oct. 24.5 3.5 


Naphtha—T.W. 


State- Lucas 
wide County 
S, B. Balvewt..c icc. cs 13.5 13.5 
D _C. Naphtha....... 14.5 14.25 
V.M.&P. Naphtha.... 14.5 14.25 
VOFMONMIS. ..cccccccss 14.5 14.25 
Sohio Solvent......... 14.5 14.25 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No.2 No.2? No. 4 
Ohio, Statewide....... 8.0 8.0 7.5 *7.25 


*Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
unless otherwise noted. 

**i xcept authorized agents 

Prices at company-operated stations. 

ttStatewide prices are subject to exceptions 
other than those shown. 


Discounts: 

Esso aviation—on contract to hangar operators 
and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w 

*For Cleveland area only 


Full compartment 
hose dumps. 


Fuel oils—Statewide prices are for t.w. & drum 
deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of 
less than 50 gals are 0.5c higher 


Naphthas—to contract 
prices—Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 
2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., lc; 5000 or 
more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: Less than 50 gals., 
tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 
gals., Ic; 500 gals. or over, 1.5c. 


consumers off _t.w. 


Atlantic White Flash 
(Regular Grade) 


ATLANTIC C : : 
REFINING sommer- Gaso- Kero- 
cial Dealer line sine 
<6. TW. Taxes T. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 9 9.5 $.5 10.75 
Pittsburgh....... 9.5 10 ee 
Allentown........ 9.5 10 5.5 f1.] 
_. Sere 9.5 10 §.5 1l1.] 
SOTANCOB.. cc ecee 9.5 10 5.0 22.3 
BNs00%sesa's 9.5 10 5.5 212.3 
Emporium....... 9.5 10 SS Be. 
eee 9.5 10 $.6 34.) 
Uniontown....... 9.5 10 S.5 12.3 
Harrisburg....... 9.5 10 3 Ha 
Williamsport. .... 9.5 10 §.5 11.1 
Dover, Del....... wae 10 5.3 1.3 
Wilmington, Del.. ee 9.5 5.5 10.6 
Boston, Mass..... mS: 9.7 4.5 
Springfield, Mass.. a: 10.6 4.5 
Worcester, Mass. . 7 10.3 45 . 
Fall River, Mass. . 9.8 4.5 . 
Hartford, Conn... 10.4 a8 « 
New Haven, Conn 9.8 a5. « 
Providence, 9.8 5 ee 
Atlantic 7,5. ea 9.5 4.5 8.5 
Camden, : 9.5 4.5 $8.5 
on Soka 9.5 4.5 8.5 
Annapolis, Md... . 9.85 5.5 9.3 
Baltimore, Md.... anes 9.25 $8.5 8.3 
Hagerstown, Md.. ent 10.35 §.5 8.8 
Richmond, Va... . er 10.05 6.5 10.8 
Wilmington, N. C. - 10.35 7.5 10.4 
Brunswick, Ga... . ary 9.3 7.5 *9.6 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 9.5 5 10.6 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W.t an 


Bewat 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 11 12.5 
Lancaster, Pa........ 12 13.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 12.5 13.5 


Pan —" aati 


6 
ee ee Pe 6 25 7 ., 34 4.53 
Allentown, Pa. 9.1 7.8 7.8 
Wilmington, Del. 8.6 7.5 7.5 
Springtield, Mass. .... om 2 
Worcester, Mass. 1.0 %.9 
Hartford, Conn. aut 7.7 


*Does not include lc Georgia kerosine tax. 

7 re . yirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent; .&P. prices also apply to Light 
Cleaners Naphtle. 

Discounts 

Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer 
t.w. except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un- 
divided dealer t.w. prices are same. 

& Delaware, 2c off t.w. 
deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one 


Kerosine—Thru Penna. 
price on t.w. 
time. 











250 to 499 








Crown Gasoline (Keguter; 


TCrown- Gaso- Kero- 
Gaso- line sine 
line Taxes T.W, 
Covington, Ky... . 9.5 6.5 3 
Lexington, Ky.... 10.5 6.5 3 
Louisville, Ky... 10 6.5 3 
Paducah, Ky..... 10 6.5 8 
Jackson, Miss... 10 7.5 0 
Vicksburg, Miss... 9.5 7.5 5 
Birmingham, Ala.. 10 *8 5 0 
Mobile, Ala : 9 *9 5 5 
Montgomery, Ala 10 *9 5 0 
Atlanta, Ga...... 10.5 7.5 7 
Augusta, Ga...... 10.5 ee: *i0.] 
Macon, Ga....... 10.5 7.5 *10.6 
Savannah, Ga.... 9.5 7.6 6 
| Jacksonville, Fla 9.5 8.5 6 
Miami, Fla....... 9.5 8.5 6 
Pensacola, Fla. . 9 *9 5 0 
Tampa, Fla...... 9.5 8.5 5 
NOTICE 
These prices include inspection fee on both 


kerosine unless otherwise speci'ied 
follows: Ala. 1/40c on gasol 


gasoline and 
per gallon as 
Florida 1/8c. 

Kerosine inspection fee only: Ala. 1/2c. 


Humble Motor Fuel 
(Regular Grade) 


HUMBLE Thriftane (Third Grade 

OIL Humble rhriftane Gaso- 
*Tank Re- *Tank Re- line 

Wagon tail Wagon tuil Taxes 

Dallas, Tex. ...*7.5 10.5 *6 5 8.5 5.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex..*7.5 10.5 *6.5 8.5 5 
Houston, Tex.. a 12.5 7.5 10 5 5 
San Ant., Tex... 8.5 12.5 7.5 10.5 >.5 


*Consumer tankwagon prices lc per gallon above 
dealer tankwagon prices on Humble Gasoline, and 
Thriftane. 


Kerosine 
“Tank Wagon Retail 
ae eee 7 10 
Ft. Worth, Tex....... 7 ll 
ee a eee 8 11 
San Antonio, Tex..... 7 10 
*To all classes of dealers XS consumers 
Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 


Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 


erent 3-Star Imperial Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) 


Kero- 
tGasoline *Gasoline sine 
owe Taxes T.W 
Hamilton, Ont.... 16.5 ll 18 
Toronto, Ont..... 16.5 ll 18 
Brandon, Man.... 20.5 10 22.5 
Mer mney» Man... 20.0 10 22 
Regina, Sask..... 17.5 11 19.5 
Saskatoon, Sask... 20.3 11 22.8 
Edmonton, Alta.. 18.4 10 20.4 
Calgary, Alta..... 15.5 10 17.5 
Vancouver, B.C.. 15 10 24 
Montreal, Que.... 16.5 11 17.5 
St. John, N. B.... 16 13 19 
Halifax, N.S..... 16 13 19 
*Includes 3c Federal, and Provincia taxes. 
tTo divided & undivided dealers. 
Socony Mobilgas 
ae Grade) 
SOCONY Com. Undiv. Gase- 
VACUUM Cons. Dir. line 
T.W. T.W. Taxes 
New York City 
Manhattan & Bronx. 8.9 9.4 *5.5 
Kings & Queens.... 8.9 9.4 *5.5 
Richmond.......... 8.5 9.0 *5.5 
i 8.7 9.2 5.5 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 9.8 10.3 5.5 
SASS RAAB 9.0 9.5 9.5 
Jamestown, N. Y. 9.2 9.7 3 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 8.9 9.4 ».5 
Plattsburg, N. Y...... 9.8 10.3 9.5 
Rochester, N. Y. 9.6 10.1 ».5 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 9.3 9.8 5 
Bridgeport, Conn. .... 8.3 9.3 4.5 
Danbury, Conn....... 9.3 9.8 $.5 
Hartford, Conn....... 9.4 9.9 4.5 
New Haven, Conn.... 8. 9.3 +.5 
Bangor, Me.......-.. 9.5 10.0 5 
Portland, Me......... 9.1 9.6 9 
Boston, Mass......... 8.7 9.2 4.5 
Cononrd, Nii....... 32 10.7 3 
Lancaster, N.H...... 10.8 11.3 5 
Manchester, N. H..... 10.1 10.6 5 
Providence, R. I...... 8.8 9.3 4.5 
Burlington, Vt........ 9.7 10.2 5 
Rutland, Vt.......... 9.8 10.3 5 


Continued on next page) 
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Atlantic Coast prea ne 38k FOBtheir Pacific Export In Ship's Bunkers, or deep tank lots: Seaboard 
refineries & their tanker wren Prices in Effect Oct. 29 Oct. 22 Export 
nals. & of tanker terminal operators FOB their Diesel Fuel, Pac. § - 2 oa C P " 
me aS : r 29. SORE PUG, FOO, DVOS. BOS. .ccrccsceseces ; 45 
terming'a!—Pricee im Effect October 29 Geade C fuel, Pac. Spec. 400...2.22222222. $1.10 $1.10 castwise 
Prices 
MOTOR GASOLINE FUEL OILS 
KEROSINE 
70-72 Oct. 73-75 Oct. and/or 
District AST M ASTM NO. 1 FUEL No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 No. 6 
N - “4 ’ 8 ‘ 5.6 $3.2 §.2 $1.63 -$1.73 $1.55 
N. Y. Harb., barges es 5.5 se aa ahs ee 
‘Iba 8.1 5.8 5.3 5.3 i 3 $1.75 (1) 
Philod :kphia = 5.7 5.2 5.2 $1.76 (2 $1.55 
Baltimore ood oo 5.2 5.2 (2) $1.63 (1 $1.55 
Norfolk N'C ‘ f.9 > 6 $.2 ares $1.595 (1 $1.515 
Wilmington, N.C. r ¢.0 5.55 5.2 a er ie or 
Charleston 7 = 7.9 nao 5.7 §.2(2 Sau $1.53 (1 $1.45 (2) 
Savannah. ‘ 7.25 (a 7.3% — 7.375 5.55 4.75 (2) ae — $1.445 (1) 
Jacksonville... .. 7.25 7 37 - 7 375 5.55 4.75 ale $1.43 
ieani.. 7.245 (1 7.37 - 7.375 5.55 4.75 (2) ii oe 
Tampa = 7.37 - 7.375 5 y 4.75 ‘oud $1.32 
Pensacola. 7 4 ql “s* sues eee 
Mobil Rie 6.87 4.75 (2) oes nan eats vr 
New Orleans 6.25 4.125- 4.25 3.75 (2) aah $1.05 (1) $0.97 
Portland 8.3 _ 5.8 5.3 5.3 (1) ++. $1.60 
Boston 8.2 5.7 (b) §.3 5.3 (1) $1.775 (2) $1.595 
Providence 8.2 5.7 (b) §.3 5.3 (1) $1.70(1 $1.57 
Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oil Gas House 
Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Oil 
(Ex Lighterage) (Ex Lighterage) Shore Plants 28-34 Gravity 
o is New Haven. $1.57 as ie ‘ 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) | N.Y. Harbor |: | $1.55 $2.15 5°2 5.3 (2) 
Aang ee Terry = 75 (1) $2.31 (1) 5.3 (1) 5.5 (1) 
niladelphia 55 2.15 oe one 
Mineral Spirite V.M.&P a ce ee se ro S15 ¥ 4 ~ 2 : - 
re @ 8 8 }8=© $9 emp 060UCdiRCCOCM NRG gw we ccc es alo «~. Ad la d.« ) ee 
oe yf je Charleston... ||| $1.45 (2) 215 (2) 5.2 (1 “eh 
~ York City witcher tinal 11 12. Savannah......... $1.445 (1) ania cos os 
ohenten N | aed 11.8 13 1  nongiaes ee $1.43 $1.99 (1) ca re 
5 —“_ 99 ‘ I is oa wacaie $1.32 ‘eos ma eee 
ng” AS a * New Orleans... $0.97 $1.65 (1) 4 (1) as 
Aridgeport oe +16 3 t17.3 SS ees $1.60 sxc 5.3 (1) 5.4 (1) 
Hartford, Same....<.- 116.3 +17.3 poston oink lala ale $1 -595 $2. 19 (1). 5. 3 (2) 5 3 5.4 (2&c) 
aa -.i...... 13 14 Providence. $1.57 $2.192 (2) 5.3 (1) >. 3-5.4 (2) 
(a) Retroactive to Oct. 17, 1945. (b) Retroactive to Sept. 1, 1945. (c) Correct on and since Oct. 22, 1945 
Mobil- Mobil- Gulf Coast 
Kero- fuel heat Prices in Effect October 29 
sine Diesel Fuel 
Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. Yard T.W New Orleans & Lower Texas Gulf Coast CARGOES 
New York: Mississippi to Baton Rouge South of New Orleans a a 
Manhat'n & MOTOR GASOLINE Tank Cars Barges Tank Cars Barges Expor 
Bronx 6.0 8.8 7.8 6 5 Fro “ ‘all ‘Gulf 
Kings & *ortes 
es 6.0 8.8 - 78 884 7.5 Leaded (oct. by ASTM e 
Richmond 6.0 8.8 ie ae 5.6 7.5 78-80 Ee 6.75 _ 6.5 75 6.75 6.75 
Albany 6.0 8.3 5.3 78 5.5 7.5 o— ieeeaeee onwae 6 - 6.25 5.75 5.75 5 5.75 5.75_ 
Binghamton 7.4 9.7 .... 9.2 6.9 8.7 70 OCt.. se... . eee eees . sees 5.625 
Buffalo 7.1 9.4 65 8.8 6.7 8.5 80 oct, gasoline Re- 
Jamestown 7.2 9.5 .... 9.1 6.8 8.5 search 2cc lead max. 6 
Mt. Vernon 6.1 8.8 —< 8 62 33 Unleaded 70 oct....... 5.625 
Plattsburg. 6.6 8.9 & 8.4 6.1 £2. —_—  #8632+° Serer eA 
Rochester. 7.2 9.5 6.4 8.7 6.4 8.2 =o ga f= RICE I 5.25 
Syracuse 7.0 9.3 3 8.6 6.3 8.1 a 5 
Conn KEROSINE & LIGHT FUELS — 
Bridgeport. 6.3 8.8 ... 8.0 5.8 7.5 41-43 w.w. kero....... 4.125- 4.25 4.125 4.125- 4.25 4.125 4.125 
Denbury.. 6.7 9.3 .... .... 63 7.0 42-44 w.w. kero....... e i ‘ 125 4.125 4.125 
Hartford 6.5 9.0 .... 8.0 5.9 7.7 Oe eee 3.75 3.75 3.75 - 4 3.75 3.75 
= Haven 6.0 8.3 3.9 7.8 5.6 7.9 DIESEL & GAS OILS 
aine . . 
(In diesel index No.) 
Bangor 64 88 59 82 5.9 7.6 Pee. SUS OM... . 2.00. $1.05 bie $1.05 ine 
Portland.. 6.0 8.7 >.3 7.8 5.5 7.5 43-47 di.... Sees ye2 pak ; 4 
Mass rr ¢ ibd inn iidn & 4 4 4 an 4 
am ; e oa ee « iubbiscwiaie- 4.125 oe 4.125 4.125 4.125 
ge a 63 91 5.3 7.8 5. . 58 and above... 425 ce 4.25 wag 4.25 
H. (a) 5. 75e for Dist. 1 and 6.25-6.50 for other districts. 
Concord 6.9 9.2 9.0 6.7 8.5 NOTE: Above products in Truck Transports of 2,400 gal. and over 4c above Tank Car Prices. 
ancaster. 8.0 10.3 10.0 y Be | 9.5 
Manchester 6.5 8.8 8.7 6.0 7.9 Heavy Fuels & In Ship's 
R. I a ae (at Bunkers 
» “ » ~ - - a u ‘orts) (‘Ex 
Providence. 6.3 8.8 5.3 7.8 6.7 7.6 Heavy Diesels In Cargoes  Lighterage) Wax 
Vermont: | a Below 28 API (Melting points are AMP. 3° higher than EMP) 
Burlington. 6.6 8.9 6.0 8.3 6.0 7.7 $1.35 Prices are FOB refinery and do not include bag: 
muiene 6.8 3 . ra 3.5 62 6.0 a apace API — freight or export differentials). 
Mective Sept. 1, 1945. Tay oes Pat s : 
*Does not include 1% city sales tax applicable Bunker C Oil. $0.97 $0.97 Prices im Effect October 29 
to price of gasoline (ex tax). | New Orleans N. Y. N. Y. 
tin steel barrels Mid-Continent Lubes Crude Scale Export Domestic Export 
Discounts: Diesel—On t.w. deliveries, 0.5c for | 124-6 Yellow 4.25 (1) cont .25 (1) 
at least 400 gals.; lc for full tank truck (At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; in bulk, FOB termi- | 122-4 White aera 4.25 (2) 4.25 (2) 
nals). | 124-6 White 4.25(1) 4.25 4.25 
— Prices in Effect October 29 — pee 20 5.20 s.20 
; Stock Steel Drume Bulk  .j.é«§ | LaSWececccee -2 (I) .2 (2) .2 (1) 
ee Ie aia, REED = Stem 5.2(1) 5.2(2) 5.201) 
EXPORT PRICES 200 vis = WS 5.6 (1) 5.6 5.6 (2) 
li a : 150 vis..0-10p.p. 32.65 (1&e) 24 8(1) 130-32....... cam au 6mm 
Effective October 29 100 vis.. 0-10 p p vipa 133-5 ibaasawe 15 (1) 15 “3 i 
Mexican Gulf Ports 100 vis. 10-25 p.p eee 6.4 (1) 6.4 (1) ()) 
U. S. Dollars per Bbl. Neutral—No. 3 color 
Bunker C Diesel 200 vis., 0-10 p.p. N h h 
lam) ico $0.97 $1 63 A\ FAS at New Orleane ap tha 
Veracri ».97 H H y . ° ¢ 
Gee ee ce ceces rs 7 ié TANKER RATES Prices in Effect October 29 
Sei Sie Approximate rates. cents per bbl.: Gulf- ee Mineral 
Pacific Coast N. Atlantic, not east of New York aphtha Spirits 
Guaymas............ $1.50 $3.22 Heavy crude & fuel, 10-19.9 grav....... 43.8 | New York Harbor ll (2) lw 
Memiian........... 1.50 3.22 Light crude, 30 grav. or lighter 39 Philadelphia. . 11 (2) 10 
Aeapuico............. 1 50 2 RO Gasoline 32.9 Baltiunore...... iw. 5 (2) +5 
Manzanilin........... 1.50 2 ge Kerosine 36 i peeéus 13.342 lw 5 
Saline Crus......... 1 50 > RY No. 2 fuel 38 | Providence ...... 11.5 ch) lu.s (2 
OCTOBER 81, 1945 73 



































































REFINERY OPERATIONS 


(American Petroleum Institute figures in Gasoline 

thousands of barrels 42 gal. each. Production at 

Figures include reported totals plus es- Daily Refineries inc. Gas Oil & Residual Tota 

timate of unreported amounts and are Average Crude Natural Kerosiae Dist. Fuel Oil Fuel Oil Stoc} 

therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) Runs to Stills Blended Production Production Production Kerosi:e 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week E: 


East C Districts Oct. 20 Oct. 13 a 20 Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Oct.13 Oct.20 Oct.13 Oct. 20 © 
‘ast Coast : ium ; er 761 2 1,933 1,902 927 1,168 1,794 5 


Appalachian (Dist. 1) 98 77 270 : 98 2 63 

oe Cet, BR). 2... 27 9: “25 “a7 F 9° 2] 61 
Ind., Ill., Ky. 758 2,6 989 237 206 ay 515 993 
Okla., = 382 331 406 2 3 35: 360 456 
Inland Texas 228 228 3 ¢ 8 ¢ 105 104 
Texas Gulf Coast = : ae 087 3 7 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 303 
No. La. & Arkansas “2 : ee 65 
Rocky Mt. (Dist 3) : 12 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) .......... me 11] 
California one 803 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Rasis 635 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Oct. 21, 1944. . ,696 


Total Stocks Total Stocks ———-Gasoline Stocks 
Gas oil and Residual * Military Civilian _ Percent Daily Refining Capacity Repori 
Distillates Fuel Oil and Other®* Grade East Coast 99.5: Appalachian (Dist. 1 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended (Dist. 2) 81.2; Ind., Ill, Ky., 87.2; 
Districts Oca. 20 Oct.13 Oct. 20 Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Oct. 13 Kans., Mo., 78.3; Inland Texas, 59.8; 
East Coast 21% 14, 47 7,116 6,662 5,002 4,746 10,092 9.683 Gulf Coast, 89.3; Louisiana Gulf Coast, 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) 6 213 230 998 1.169 1.320 1.651 No. Louisiana & Arkansas, 55.9; Rock 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) 192 182 160 175 416 517 (Dist. 3) 17.1; (Dist. 4) 72.1; Calif 
Ind., Ill., Ky. 3,209 3,203 4,036 4,033 10,306 10,247 86.5; Total—U. S.—B. of M. Basis Oct 
Okla., Kans. Mo. 1,144 1,386 1,411 5,236 4,926 1945 85.7; Total—B. of M. Basis Oct 
Inland Texas 938 905 893 1,546 1,503 1945 85.8. 
Texas Gulf Coast 5,455 5,766 6,388 6,415 5,725 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 1,056 816 956 1,969 76 
N. La. & Arkansas 299 90 91 1,260 os 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 3) 39 15 15 86 S Gasoline Stocks (Millions of Barrels 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) 422 679 399 403 933 : 
California },§ 9,804 ;§ 25,78 25,606 6,648 6,839 5.385 
Tote al U. S.—-B. of M. Basis 4: 41.960 45,453 26,221 27,119 44.964 43,672 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis, 
Oct. 21, 1944 16,837 43,733 O87 64,469 38,298 38,398 39,445 39,672 
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®Includes aviation and military grades, finished and unfinished, title to which remains in 
the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending stocks currently indeterminate 
as to ultimate use, 9,208,000 bbl. unfinished gasoline this week, compared with 12,260,000 bbl. 
a year ago. 

°°These figures do not include any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the 
military forces may have in their own or leased storage. 





U. S. Crude Oil Production Crude Oil Stocks 


(American Petroleum Institute figures) (Thousands of barrels) 
7 . JFMAMJJASOND 6132027 31017 
WEEK ENDED Change ’ - oct acy 
Barrels Barrels from 

(Daily Average) Grade or origin Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Oct. 13 

Oct. 20 Oct. 13 Penna. Grade 2.212 2,22 + § 

Oklahoma °361,250 ©358,800 Other Appalachian 1.667 74: 75 

Kansas °273,950 °270,600 Lima-Michigan 970 


Nebraska °800 °g00 _Illinois-Indiana 7 , a ATARLEECEE Subs. 
‘ _— Arkansas 2,743 B. —225 a 
+. ane 398.95 ms 
Texas 1,701,700 1,328,950 Kansas 9,721 se : <i ek | i 

; ; A 2 


Louisiana 356,400 yf Louisiana 13,269 
Arkansas 75.000 76.000 No thern 3,246 
he = = - Gulf Coast 10,023 
Misissippi 52,000 50,850 Missieskeni 1894 
Alabama 50 200 New Mexico 6,819 
Florida 150 50 Oklahoma 34,737 34.641 
Illinois 209,350 2,550 Texas: 111,647 111,446 
Indiana 13,550 850 East Texas 20,130 20,102 
Eastern (il., Ind. & e pea xemne $2,246 32,940 JEMAMSJASOND 61320273101724 | 815229 
Ky. excluded) 62,800 62,350 Gulf Texas 31,991 31,794 —197 roves a 
Kentucky 28,950 21,050 Other Texas 27.280 26,610 
Michigan 42,100 15,200 Panhandle 4,267 1.036 
Wyoming 102,400 97,950 North 6.789 6.580 
Montana 20,300 20,250 South 7,075 6,939 
Colorado 17,900 17,350 Other 9,149 9.055 
New Mexico 99,900 99,900 Rocky Mountain 6,804 6,699 
California 818,300 811,200 California 17,349 17,017 
Foreign 3,539 3,688 
Total, U. S. ,236,850 3,780,650 . 
Potal gasoline-bear- 
*Okla., Kans., Neb. figures are for week ing in U. S 227,554 226,397 
ended 7:00 A.M., Oct. 17, 1945. Heavy in California 4,406 





Crude Production & Runs to Stills (Millions of Barrels) 


Hated te 6 1320273101724 1 6 
OcT. 


Crude Oil Stocks (Millions of Barrels 








1320273101724 | 815 22 29 
1942 1943 [olen s NOV. DEC. 





CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prices in $ per bhi. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. 





NOTE All crude in fields with average daily production of less than 9 bbls. is purchasable at prices quoted, plus the 
ral stripper subsidy which became effective Aug. 1, 1944. F or amount of subsidies see issues of Aug. 23 and Sept. 27, 1944. 
Many other stripper pools have been granted similar subsidies because of high production costs. 





Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas & New Mexico Fields 
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ahove 1 40 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
Schedule H_ includes Oklahoma and 
Sept. 7, 1943). 
Note: Besides other companies listed later, crude 
in Kansas and /or Oklahoma territory is purchased 
under Schedule Il by Ben Franklin Refining Co. 
in Jefferson and Carter Counties, Oklahoma; by 
Rock Island Oil Co in Stephens, Carter and Garvin 
Counties, Oklahoma; - Anderson-Prichard 
Refining Corp. in Oklahoma City and Cement 
fields. starting with $0.70 for Below 16, with 3c 
differential for next five gravities (March 15, 
1944); by Cosco Oil Co., Sohio Petroleum Co. and 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 
Posted by Humble Uil & Refining Co., 
June 16, 1943 
Schedule A_ includes Refugio, 
Creek, O'Connor-McFaddin, _ Plymouth, 
Tom ©'Connor, and Refugio-Fox fields. 
Schedule B includes Texas Gulf Coast, Amelia, 
Clear Lake, Goose Creek, Hastings, Magnet- 
Withers, Mykawa, Mykawa New. Raccoon Bend, 
South Thompsons, Sugarland, Thompsons, Web- 
ster, Danbury Dome and Lovell Lake. 
Schedule C includes Mirando, Colorado, Comitas, 
Fagle Hill, Escobas, Glen, Government Wells 
North & South), Heyser, Hoffman, Kelsey, 
Kohler, Loma Novia, Lundell, Manila, Randado, 
Searnosa and Henne-Winch-Farris fields. 
Schedule D includes Anahuac, Angleton, Cedar 
Point, Fishers Reef. Hull, Pierce Junction, Red 
Fish Reef und Turtle Bay fields. 
Schedule E includes Dickinson, Gillock, Hardin, 
Rowan and Danbury Dome, 5,655 ft. sand 
Schedule F is for East Central Texas for crude 
pened in Andrews, Cherokee, Limestone and 
avarro Counties and Navarro Crossing field. 
Schedule G includes West Central Texas, Brown, 
Callahan, Comanche, Eastland, Fisher, Haskell. 
Jones, Shackelford, Stephens & Throckmorton 
Counties. 
Schedule J includes Panhandle, Texas, Carson, 
Gray, Hutchinson & Wheeler Counties 
Sehedule K includes Hawkins and Talco fields. 
Schedule M includes West Texus & New Mexico, 
Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Fetor, Gaines. Glass 
cock, Howard, Res agan, Upton, Winkler & Yoakum 
Cornties, Texas; Lea ¢ ountly, M. 
Clark, Zoboroski 
Sun 
Yates 
Conroe 
Tomball 
an 
Ruzette, East Texas & Mas L ake 
La Rosa. Flour Bluff. KE. Flour Blaff ... 
Salt Flat, N. Salt Flat ae 
Darat Creek. Hilbig 
Lentz & Tenney Creek ... — » 
Vosted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
sean aule © includes Mirando, Texas (May 21, 
94) 
Schedule HT includes Oklahoma (Aug. 1. 1944) 
beginning with Below 21 at $0.85 except for 
nt and Oklahoma City pools where schedule 
s with Below 16 at $9.70 with 3c differential 
ext five higher gravities, then continuing ‘p 
2e differential from 20-20.9 at $9.85: alao 
wthand North Central Texas (/May 22,1948) 
ning with Below 29 at $1.01; also Kermit 
burger and keystone Ellenburger fields in 
ler County, Silurio-Devonian pool in Andrews 
ty and Abell and Sragitgge ed (Ordovician) 
iu Pecos County (July 1, 1945) all beginning 
Below 25 at $0.93, and Fullerton end Union 
in Andrews County, beginning with Beiow 


$0.83 


OCTOBER 31, 


Kansas 
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| Schedule B includes Dyersdale, 


| Schedule M 


| Schedule D 


(See below for companies posting and dates) 
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Schedule J includes Panhandle Texas, beginning 
with 28-28.9 at $0.98 ‘June 16. 1943) 
Schedule K ie for Taleo crude (May 28, 1943). 
Schedule M includes West Texas in Crane 
Upton, Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell, Winkler, 
Cochran, Hockley, Yoakum and Gaines Counties, 
and in Pecos and Andrews Counties and New 
Mexico in Lea County, beginning with Below 20 
and ending with 40 and Above (Jan. 1, 1944). 
Cass and Panola Counties, Texas, schedule 
(May 21, 1941) begins with Below 25 at $0.88 
with 2c differential. 
Kast Texas 
Darst Creek 
Luling. . ‘oun ee 
Lytton Springs 17 
Cleveland-Libert. a 26 
North Cleveland (Mar. 22, 5 .26 
tomball 

Posted by Sinclair- Prairie Oil Co. 
Schedule ba includes Wade City and Clara Dris- 
coll (Jan. 1, 1943). 
— h includes Texas Gulf Coast (May 21, 
oete i 


Schedule F includes Mexia district, Texas, 
beginning with Below 25 at $0.95 (May 30, 1941). 
a H_ includes Oklahoma and Kansas 
(Oct. 3, 1944) beginning with Below 20 at $0.83; 
Nerth < Yentral Texas (May 22, 1943) beginning 
with 25-23.9 at $9.95, and Abell (Ordovician 
001 in Pecos County, Texas (Aug. 12, 1945) 
veginning with Below 25 at $0.93. 
Schedule M_ includes West ‘lexas and 
Mexico beginning with Below 25 at $0.80. 
East Texas $1.25 


-o 


Long Lake. Texas. . .23 


includes Mirando, Texas (Nov. 1, 


New 


» Chapel Hill. Washington County, Texas: 


Below 50 gravity (Jan. 20, 1942) 

50 gravity and above Sept. ee 
Alfred and Magnolia City 

Alice, Ben Bolt, Tom Graham 

Agua Dulce 

( cadena. 


_— 
Kwewwoer 
wus 


Posted wa Siauiinal OU Purchasing Co. 

Trinity (Kittrell), 
Clinton and Pine- 
the last three beginning 


W. Beaumont, Lake Creek, 
hurst fields, all in Texas, 
with Below 21 at $1.08. 
Schedule E includes Fairbanks, N. 
Rosslyn, Aldine and Clodine fields, 
Coast 


Houston, 
Texas Gulf 


Schedule His for North Texas crude (May 22, | 


1943 


is for Slaughter and Cedar Lake 
fields in West Texus (May 1, 1943). 
East Texas 

Satsuma and Tombull. Texas 
Eureka Heights. Harris County 


Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
Schedule B includes Spindletop, Jefferson County 
and High Island, Galveston County, Texas 
includes Jay Welder, 


County, Texas. 


Scehedule M includes Spencer and Pyote fields, 
Ward County. Texas and Magnolia, Sealey South 
field in Ward County, ending with 36 & Above 
at $1.04. Also Hendrick and Henderson. Winkler 
County, Texas. beginning with Below 26 at $0.82. 
Posted by The Texas Company 
(“am. 1. 1944 
Schedule A is for Saxet field, ending with 28-28.9 
at $1.20. 





Calhoun | 


Schedule B includes Texas Gulf Coast, ending 
with 34 & Above at $1.36 
Schedule C includes Duval 
ending with 28-289 at $1.2) 
Schedule Uo includes Oklahoma and 
beginning with Below 21 and Below 29, and 
North and North Central Texas beginning 
with 28-28.9 gravity at $1.01. Also Todd pool in 
Crockett County, Texas (July 1, 1945) beginning 
with 24-24.9 at $0.93. 

Schedule J is for Panhandle Texas, beginning 
with 34-34.9 at $1.10. 

Schedule M includes West Texas and Lea County, 
New Mexico, beginning with Below 20 and ending 
with 40 & Above. 

Fast Texas 


Mirando, Texas, 


Kansas, 


Pusted by Shell Oil Co., Ine. 
‘Feb. 1, 1944) 
Schedule H includes Oklahoma and Kansas crude. 
bought by Shell Oi! Co., Tulsa (Oct. 1, 1943) and 
Fisher County, Texas, crude, bought by Shell Oi 
Co., Houston, beginuing with 30-30.9 at $1.05. 
Scheduie M includs West Texas and Lea County, 
New Merico, ending with 40 & Above at $1.12 
(Dec. 1, 1943). 
East Texus. . 
Livingston field. Polk County 
so “pe Teaas (except Yates shallow 
pe 
Pecos County, Texas, Yates shallow pool. ° 
Mercy field, San Jacinto County 1.25 
Posted by Continental Oi Co. 
(Mar. 2, 1944) 
Schedule C is for Cameron, EF) Tanque, Ricaby, 
Rincon, Rio Grande City and Ross fields (Starr 
County), beginning with 20 gravity at $1.03 
Schedule H includes all Oklahoma and Kansas 
fields (Nov. 24, 1944) beginning with Below 20 at 
$0.83, except Cement and Oklahoma City pools, 
where pe me oth is reduced 3c for each degree —— 
20 to 16 degrees at $0.70; also North Texas crudes, 
beginning with Below 29 at $1.01. Several Okla- 
homa and Kansas fields begin schedules with 
Below 29. 
Schedule J includes Carson and Hutchinson 
Counties, Texas, beginning with 29-29.9 at $1.00. 
Schedule M includes Eddy County, New Mexico, 
beginning with Below 29 at $0.88 
Boyle and Lockhart fields, Starr County (Aug. 1, 
1944) $1.35. 

Posted by Gulf Refining Co. 
Schedule G is for following Kast Texas fields 
New Hope, Franklin County; Pickton, Hopkins 
County (July 21, 1945); Pittsburgh, Camp 
Winnsboro, W ood C Lounty, beginning with 2: , 
Also for Ordovician crude in Keystone fiel i, Winkler 
County and Sand Hills-Ellenburger-West field in 
Crane County (Mar. 1, 1945) beginning with 
Below 25. 

NOTE: Gulf Refining buys crude in numerous 
other Texas areas. 


Vosted by Pan American Production Co. 
(March 1, 1944) 

Schedule B includes Hastings, South Houston 
and Chocolate Bayou distillate, beginning with 
Below 21 at $1.08. 
Schedule D includes Alta Loma crude oil 
Schedule E includes Gillock-Dickinson, League 
City and Chocolate Bayou crude oil, begining 
with Below 21 at $0.95. 
East Texas. . 
Cayuga, Te 
Goodrich, Texas 
Willamar, Texas 


Pennsylvania Grade 


Posted by Jos. Seep am. Agency 
(Mar. 26, 
Bond ford- a 
Southwest Penna 
Eureka (West Va.). 
Corning, O. (May 27, "41). 
Posted by The Pennzoil Co. 
National Transit 
Posted by Vaivoline Pipe Lines (Mar. 26, *42) 
Bradford (Elk & McKean Counties, Pa.). .$3 ve 
Warren, Fores’, Venango, Clarion & Butler 
Countics, Pa... 
Alleghany, Beaver, 
Counties, 
West Virginia 
Southeastern Ohio 
Zanesville 
*Applies to Cochran, Franktin, Hamilton 4 
Doolittle districts; prices in other lower districts 
range down to $2.88 per bbl. at well. 


Michigan 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Mecosta (April 1, 1944) 
Sherman, Freeman, Temple, Reed C 0 


Adams, \reuac 
Goodwell 


(Mar. 


Washington & Greene 


Posted by Simrall Corp. 
West Branch, Clayton... no eseeseses 
kieeman, Lincoln, Norwich, Winterfield. . . 
Buckeye, Beaverton, Hampton, Monitor... . 











NOTE All crude in fields with average daily production of less than 9 bbls. is purchasable at prices quoted, plus 


CRUDE OJL PRICES (Continued) 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals. at the 





federal stripper subsidy which became effective Aug. 1, 1944. For amount of subsidy see issues of Aug. 23 and Sept. 27, 1944, 
Many other stripper pools have been granted similar subsidies because of high production costs. 








Louisiana, “Arkansas, Southeastern, Rocky Mountain Fields 


(See below for companies posting and dates 


; St.James, St. 





SCHEDULE A B & D E F G H J K M 
Gravity: 
Below 20....... ea ... $1.06 $0.99 $0.94 $0.89 
ae $0.68 $0.80 $0.85 $0.90 1.08 1.01 96 91 
Oe See 70 $2 87 .92 1.10 1.03 98 .93 
8 72 84 .89 .94 1.32 1.05 1.00 95 $0.82 
i | 74 86 91 96 1.14 197 1.02 97 b4 
Re 6:6:8:6:6:.6-0% .76 $0.86 88 $1.03 93 .98 1.16 1.09 1.04 .99 86 
3 a 7 88 90 1.05 9S 1.0 1.6 i 1.06 1.01 88 
SS eee . 80 90 i.e 97 1.02 1.20 1.18 1.08 1.03 .90 
aa 2 92 .94 1.09 99 1.04 1.22 1.158 1.10 1.05 .92 
. Fa 84 94 .96 1.11 1.01 1.06 1.24 1.17 1.12 1.07 94 
|) ae 86 .96 .98 1.13 1.03 1.08 1.26 1.19 1.14 1.09 96 
oe, alt SEER .88 98 1.00 1.28 1.05 12.20 1.238 1.22 1.16 1.11 98 
ER Aa 26. 3:00 2.06 2.20 2.07 o:32. tim tae the £t.8B «61.6 
sa 92 1.02 1.04 1.19 1.09 1.14 1.382 1.25 1.20 41.35 1.02 
_. » Ses .94 1.04 1.06 1.2) 1.11 1.16 1.84 1.2 1.22 1.17 1.04 
84 & Above. ae a ss ‘ : 1.29 1.24 1.19 rere 
|. ee a ae. ae ee: Bee ee eee on wen 1.06 
a .98 1.08 1.10 1.25 41.15 1.20 1.38 1.08 
SS eae oe 2.0 t.33.4.2¢ 8:47 tae 1.2 1.10 
= a 4.02 1.13 1.14 1.299 1.389 1.2 1.8 jm 
i. 1.04 1.14 1.16 1.31 1.2) 1.26 1.44 1.14 
Cs 0.9; 6.6.6:56:0 1.06 1.16 13.18 1.83 1.28 1.28 1.46 1.16 
#@ & Above 1.08 121.18 1.20 1.35 41.25 41.30 1.48 1.18 
— | 
Fork (Mecosta County), Bloomer, Green Posted by S. O. Ohio (Sept. 1, °41) | 
dale, Porter..... Ee 1.44 - i OE rer err tr $1.50 
Rose Lake, Headquarters ..e.e. 1.48 | Cleveland, Lodi & Chatham (0.) areas - $1 = 
-oste Ss > - Mesias *Also posted by The Texas Co.. Magnolia 
Posted by Sohio Pe ean Co. Mt. Pleasant, Petroleum Co. and Shell Oil Co. 
Allegan, Kent, Ottawa and V; sure os a : 
ee Vee Bee Louisiana-Arkansas-Mississippi 
iaemeater, Isabella Co. (June 1, 1945 1.44 Posted by S. O. New Jersey 
osted by Bay Pipe Line Corp. (May 27, 4: | Sak ons SR ad 
Saginaw & Buckeye, Bentley & | SneHeee Speiion 
Wise «fhe Kawkawlin $1.42 | Sehedule A, Arkansas Sour: —— to Atlanta, 


Essex ville AGRMIB. 6 6.4000 $1.27 


Winois-indiana- worseani Ohio 


Posted by Sohio Petroleum Co. . Louis, Mo. 
Indianu-lilinois Basin.................... $1.37 


Western Kentucky (Dec. 1, 43) 87 
Posted bv Ohio Oil Co. (May 21, 
ee oe oc ok sc wine ele 37 i 
Eastern Ill. & Western Ind... $1.22 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. ‘(May 21, 41) 
Loudon, Fayette Co. Ill.............. 1.37 
Hitesville, Robards and St. Vincent pools, Ken- 
enemy, Guly 1, 1966)... 0. cccccee. $1.37 
Posted by Mohawk Oi! Lines, Ine. 
(May 21, °41) 
Southern Illinois................ $1 37 
Posted by Ashland Oi) & Transp.€o. 
merset oil in Ash. Lines, hy. 
Big Sandy and Kentucky Rivers. . , $1.43 
Western Kentucky....... $1.37 
Posted by pn = ae ‘Ce. 
Owensboro, Ky. area (July 1, 81 37 





Buckner, Dore heat-Macedonia, Magnolia, Patton, 
Schuler (Jones Sand) and Village fields. 


Schedule B, North Louisiana-Arkansas-Mississip- 
pi Sweet: Applies to Atlanta-Sandstone, Cata- 
houla Lake, Grantield, Cypress Bayou, Dorcheat- 
Macedonia-Sandstone, DeSoto and Sabine Parishes, 
Elm Ridge, Fouke, Hemphill, Holly Ridge, Homer, 
Indian Bayou, Lake Larto, Lake St. John. Mag- 
nolia-Sandstone, Miller County, North Lake St. 
John, Nebo and Sugar Creek fields. | 
Schedule C, North Louisiana-Arkansas Sweet: | 
Applies to Caddo, Cotton Valley, Rodessa and 
Shreveport (Cross Lake) fields. Begins with 
24-24.9 at $0.88. 

Schedule D, Central Louisiana: Applies to Lake 
St. John (segregated 3500-ft. horizon), 
Creek, Olla and South Ola fields. 
Schedule E, South Louisiana: Applies to West- 
wego field. Begins with 30-30.9 at $1.05. 
Schedule F, South Louisiana: Applies to Anse 
La Butte, Arnaudville, Bastian Bay, Bayou des 
Allemands, Bayou Mallet, Branch, 


Bayou Sale, 


Schedule H 


| with 24-24.9 at $0.86 (May 22, 


| with 24-24.9 at $0.86 


Little | 


Bunkie, Cankton, Choctaw, Darrow, Eola, G 
Meadow, Hope Villa, Jeanerette, Krotz Sp 
Lake Chicot, Lewisburg, Lirette, Napoleo 


North Crowley, Pine Prairie. Port Allen, Port I 
Potash, Raceland, Reddell, Roanoke, Ross 
Martinville, South Crowley, S 


Lewisburg and University (deep production 


Schedule G,. Applies to University (sh w 
production) field. 
South Arkansas. Sweet Distillate. (Sandst 
Dorcheat-Macedonia..... are'e-o% 
Arkansas Sour Distillate (Lit ime; estone). Big Creek, 
Calhoun, Columbia, Dorcheat-Macedonia, Mie 
RE er RP ree ie $1.25 
ee I errr ere re 40) 
Cotton Valley Distillate.................. 40 


Cotton Valley Crude (Holloway Sand). . 


NOTE Identical schedules, except for starting and 
ending points are posted in areas affected by 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., A, C and D; by Con 
tinental Oil Co. (Abbeville and other crudes), 
F:; by Magnolia Petroleum Co., (Rodessa, Hay nes- 
ville and Cotton Valley), C: Ly Pan American 
Production Co. (Sorrento and La Place crude, | 
by Pure Oil Co. (Gueydan and Bosco crude), F 
by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., €, E (Acadia Parish 
and G (Hackberry); by the Texas Co., C, F and 
G; by Gulf Refining Co. C, E, F and G. 
Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc. 


(Dec. 1, 1943) 
Schedule F (Feb. 1, 1944) is for crude purchased 
in Gibson field, Louisiana Gulf Coast, beginning 


with Below 20 at $0.88 and ending with 40 and 
Above. 

is for crude purchased in lowa, 
Black Bayou and White Castle fields, Louisians 
Gulf Coast. 

Schedule J is for crude purchased in Roanoke 
and Chalkley fields, Louisiana Gulf Coast. 
Schedule K is for crude purchased in South 
Houma and West Lake Verret fields, 
Gulf Coast. 


Mississippi Crudes 
Posted by Allied Pipe Line Corp. 
Schedule M, Applies to Tinsley field, 
1943). 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
Schedule M, Applies to Pickens area, beginning 
(Dec. 31, 1943). 
Schedule M, 


New Jersey for Eucutt 


Louisiane 


beginning 


NOTE: Same prices, under 
posted by Standard of 
and Heidelberg fields, beginning with Below 22 
at $0.80, and by Sohio Petroleum Corp., for 


Mississippi, beginning with 21 & Below. 


Posted by Pure Oil Co. 


Carthage Point, Adams County, Mississippi 
| distillate (Wan. 27, 1945S) 03 .ccsccccsvceces $1.40 


| ADDITIONAL CRUDE OIL PRICES ON P. 77 








California 





Posted by S. O. California, May 25, 1943 (All gravities above those quoled take highest price offered in that field) 
> + 
2. 76: og «BE 
= r z . © b - 2 > 5% 
3 $: $ 4 8 4 : se CG 3 $® 5 .fa< 2 
GS oF § » 3 « 1s (Cg Zeta 3s 8 weve £2 3 Sn? = 5 
pe & 2 s & & +. ef c © S8s c = $ \2 = ~ Sess = ° 
rf] F se Sa 3 of & 3 e 39s s a5 4 =o & BES? 7 
ee £ os 3 #3 @ Fe 28 — 2435 § G2 Ge BE 252 BFS og 3 
: 2s Ue = S$ ss 7 28 @ 8 23s 2 t= Sst £3 25 8 w SE = 
Gravity n> B&B rs eo ce £§ 65 <2 & Bot 5 BE wan COB CON = Ga54 = <2 
BOBG.9... cccccce cana WOE 500 -. 90.96 .... 0. .... 9.95 90.95 90.95 90.97 .... . a cece ceee $0.98 $0.98 $0.98 
- 2 ee eons \ or .. 1.00 1.01 | ere .97 .96 .97 ee are a. Sus. Kee .98 .98 98 
Ic o4.5-06-0:00 nat .96 1.01 . 2 1a I e560 .97 .96 .97 . ee a Lae a .98 98 98 
oo. fee re 96 1.01 oe Ee ee . rrr an .96 .97 [ae \ sean “as re ee kbc .98 .98 96 
i es $0.93 .96 1.01 oon Ee 2G : ee .97 .96 .97 del eae oa leat .98 .98 98 
| RSS .93 .96 1.01 oe See Cae . .97 .96 .97 ee soll .... $0.98 .98 98 98 
BN 6400.0 e edie .93 .96 1.01 coe Rea 2 . err .97 .96 .97 \ ae wh re .98 .98 .98 98 
RAINY eidchiane cave .93 .96 1 01 coe Bee 2 Peer .97 .96 .97 ee “sae. wee - itsictasl .98 .98 98 98 
5 ee .96 .98 1.02 .92 1.00 1.01 . ae .97 .96 .97 ae b6te wee ‘ard ar .98 .98 98 98 
UU! ee 1.00 1.02 1.05 .96 1.02 1.01 ae wae .97 .98 1.00 se ckens. ous aes cave .99 .99 .98 of 
Of ee 1.03 1.06 1.07 1.00 1.605 1.04 1.01 .... 1.01 1.02 1.03 .97 $0.99... a cose EOD 1.03 .99 98 
- | ee 1.07 1.09 1.10 1.04 1.08 1.07 1.04 .... 1.05 1.06 1.07 wt a — een ee 1.07 1.01 98 
3 ores Roan “Bean Bae. 8 EL 8 Ee as 300 21.0 1 2 2 ae sae ise Sean 1.11 1.04 98 
Of See Rone 2.ae 2.48 3.38 2.46 2.06 B.40 2.22 1.38 cna Gone 1.05 1.10 1.04 ... ree 1.15 1.07 98 
. = ae Ree 2.08 1.27 2.37 2.97 0. 2.86 1.24 1.97 caves Ree Bite EA cue ca. ae 1.19 1.10 1.00 
 . eo es 2? Lae Bee BiG cece Babe ee Ee URGE Lweed) .46ae- ee 1.24 1.13 1.02 
Sk Saree 1.23 1.24 1.23 1.23 1.22 i 1.15 1.21 1.15 $1.01 $1.09 1.28 1.28 1.16 1.04 
6. ra mee ae cae ts0e S<ae 1.25 1.19 1.24 1.19 1.04 12 a ee ae ka 
EE Ds séwecene 1.29 mae 1.29 1.23 1.2 3.23 3.07 1.34 1.09 
. . aa Sete es. Cees 1.32 Bat. ésas- See. ae Ee 1.1) 
$4-34.9......... Kettleman Hills 1.36 1.31 1.30 1.13 1.20 . 1.13 
Sk ae Vs arr owe 1.35 eee 1.16 1.22 
Ok, Eee 1.26 1.39 1.19 1.25 
. fae 1.29 1.43 1.2 mm! ° 
kare ‘ 1,47 1.25 e 
TS ciaw ease. 1.51 ee ° 
w-40 9 1.53 
Wheeler Ridge: $0.95 for 22-22.9; 23-23.9, 24-24.9. Newhall, Kern River. Kern Front, McKittrick &@ Reund Mountain: 12-12.9, $0.94: 
13-13.9, $0.96: 14-14.9, $0.98. Fik Hille. Buena Vista Hills, Midway-Sunset. Lake View Area, Lost Hills and Coalinga: 12-12.9, $0.94; 
13-13.9, $0.90 E dw eraced Terrace: 33329 $129 34-2349 $125 3A-35.9 $1.28 Gato Ridge: 12-12.9. $0.74: 13-13.9. $0.76; 14-149 $f.78- 


15-159. $0 RO 
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New Officers of Canfield Oil Named as Sohio Takes 


NPN News Bureau 
EVELAND — Consolidation of 59- 
d Canfield Oil Co. with Standard 
O ». of Ohio Nov. 30 leaves the for- 
ts mame, policies, customer rela- 
brands, operations—and two vet- 
xecutives whose names are indel- 

bh sociated with Canfield Oil. 
y are A. L. Bailey, treasurer, who 
becomes president of the Sohio affiliate 
Canfield and John R. Nelson, secretary, 


who is advanced to vice president under 
the sale at which Canfield stockholders 
received $129 a share for their common. 
lerms, approved by stockholders provid- 


da half-share of Sohio preferred and 
three of common for each share of Can- 
feld common. Sohio gave enough of its 
preferred to retire the Canfield prefer- 
issue, 
Mr. Bailey 
le d by 


yack in 


came to Canfield Oil— 
George Canfield in 1886, 
1913 after studying at Miami 
University. He was salesman in the 
specialty department, became salesman 
n the jobbing department in 1917, be- 
ime New York plant manager in 1923 
ind simultaneously conducted that  in- 
stallation and the No. 2 works at Cleve- 
land until 1937 when he was elected 
treasurer, the position he has held since, 
n addition to membership on the sales 
ind operating committees. 

Mr. Nelson began his service in 1907 





ea ee 


as an office boy and became a clerk the 
following year. From 1909 to 1913 he 
was a tester and worked on the sales and 
order desk as well. In 1914, he began 
wholesale sales in Cleveland and went 
on the road to do similar work in 1915. 





CBUDE PRICES 


Complete tables of crude oil prices 
are carried in this week’s issue of NPN 
on pages 75 and 76. Prices are subject 
to stripper subsidy as noted before. 


Rocky Mountain Fields 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 

Salt Creek field, Wyoming, excepting Tensleep 
rude (Feb. 12, 1944); Elk Basin, Frontier crude in 
Montana and Wyoming and Grass Creek light in 
Wyoming (June 1, 1945), Schedule E, beginning 
with Below 21 at $0.85. 

Midway field, Wyoming, Schedule C, beginning 
with Below 29 at $0.96. 


Tensleep (Salt Frannie Heavy.. .62 


Creek) Wyo. $0 .8285 Grass Creek 
Tensleep (Elk ON, ee .65 
Basin) Wyo.. 90 Beh, Ges sk eses 1.07 
Frannie Light 85 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 


Schedule E is for Lance Creek field (Nov. 24, 
1944) beginning with Below 21 at $0.85. 


Cut Bank pool, Montana (Jan. 1, 1944). ..$1.30 


Darling pool, Montana (Jan. 1, 1944)...... 1.10 
Gage Dome, Montana (July 1, 1944 : 1.30 
Elk Basin, Tensleep, Mont. and Wyo... . 90 


Wyoming Crudes, (July 1, 1944): 


Byror .....$0.70 Mule Creek. ...$1.0) 
Frannie light... .. 85 Osage Pool...... 1.85 
Garland 60 Oregon Basin. .. 65 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
Schedule C includes Ft. Collins and Wellington, 
Colo., with the addition of Below 59 at $0.96. 
Schedule E is for Walden, Colo., field beginning 
with Below 29 at $1.01. Also for Lance Creek, 
East Lance Creek and Little Buck fields in Wyom- 
ing ginning with Below 21 at $9.85. 

Canon City & Flo- Big Muddy. Wvo. $1.13 
rence. Colo .$1.05 Gebo, Wyo. (Ten- 


Cat Creek, Mont. 1.15 OD cc cia nae 85 
Gebo (Embar).. 90 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
Schedule E is for Lance Creek (Jan. 22, 1945 
Elk Basin Frontier, Grass Creek light and 
RK Creek June 1, 1945 all in Wyoming, 
iw with Below 21 it $0.85 
W ring Crudes: 
Heavy ; : $ .90 
k Heavy : 65 
tT Basin 65 
60 
70 


y IBER $1 L945 


Posted by Sinclair Wyoming Oil Co. 
Salt Creek field, Wyoming, except Tensleep crude 
(Feb. 12, 1944); also Lost Soldier field, except 
Tensleep crude, Crooks Gap and Bailey Dome 
fields (June 1, 1945), Schedule E, beginning with 
Below 21 at $0.85. 

East Mahoney Dome beginning with Below 29 
at $0.86 with 2c differential, and ending with 40 & 
Above at $1.10. 

Big Sand Draw, Wertz and Mahoney Dome 
fields and Lost Soldier Tensleep (May 1, 1945) 
beginning with Below 20 at $0.70 with 2c differ- 
ential and ending with 40 & Above at $1.12. 

Posted by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Rangely field, Rio Blanco County, Colorado, 
via pipeline only (Aug. 27, 1945). Beginning with 
Below 21 at $0.75 with 2c differential and ending 
with 40 & Above at $1.15 


Nebraska Crude 


Posted by Independent Pipe Line Ce. 
(April 14, 1944 


Falls City, Nebr., crude frozen to Mid Continent 
prices, beginning with 28-28.9 at $1.01 and ending 
with 31-31.9 at $1.07 with 2c differential for inter- 
mediate gravities. An additional 7c per bbl. is 
charged for transportation 


Canadian Fields 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 


Oil Springs (Dec. 16, 1942).............. 2 42 
Petretia (Dee. 16, 1948). .....0c200% , 2.35 


Turner Valley (May 1, 1944), prices FOB pro- 
ducer’s tankage. Beginning with 33-33.9 at $1.52 
with 2c differential for each degree of gravity, and 
ending with 64 & Over at $2.14 

Turner Valley natural gasoline, 26 ths. 
R.V.P. Seateeeteeun $2.28 


Miscellaneous Crude Prices 


Flat prices for Louisiana and Arkansas 
Crudes with Companies quoting. 


Bear, Ville Platte (Cont.)...........0000- $1 30 
Creole (Pure pie deal ith, ok ae ee 1. lo 
Garden Island (Texas Co SS 
Happytown (Shell ' eae ee 1.25 
Smackover (Ark. Fuel) (Gulf). . jie 98 
Sweet Lake (Pure! ‘ jae Se 
Tullos-lirania, Georgetown (Ark. Fuel eo. 
West Mermentau (Cont $1.20 


Over 


R. Nelson (left) and A. L. Bailey 


He became sales manager in 1920, a po- 
sition which he still holds, being elected 
a director in 1927 and secretary in 1937. 


Standard Oil (Ohio) Acquires 
Assets of Margay Oil Corp. 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND — Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio) takes over all assets of the Margay 
Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla., as of Nov. 
1. Stockholders of Margay voted ap- 
proval of Sohio’s offer to acquire the 
company’s assets and properties by an 
exchange of stock on Oct. 29. 


Standard Oil (Ohio) acquired Mar- 
gay’s assets in exchange for stock of 
Standard, Standard shares being given 
to Margay being equivalent to one-fifth 
share of Standard’s 3% preferred and 
one-quarter share of Standard’s common 
for each share of Margay common stock. 


Margay in addition to substantial hold- 
ings and undeveloped leases, located 
principally in Texas, Okla., and Kansas, 
had approximately 2200 b/d of crude 
production located primarly in the East 
Texas field and in the Bemis field of 
Kansas. 


Margay’s acquisition brings Standard’s 
total crude oil production in excess of 
23,000 b/d. 

Margay, with 150,000 outstanding 
shares of stock, had 141,401 shares rep- 
stockholders’ 


either in person or by proxy. 


resented at the meeting 





Daily Av. Pennsylvania Crude Runs 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from 
reports of all companies refining Pennsylvania 
crude. Figures in bbls.) 

Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Oct. 20, 1945 Oct. 13, 1945 Oct. 21, 1944 
55,450 16,757 63,891 


77 





CLASSIFIED 





For Sale 


FOR SALE: North Minn. Jobbing Business 
1944 Sales approximately one-half million dol- 
lars, including nearly two million gals. light 
Refining products and T&B; $140,000. 20 year 
high earining record. Requires $50,000. No 


product change. State finances fully. Box 729 





FOR SALE 


One 1943, one 1944 Mack Truck Trac- 
tors also six 1943 and two 1944, 4000 
gallon tank semi-trailers. All in first 
class condition. Write: 

CENTRAL OIL COMPANY. INC. 

P. O. Box 1034, Tampa 1, Florida 


Business Opportunities 





FOR SALE 


Jobbing business in south central Michi- 
700,000. 


fee stations, several dealers. 50% down 


gan. Annual gallonage Four 


payment, plus inventory. 


Box 725 











HEADQUARTERS 


For Gasoline Tank Trucks Complete 
from 550 gallon up to 4,000 gallon 
Very Reasonable!! 
P. C. Marie & Company 
2422 Saw Mill Run 3lvd 
Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 
Phone: Carrick 6715 








FOR SALE 

Gasoline transports: 4200 gallon (4) 
Heil & Butler, 4 compartment, double 
heads, manifolding, crossover, emer- 
gency valves, 10.00 tires, Westinghouse 
air, $2000.00 each. 
R. W. Lowell, 1141 Southwest Blvd 

Kansas City, Kansas 

Phone: Valentine 1749 








TRANSPORT TANKS FOR SALE 


2—3750 gallon 5 comp. Butlers 
1—-3500 Gallon 3 comp. Fruehaut 


All reasonably priced 
PETROLEUM CARRIERS _ 


2831 University Avenue S. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








TRANSPORT FOR SALE 


3500 gallon Progress tank on Kinghan 
Trailer, 2 compartments, 2675 and 825 
gallons, with Dodge WKA 60-42 three 
ton tractor. All good rubber and in A-l 


condition, 


R. E. Buncutter 


P. O. Box 414, Winchester, Va 








FOR SALE 
Six acres river front property on Ohio 
located New Albany 
which is across river from 


river Indiana 
Louisville 
Ideal for barges and boats also served 
by Southern R.R. switch, several build 


ings available on property. 
Chester B. Stem Inc 
New Albany, 


Indiana 











Wanted to Buy 


WANTED: 


One used, two.compartment gaso 


line storage tank, 10,000 gallon each compart- 
ment. Must be in A-1 condition. Box 728 








Positions Wanted 
PRODUCTION ENGINEER: Industrial Grease 


all types, soaps and rust preventatives, 25 
years experience. Box 727. 


DISCHARGED VETERAN, desires position as 
lubricationn sales engineer, industrial and 
automotive. 15 years experience. Age 40, quali- 
fications and training supplied on request. Box 
723. 


WANTED Distributor, Commission, or Jobber 
Franchise for line of steel tanks or drums for 
New York. Over twenty years selling major 
oil trade. H. J. B., 86 Longwood Ave., West- 
bury, N. Y. 


NAVAL LT. desires position in industrial sales 
with oil company in the east or midwest. Edu- 
cation: B.S. and M.S. in Chemical Engineering; 
four months Navy diesel school. Experience 
Two years technical service with maior re- 
finery; one year as engineering officer and one 
year as executive officer aboard LST; three 
months as Naval petroleum inspector; liaison 
officer for pipe line during petroleum plants 
seizure. Age, 28. Married. Available December 
1, 1945. Box 724. 


YOUNG MAN, 34, youthful appearance, perfect 
health, expecting Army discharge about De- 
cember 1. 13 years experience fuel sales, credit, 
correspondence, secretarial, rail and tidewater 
traffic looking for connection with progressive 
oil producing company or wholesaler. Capable 
taking full charge credit, traffic, sales or sec- 
retarial departments or as private secretary han- 
dling heavy detail work and _ correspondence 
for busv executive. Last position held 9 years. 
Box 72 


ECONOMIST-STATISTICIAN to serve as assis- 
tant to executive of progressive oil company. 
College and post graduate degrees in business 
administration. 15 years experience in pricing, 
labor, finance, business and sales forecasting, 
and general economics. Three years specialized 
experience in petroleum. Release from Army 
imminent. Served overseas and in Washington 
on petroleum accounting and statistical work 
Familiar with European oil situation. Good 
general background of pipeline, sales, produc- 
tion, and transportation problems. Box 718 


Professional Services 





LUNDSTRUM & SKUBIC 
Architects and Engineers 
Specialists in Pipe Line Terminals, Bulk 
Storage Plants, Service Stations and re- 

lated structures. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Il 


Phone: Wabash 2992 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATORS 
The Grav Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


NEWARK, N., J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 











WANTED TO BUY 


Storage tanks all _ sizes 
horizontal type. 

Also compressors, rotary 

other bulk plant equipment 


EMPIRE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


608 Empire Bldg. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phone: Main 7667 


Preferably 


pumps and 











J. BJORKSTEN, PH. D. 


Offers close personal direction of dif- 
ficult industrial research assignments. 


BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, III. 


Telephone ANdover 1726 

















Situations Open 


WANTED: Field representative for nati 
advertised quality branded Pennsylvania 


oil sold through distributors, preferabl; x- 
perienced in this type operation. Writ 
details in confidence. Box 720 


SALES ENGINEER—One qualified bi 
perience or training, to help expand ind 
oil burner and fuel oil sales volume. Re 
sible position with established firm. Salar 
bonus. Automatic Oil Heating Corp., H 
burg, Pa. 





SALESMAN 


Experienced on Road Asphalt and Sp 
cialties, also complete line of refin 
products for Western Kansas _ refiner 
territory, furnishing own car. Advise d¢ 
sired salary and past record. 


Box 722 





Classified Rates 





“For Sale,” “‘Wanted to Buy,’’ 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities 
“Miscellaneous” classifications. set i 
type this size without border—15 cent 
a word. Minimum charge, $4.00 per ir 
sertion. 


“Hel; 


“Position Wanted”—10 cents a word 
Minimum charge $1.50 per insertion 

Advertisements set in special type 
with border—$5.00 per column. inch 

Copy must reach us not later than 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 

All classified advertisements are pay 
able in advance. 

No agency commission or cash dis 
counts on classified Advertisements. 











For Rent 





FOR RENT IN DETROIT 


3 Tanks 10,000 gallons each 
2 Tanks 20,000 gallons each 
Total 70,000 gallons. 


For gasoline or Fuel oil on R.R. siding 
Box 726 
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- ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 





Mr. Moorhead 


Mr. Smith 


Mr. Finney 


fhree Standard Oil Co. of California men, Charles E. Finney, Jr., Francis H. 
Smith and A. C. Moorhead, have been promoted, it is announced by the company. 


\(r, Finney, Jy., has been elected assistant vice president of manufacturing. He 


~ a graduate of Comell University and joined Standard in 1919 at the Richmond, 


Calif., refinery. 


In 1928 he was named assistant superintendent of the refinery and 


subsequently manager of the pressure distillation department there. In 1931 Mr. 


Finney went to El Paso, Tex., as manager of the Pastoex refinery, operated by a 


subsidiary Company. 


Two years later he returned to the Richmond plant as man- 


He was transferred in 1933 to Standard’s head office in San Francisco. He 


Hecane 


successively chairman of the manufacturing committee, assistant general 


nager of the manufacturing department and in 1943 general manager. 
Mr. Smith, who hs been named general manager of the manufacturing depart- 
nt, in charge of operations and process planning and control, began working for 


Standard in 1913 at the El Segundo, Calif., refinery. 


Fifteen years later he was 


transferred to the Richmond plant as superintendent and became manager of this 


refinery in 1934. 


He was named assistant general manager of manufacturing, with 
eadquarters in San Francisco, last year. 


\ir. Smith who has been named general manager of the manufacturing depart- 


ment He is 2 


graduate of the University of Califomia and was employed by Stand- 
wd in 1917 at the Richmond, Calif., refinery. 


Mr. Moorehead has a background 


f refinery, personnel and industrial relations management, both at refineries and 


} 


it the company’s San Francisco headquarters. 


He was appointed assistant general 


nanager of the manufacturing department in 1943. 


o o ° 
Paul Butler, director of the supply and 
transportation division, PAW, Dist. 1, for 
the past two years, retumed Nov. 1 to 
s former company, the Sinclair Refin- 


Mr. Butler has 
been in the oil busi- 
ness continuously for 
the past 30 years. 
Born in St. Louis, 
Mo., he started with 
H. Clay Pierce, 
president of Waters- 
Pierce Oil Co. of St. 
Louis, as an office 
boy. Later he was 
transferred to the 
Missouri division of 
the same company. 
He was then as- 
signed—still an of- 

y—to C. W. Cahoon, of Dallas, 
time of the formation of the 
Pierce-Fordyce Oil Co. 

Mr. Butler was employed by the 
Sinclair Refining Co. at Rock Island, IIl., 
and during the past 25 years he has 
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Mr. Butler 


o ° Oo 


held various positions in Chicago, De- 
troit, New York, Bridgeport, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. He was formerly as- 
sistant to W. T. Dinkins, who is now 
vice president of the Richfield Oil Corp., 
Los Angeles. 

Since 1943, when Mr. Butler assumed 
his post as director of supply and trans- 
portation division of PAW Dist. 1, it is 
pleasant to record that industry men say 
that at no time “was a ship delayed in 
sailing or a war plant shut down—nor 
was a home cold or a community out of 
gasoline more than a few hours.” That 
is a real tribute and one that can follow 
Mr. Butler into private industry. 


2 9° ° 


Among out of state visitors at the West 
Virginia Petroleum Assn. convention at 
Charleston on Oct. 17, was William Hori- 
gan, of PAW Zone 6, district office of 
PAW. 

° ° ° 

John Vaughn is the newly-appointed 
sales manager of Eagle Oil and Refining 
Co. Mr. Vaughn was formerly connected 
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with Gilmore Oil Co. for more than 15 
years. 

8 ° ° 

Osher Goldsmith, chief of the regional 

petroleum unit of the Office of Price 
Administration here, has announced his 
resignation effective Nov. 9. He is a 
graduate of the Missouri School of Mines, 
member of the Dallas Petroleum 
Engineers Club, and was a consulting 
petroleum engineer at Tyler, Tex., be- 
fore joining OPA. He said he expects 
to return to private business. 

°e ° ° 


is a 


John W. Wright, former president of 
the West Virginia Petroleum Assn., has 
resigned as retail division manager for 
Elk Refining Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

Before joining the Elk organization, 
Mr. Wright was a distributor in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., operating the first drive-in 
station there. He sold his business, 
Wright Oil Service Co., several years 
ago when he went with Elk. 

° e ° 

William G. Johnston, member of the 
Houston and Oklahoma City firm of John- 
ston & Johnston, oil operators, is one 
of several technicians who will leave 
for Japan some time after Nov. 1 to assist 
the American Reparations Commission. 
His brother, Ralph A. Johnston, operates 
the Houston office and William Johnston 
the one in Oklahoma City. The firm 
was active in the initial development of 
the South Houston oil field. 
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Truman H. Gish, formerly with Smith 


Oil Co., Rockford, Ill., for about 14 
years, recently became manager of the 
fuel oil department of Consumers Co., 
Chicago, who have taken on the dis- 
tributorship of Delco heating equipment 
for 40 counties in northeastern Illinois, 
including metropolitan Chicago. Joe R. 
Buss has been named manager of Con- 


sumers’ equipment division. The com- 
pany previously was a Delco dealer 
only. 

CG o o 


J. S. Cralle of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
office of Anchor Petroleum Co., effec- 
tive Oct. 15, was transferred to Chicago, 
as division manager of their Midwest 
division, now in process of organization. 
Present district offices at Des Moines, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Wis., and Chi- 
cago will come under the Midwest Divi- 
sion. Headquarters will be at 624 South 
Michigan Blvd., in offices previously oc- 
cupied by Dist, 2 Petroleum Industries 
Committee. 


Harry W. Nankervis has joined the 
South Side Petroleum Co. and Oklahoma 
Oil Products Corp., related petroleum mar- 
keting firms in Chicago as manager of their 
lubricants department. Mr. Nankervis re- 
mained on the job as PAW Dis. 2 direc- 
tor of distribution and marketing until 
closing of that office Oct. 31, having 
received many compliments for his splen- 
did wartime record of accomplishments 
while with PAW. 


Jack Baumel, director of production 
for the Texas Railroad Commission, has 
announced that he is resigning from the 
Commission effective next Jan, 1. He 
declined to say what his future plans are. 

A native of Russia, Mr. Baumel came 
up through the ranks in the Commission, 


and occupied the highest salaried appoint- 


ive job on the Commission through the 
war years, 

In the same week Fagan Dickson, as- 
sistant attorney general here in charge of 
the Attorney General’s oil and gas divi- 
sion, announced that he will resign Nov. 
| to enter private law practice in Austin. 


° ° io 


Annually for several seasons past when 
nature begins to touch up the north- 
woods with autumn’s paint brush a group 
of half dozen to a dozen Midwest oil 
men hie themselves to the Georgian 
Lake region of Ontario for a battle with 
the fish at French River Landing, which 
connects Georgian Bay and Lake Nipis- 
sing. 

This season, five made the trip—Floyd 
Moore, Hughes Oil Co., and John B. Wil- 
bor, Socony-Vacuum, both of Chicago 
George E, Baldwin, The Fuel Oil Corp 
and William P. Fremont, Socony-Vac- 
uum, Detroit, and James D. Dunnigan of 
Producers Refining, Inc., West Branch, 
Mich. 

Mr. Moore, the others admitted, caught 
the only muskie and the biggest fish. 
a 15 Ib. pike. Honors for the most 
and largest bass went to Mr. Dunnigan, 
who did it with a fly rod, 





Special to NPN 
PHILADELPHIA—F rank Cross, 
ex-farm boy who became secretary 
and treasurer of Sun Oil Co. within 
six years after he began work as a 
$25-a-week bookkeeper, celebrated 
his 75th birthday Oct. 24. He is the 
third executive of the Sun organiza- 
tion to reach 75 within the last 
month. J. Edgar Pew, vice president 
in charge of production and_pipe- 
lines, and his twin brother, John G. 
Pew, president of Sun Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co., were 75 Sept. 27 
(see NPN, Sept. 26, page 2). 

Born into a family of eight in 
Clintonville, Pa., Mr. Cross spent his 
early years on his father’s farm, at- 
tended Grove City College and Bry- 
ant and Stratton Business College. He 
taught in a country and 
clerked in a bank before he attracted 
the attention of Joseph Newton Pew 
Sun Oil founder, and he was forthwith 
employed as a bookkeeper in the 


S¢ hool 


Pittsburgh office. This was in 1898 
Mr. Cross became secretary and a 
director of the company in 1901, thre 





Third Sun Oil Executive Celebrates 75th Birthday 





Mr. Cross 


vears later became treasurer as well 


Mr. and Mrs. Cross now make thei 
home in Merchantville, N. J. They 


have three daughters 














Murray Bean, Gulf distributor at 
Moorefield, W. Va., who went into thy 
oil business there in 1909, was proiot- 
ing his vicinity as the best fishing and 
hunting spot in the state at the st 
Virginia Petroleum Assn. convention in 
Charleston on Oct. 17. He said that 
fish like Zane Gray brags about can be 
caught there. 





COMING MEETINGS 





NOVEMBER 


National Oil Scouts & Landmen’s Assn. officers, 
directors to meet, Austin, Tex., Nov. 3, in 
lieu of general annual convention. 

Mississippi-Alabama Division, Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Assn., annual membership and 
board of directors meeting, Jackson, Miss., 
Nov. 6. 

American Petroleum Institute, Nov. 12 to 15. 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Twenty-Five Year Club, Casino Club, Chicago, 
Nov. 15. 

American Chemical Society, Chicago Section, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., Nov 
16. 


Independent Natural Gas Assn., Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Nov. 28. 
DECEMBER 
Nebraska Petroleum Marketers’ Assn., Hotel 


Paxton, Omaha, Dec. 4, 5, 6. 

Arkansas Independent Oil Marketers Assn. an- 
nual convention, Albert Pike Hotel, . Little 
Rock, Ark., Dec. 5. 

Society of Automotive Engineers 
transport engineering meeting, 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 3-5. 

Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., annual federal 
tax forum and meeting of standing committee 
on federal taxation. Dec. 4-5. 

Oil Dealers Assn. of Arkansas, Hotel Marion, 
Little Rock, Dec. 11. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Marketers, Dec. 11-12 

Interstate Compact Commission, Wichita, Kans., 
Dec. 13-15. 

Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., annual board 
of directors meeting, Tulsa, Club Roof Room, 
Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Dec. 18 (tentative) 


national air 
Edgewater 


JANUARY 


Oil & Heat Institute of America board of direc- 
Hotel, New York, Jan. 5 


tors, Commodore 


1946. 


Northwest Petroleum Assn., Jan. 24-25, Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn 


FEBRUARY 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn. 20th an- 

nual meeting and trade exhibit Brown Hot 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 12-13. 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. convention, 

Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, Ill., Feb. 12-14 


Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., D 
Moines, Feb. 26-27. 
APRIL 
Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, annual co- 
vention, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, Apr! 
17-18-19, 1946. 


Oil & Heat Institute of America Industry }xh- 


bition, Philadelphia, April 23-27, 194! 
MAY 
National Association of Corrosion Engineers, 
President Hotel, Kansas City, May 5 


and 9 
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@ Down our long assembly lines (where 
once products to win the war were manvu- 
factured) new and better National Gaso- 
line Pumps are now moving. 


But production is much slower than in our 
pre-war days—far slower than it will be 
two months from now. 


Beautiful, sturdy, mechanically correct 
pumps they are—well worth waiting for. 
And, unfortunately, you’re going to have 
to wait! 








Production and shipment depend upon 
the ability of our suppliers to get to us all 
those necessary materials going into a 
modern computer pump. And you, as well as 
we, know how slow supplies are coming 
into all plants. 


If you have ordered new National Pumps, 
we are sure you'll understand—and be pa- 
tient as possible with these conditions. If you 
have not yet placed your order, may we 
again suggest that you inform us at once 
of your 1946 monthly requirements. 





NATIONAL PUMPS CORPORATION 


General Offices: CINCINNATI 23, OHIO. 


Factory: DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast Division: 70 New Montgomery Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
























































PeddSeee nes eesenesves NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES... .ccccccccccccsccees 


HOW WAR HAS PUT NEW WALLOP IN “Be sure with Pure” 


Balanced Growth Means 
USEFUL STRENGTH 


Even ‘“‘under the gun’’ of wartime pressure, no one division of The Pure Oil 
Company progressed at the expense of the others. The whole, integrated 
company grew in strength—without losing its balance. 





Crude Production Hits New High--Recognized as a 
leader in geological exploration, Pure Oil has been finding 
more new oil than it has taken from the ground .. . an excep- 
tional wartime record. Yet, in 1944 Pure Oil actually took 
more oil from the ground than ever before in its history. 


New Refining Facilities of Lasting Value—Special 
units for the mass manufacture of “fighting hydrocarbons,” 
built at four Pure Oil refineries, have greatly stimulated and 
increased Pure Oil’s refining operations. These new units will 
all be “peacetime-useful.” 





it Faster—Pure Oil’s fleet of river boats and 
barges, Pure Oil pipelines and truck transports worked over- 
time to keep up a terrific wartime pace on the transportation 
front. New tank car loading facilities and a special truck- 
loading “merry-go-round” were developed by Pure. The great 
Southeastern Pipeline, partly owned by Pure, was completed 
just before Pearl Harbor. 


Moving 


and Dealers —Advertis- 
ing support for dealers and distributors was increased after 
Pearl Harbor. (In 1942 the Kaltenborn radio program was 
stepped up from three to five times a week on an NBC Net- 
work.) 24-sheet posters and other added merchandising helps 
have netted extra wartime sales of Lubrication and Pure Oil 
Tires, Batteries, Accessories. And it is fair to note that an 
unusually high percentage of Pure Oil dealers have stayed 
in business, and stuck to Pure. 


Increased Support for Jobbers 
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